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WELCOME TO FROST. 





BY PAUL H, HAYNE, 





© Spirit! at whose wafts of chilling breath 
Autumn unbinds her zone, to rest in death ; 
Toucbed by whose blight the light of cordial 
days 
{s lost in somber browns and sullen grays ; 
Thou seemest of all sad things a mournful 
part; 
‘Yet now we greet thee with exultant heart, 
Not as a thief, at night-time bearing doom ; 
Buta brave messenger of grace and bloom, 
Toy flickering robe and footsteps soft we mark 
Down the dim borders of the tremulous Dark, 
And though before thee flowers and foliage 
wane, 
Thou layest a magical hand on human pain. 
Red Fever, soothed by thy cool finger-tips, 
Ebbs from hot cheek and wildly-muttering 
lips ; 
Delirious dreams and frenzied fancies fade 
{nto fine landscapes of enchanted shade, 
With low of kine and lapse of lyrical rills 
Through the cleft channels of Arcadian hills ; 
Till the worn patient feels his languid eyes 
¥iushed with what seems an earthly Paradise, 
And life’s old blissful tide, with lustier strain, 
Revels in music through each ransomed vein 


Therefore, O Monarch of all cold device, 

Wrought in strange temples of Siberian ice ! 

Lord of far realms and watery worlds gro- 
tesque ! 

Majestic afreet of weird arabesque ! 

We hail thee sovereign in these fevered lands, 

No more with alien hearts and folded hands, 

But as an angel from the fadeless palms 

And the great River of God’s central calms, 

Whose silent charm must work benign re- 
lease, 

Whose touch is healing and whose breath 
is——peace | 





FURTHER NOTES ABOUT GILFIL- 
LAN. 


BY THE REV, DAVID MACRAE. 





GEORGE GILFILLAN wielded a power on 
the platform, as well as inthe pulpit and 
through the press. His burly frame, his 
lordly look, and his stern and “ eerie” 
eye were themselves enough to arrest an 
audience. I have seen him, when he had 
cntered'a meeting and been called upon to 
speak, standing with his big staff held 
firmly under his arm (sticking out before 
and behind as if he had been run through 
with it), and there, stumbling into some 
subject that excited him, warm to his 
work, and thunder on, rising at times to 
hights of impassioned eloquence, holding 
the people spell-bound. He had a habit of 
making a great mouthful of some words. 
Those who have heard him speak on the 
Seottish Covenanters will remember how 
he used to roll out the name ‘‘ Balfooor of 
Bury.” His habit also of pressing heavi- 
ly and long upon a word, and rising from 
its final articulation with a sudden rebound, 
gavea peculiar power.and vehemence to 
his expression. In the pulpit he was often 
kindled by the psalm he was giving out to 
be sung; and as he read verse after verse, 





his sonorous voice thrilling with intense 
sympathy, the people listened as to the 
voice of a prophet, 

He was much sought after for public 


meetings, as wellas for sermons. Some of 
his most characteristic utterances were de- 
livered on such occasions. I remember 
hearing him at one meeting break outintoa 
rhapsody over Jeanie Deans, and the beau- 
tiful blending in her character of sense 
and simplicity, affection and resolution. 
He said she was the queen of fiction. She 
had an elder sister in Ruth; but there was 
no female character in the Bible equal to 
her. He then in scornful language con- 
trasted with her ‘‘ the race of useless, frivo- 
lous, and merely fashionable females, who 
resemble the lilies of the field only in thie, 
that they toil not neither do they spin.” Also 
those “‘ pietistic females,” as he called them, 
who, ‘“‘when not worshipers of a false 
revivalism,” abandoned themselves to ‘‘ the 
childish twaddle and emasculated popery 
that went by the name of High Church 


Ritualism.” 
On another occasion (at a meeting of the 


natives of Dunkeld), referring to the “‘im- 
prudent” laird of Dundormachie, he 
launched out into a panegyric on impru- 
dent men. He declared that imprudent 
men were those by whom the work of the 
world is done. Martin Luther was an im- 
prudent man; but Martin Luther reformed 
the world. Daniel O’Connell was an im- 
prudent man; but he broke the power of 
the Tory régime in Ireland. O’Con- 
nell gave the first blow, Gladstone the 
second. Garibaldi was the most impru- 
dent man living; but Garibaldi bad 
saved Italy. Prudent men had no chance, 
They needed all their time and talent to 
look after the imprudent man. They first 
opposed him; and then, when his move- 
ment was triumphing, they ‘‘ encumbered” 
him with their help. 

Gilfillan was always ready to denounce 
and ridicule the weak faith that fears and 
the bigotry that forbids inquiry and light. 
When, some years ago, there was a clamor 
against the anthropologists, as there had 
been long before against the geologists, Gil- 
fillan stepped out as an advocate of fearless 
inquiry. He denounced dogmatism, either 
in science or theology; but to facts men, 
as reasonable beings, must sooner or later 
submit. He said the origin of man was 
taught in Scripture under a thick veil of 
allegory, and he would hail any real light 
that science might throw upon it; but he 
must be convinced that the light was real. 
He said the cry against ‘‘ Continuity” re- 
sulted from ignorance or fear. Whether 
continuity in the animal series had been 
broken, and how, were questions; but con- 
tinuity itself was the sum and substance of 
all genuine science, being only another 
name for that uniform series of causes and 
effects without which there could be no 
order in the universe, 

On another occasion (the induction of a 
brother minister in Dundee) he came out 
(before some men who did not at all relish 
it) in favor of a more comprehensive the- 
ology. Rationalists, he said, were too cold 
for him, and Ritualists too unhealthily hot. 
But the Comprehensionists were on the 
right track, They welcomed truth wher- 
ever they found it. They reverenced Cal 
vinism for its proclamation of Divine su- 
premacy, and Arminianism for its assertion 
of human responsibility, .They loved Pres- 
byterianism for its. symmetry of structure, 
Congregationalism for its freedom, Meth- 





knowledgment of the inner light, even 
Swedenborgianism for its glimpses into the 
depths of man’s moral nature. He distin- 
guished between Comprehensionists and 
Latitudinarians. He said the Latitudin- 
arian accorded mere intellectual upprecia- 
tion; ‘the Comprehensionist gave moral 
sympathy. He loved and sought to come 
under the power of all that was good and 
true. 

He was never weary of assailing the nar- 
rowness which (in order to preserve a theo- 
logical system) will not only keep out the 
light, but darken and distort the Scrip- 
tures. He used to say that in his boyish 
days ministers were so jealous of anything 
that seemed at variance with the Calvin- 
istic theology that he had heard them, 
when quoting in prayer the text ‘‘ God so 
loved the world,” put their gloss upon it, 
saying ‘‘God so loved the elect world”— 
thus changing the divinest utterance into 
what he called ‘‘ nonsensical drivel.” 

The doctrine of Infant Damnation was 
always intensely abborrent to him. This 
reminds me of an incident.. In his manse 
one night he had a fierce discussion on the 
subject with a Cavinistic minister, who 
was his guest. The discussion was inter- 
rupted for family prayers. Gilfillan asked 
the minister to lead; but he requested Gil- 
fillan to do it himself. He did so; but 
could not escape from his excited feelings, 
and prayed God to deliver the world from 
those who dared to insult his character 
by supposing that he would consign in- 
fants to everlasting fire.” It almost led to 
arupture. The incident illustrated Gilfil- 
lan’s character and the overmastering 
power of his feelings. 

He loved and admired as fervidly as he 
hated. And if he had injured any one, 
and it were brought home to him kindly, 
he never rested till he had made ample 
atonement. 

He delighted in social fellowship, and 
often in conversation became exceedingly 
brilliant and impressive. Sometimes also he 
could set the table in a roar. He did so on 
one occasion, when, a very lugubrious gen- 
tleman being mentioned, Gilfillan said that 
his face would make an excellent frontis- 
piece for the ‘‘ Lamentations of Jeremiah.” 

When attempts were made by bis pres- 
bytery to silence him, at one time, he quoted 
the innocent remark of a lunatic in the 
Dundee Asylum, to the effect that ‘‘ the 
Dundee ministers were a praise to evil- 
doers and a terror to such as do well.” 

Gilfillan was very fond of the society of 
children. In this he resembled bis friend, 
Norman McLeod—a _ great Scotchman, 
whom he resembled in more points than 
one. On one occasion, when he was en- 
joying an evening with a little boy (a 


' nephew), they set to work together to com- 


pose ‘‘ a letter to the Deil.” When finished, 
it was folded up, duly addressed, and then 
dropped into “‘the Deil’s post-office ”— 
namely, the fire. 

Now that Gilfillan is gone, many fine 
traits of his character and many of the 
noble deeds he did are being called to 
mind. The Church to which be belonged 
is saying little about his loss, his fearless 
and scathing criticism of ber errorg having 
long since begotten a feeling of alienation 
on both sides. It is, however, pleasant to 
see some exceptions; amongst others, an 
utterance by his chief opponent in the 
Dundee Presbytery (the Rev. Mr. Conway), 
who says that those who.differed from Gil- 









the “Confession of Faith ” he ran before 
he was sent, will yet admit that, if in any 
case, certainly in his 
* Even the light that led astray 
Was light from Heaven.” 

Mr. Conway gracefully adds that all who 
have felt the spell of his writings; or the 
charm of his private conversation and pub- 
lic utterance will confess that they have 
been always the better, and never the worse 
for private or public contact with George 
Gilfillan. 

The press throughout the country has 
in general recognized the loss that litera- 
ture, as well as Scottish Christianity, has 
sustained by his death. There are some 
exceptions. The Atheneum, which Gilfil- 
lan more than once spoke of publicly with 
cootempt, did little more than notify his 
death; while The Hzaminer showed its in- 
timate acquaintance with the subject of 
its article by calling him ‘* Charles” Gilfil- 
lan. Mr. Buchanan, the poet, has paid him 
a kindly tribute in Light, adding the wish: 
‘*May Gilfillan’s grave be somewhere on 
the slopes of Parnassus, if only for the 
sake of those poets whom his praise made 
happy and whom his haud was ever ready 
to belp on.” 

Gilfillan has, it is said, left his ‘‘ Life of 
Burns” ready for publication. It is only 
waiting now for the music to some of the 
songs. He has also left a diary in manu- 
script, continued, I understand, down to 
within a few days of his death. If pub- 
lished, it will make a sensation. More 
likely it will be suppressed or revised to 
death. If his life is written, there should 
be abundance of exceedingly interesting 
material, both from his diary and his corre- 
spondence; which, if he wrote to others 
as he wrote at certain exciting times to me, 
must be voluminous, outspoken, and char- 
acteristic to a degree. I cannot send this 
letter about him to America without recall- 
ing the fact that when, ten years ago, I visited 
America, the letter of introduction which I 
bore to Mr. Longfellow, and which gained 
me one of my happiest experiences in the 
States, was from him, 

GOUROCK, SCOTLAND. 





DOES NATURE FORBID PROVI- 
DENCE? 


BY ‘‘COUNTRY READER.” 








I sUPPOsE We must pow say that it does, 
according to the doctrine of the retiring 
president of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, as interpreted 
by his two explanatory communications to 
THE INDEPENDENT. I may suspect that 
he does not really intend this, except with 
apart of his mind; but readers generally 
will say—and with full reason—that the 
doctrine comes to what I questioningly 
supposed: viz., Science leaves no room or 
ground for the influence of a will upon the 
sequence of mundane events—with the . sav- 
ing clause be has now added, except the will 
of man or animals, 

The salvo is noteworthy, as it admits 
subordinate modification by such rational 
beings as ourselves, but excludes all other; 
also because it simplifies the issue by the 
direct implication that man, at least, is not 
a part of the course of Nature in the sense 


. of the address 


Furthermore,, not only ‘‘ scientific in- 
vestigation had failed to give the slightest 
evidence of any such modification” (which 
in his sense may well be true); but the ex- 











President maintains “‘ that it is logically in- 
consistent with ordinary human belief to eup- 
pose that a higher power operates to modify 
the ccursé of Nature.” The sentence con- 
tinues: “*as men modify it when they erect 
a building, open a quarry, or build « dam.” 
That is, I take it, when they bring mind 
and will to bear and direct natural forces 
to ends. For, in an earlier column, the 
Professor characterizes these illustrations 
from human will as entirely pertinent 
analogies, as symbolizing the only kind of 
causes which can be conceived to modify 
or direct; but also as just those which it 
was almost his whole object ‘‘to show are 
not found to act in Nature.” And, of 
course, he understands us to mean anslogous 
or comparative action, mutatis mutandis; 
for no one supposes that supreme intelli 

gence produces human works, or works bear- 
ing human impress. So, since ‘‘ there can 
be no modification of the course of Nature 
by a higher power, except one which would 
logically belong to the very same class as 
the building of a mill or the drilling of a 
rock”; and ‘‘ since three centuries of scien- 
tific investig:tion bave not only failed to 
show any case of such modification effected 
by beings of a higher order, but have 
shown that cases which were formerly sup- 
posed to be such modifications are really a 
part of the regular course of Nature”; 
therefore, ‘‘it is logically inconsistent with 
ordinary human belief to suppose that a 
higher power operates to modify the course 
of Nature.” That is, the notion of a 
supreme will operative on or in the course 
of events for the attainment of ends (at 
least of ‘‘scrutable ends”) is not only un- 
provable, but in a manner disprovuble, and 
even logically unsuppoeable! 

In congruity wita this, I tind that the ad 
dress sets up a complete antithesis between 
the course of Nature, proceediog in blind 
disregard of consequences, and *‘ the idea 
of causes acting so as to bring about certain 
resulis’"—assuming, and indeed affirming 
that the twoare incompatible; maintaining 
that, as we come to believe ‘‘tbhat those 
wonderful adaptations which we see in the 
structure of living animals” were or may 
have been ‘‘really the result of natural 
laws,” we are bound to infer that they are 
not ‘‘inany way the product of design.” 
We must scientifically infer that ‘‘ the eye 
was not made in order to see, nor the ear 
to hear.” Of the course of Nature no 
scrutable design or regard to consequences 
can be rationally predicated. 

in collocating these several averments, 
and reducing them to propositions, I do 
not overlook one or two references to ‘‘ the 
present dispensation,” and the like. The 
author of the address proposed to have 
nothing whatever to do with theological 
conceptions; -but he evidently introduced 
this one for a justifiable purpose—é.c., for the 
elimination of the question of ‘‘ special 
miracles,’ such as those connected with 
the advent of Christ, with which we agree 
that the present topic need not be con. 
nected. And it would be wrong to over- 
look his declaration that ‘science has no 
occasion whatever to dispute” the doc- 
trine ‘‘that the Creator has certain ends 
which the laws of Nature are designed to 
bring about,” etc. This, he thinks, should 
satisfy the theologians, and avoid occasion 
for controversy between the two schools 
across what he calls a sacred boundary- 
line.” I should think it might, but for the 
immediately following sentence, and more 
very like it. ‘As men of science, let us 
by no means attempt to penetrate a region 
in which the eye of science can see noth- 
ing but darkness.” One may doubt whether 
the theologian or (which is more to my 
purpose) the philosopher will complacently 
accept this banishment of all that is not 
physical science out of the realm of knowl- 
edze; or, as elsewhere phrased, out of ‘‘ the 
domain of sight, hearing, and understand- 
ing,” to that of darkness. 

Now,1 am neither a theologian nor a phys- 
icist, and I imagine I am not one of those 
whom he would term a sentimentalist: I 
am one of those persons who, like Prof. N. 
himself, wants the subject cleared from 
ambiguity; wants to know “‘ what is” and, 
when I may, ‘‘ what is not.” Vera pro 


gratis is a good motto for beings euch as | 


and so placed as we'are. So let us have the 
facts, and accept them without even rais- 
ing the question whether they are pleasant 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
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or the reverse; whether they run with or 
against prepossessions. I do not think 
that I require to’ be more impressed than 
I am with “‘ the doctrine of the uniformity 
of natural law” ag the basisof the firm 
siructure of mechanical science, I am 
ready to accept the statement ‘‘ that nearly 
all intelligent men do really believe in the 
mechanical theory of the course of Nature.” 
My doubt was whether this theory 1s co- 
extensive with phenomena, vatural knowl- 
edge, and sound reason, and whether the 
consequences above cited as to‘no mind in 
Nature flow from it so surely a8 seems to 
be supposed. 

Now, disclaiming avy desire of appealing 
to authority, as such, it may yet be well to 
notice that there are or lately have been 
physical philosophers, thorough accepters 
of the mechanical ‘theory of the course of 
Nature, who were not shut up to the alter- 
native which Prof. N. offers, nor to the be- 
lief that physical and final causes—that 
éffects and ends—when viewed as ultra- 
human, are contradictory and mutually ex 
elusive. Knowledge has, doubtless, in- 
creased since Whewell’s day; but probably 
not in a way to destroy the essential reason- 
ableness of the following observations: 


“The adaptation of the bones of the 
skeleton to the muscles, the provision of 
the fulcrums, processes, ehannels, so that 
the motions and forces shall be such »8 the 
needs of life require, cannot possibly be- 
come less striking and convinciog from avy 
discovery of general unalogies of one 
animal frame with another, or of laws con- 
necting the development of different parts, 
Whenever such laws are discovered we can 
only consider them as the means of pro- 
duciog that adaptation which we so much 
admire, Our conviction that the artist 
works inteiligently is not destroyed, though 
it may be modified and transferred, when 
we obtain a sight of his tools. Our dis. 
covery of laws cannot contradict our per- 
suasion of ends; our morphology canvot 
perjudiceourteleology. . , . Theasser- 
lou appears to be quite unfounded that, as 
science advances from point to point, final 
causes recede before it and disappear one 
afier the other. The principle of design 
cbanges its mode of application, indeea; 
but 1 loses none of its force. We no longer 
consider particular facts as produced by 
speciul interpositions; but we consider de- 
sign as exhibited in the establishment and 
avjustment of the laws by which particular 
tacts are produced. We do not look upon 
each particular cloud as brought near us 
that it may drop fatness on our fields; but 
the general adaptation of the laws of heat 
and air and moisture to the promotion of 
vegetation does not become doubtful. We 
do not consider the sun as less intended to 
warm and vivify the tribes of planis and 
auimals because we find that, instead of re- 
volviog round the earth as an attendant, 
the earth, along with other planets, re- 
volves round him. Weare rather, by the 
discovery of the general laws of Nature, 
led into a scene of wider design, of deeper 
contrivance, of more comprehensive adjust- 
ments. Final causes, if they appear driven 
further from us by such extension of our 
views, embrace us only with a vaster and 
more m»jestic circuit, Instead of a few 
threads connecting some detached objects, 
they becomea stupendous network, which 
is wound round and round the universal 
frame of things,” 


Or, if it be said that Whewell was a 
moralist and natural theologian, as much as 
a physicist, and likewise a clergyman, and 
consequently under professional bias, I 
may refer to a purely physical philosopher 
of our own country, whose death, full of 
years and honors, we are still deploring 
and whom Prof. Newcomb must greatly 
revere. “Science” (so taught the late 
Prof. Henry) ‘‘is the knowledge of the 
laws of phenomena, whether they relate to 
mind or matter.” Some light from the 
phenomena of mind may perchance be 
thrown upon a field in which the eye of 
mechanical ‘‘ science can see nothing but 
darkness.” 

Again, Prof. N. negatives the idea of 
any just analogy between human adapta- 
tions of means to ends and the adaptations 
which we see in the structure of animals, 
supposing them to have received their 
structure in the course of events. Prof. 


| Henry declares that ‘‘ the results in animal 


structure are precisely like those which are 
produced under the direction of will and 
intelligence, evincing a design and a pur- 
pose, making provision at one stage of the 
process for results to be attained at a later, 
aud producing organs intended evidently 
for locomotion aud perception.” Prof, N. 
divides ends or designs into two’ distinct 
classes: the sorwtable, being those of our 
fellow-creatures, which he intimates we 





can fully ascertain and comprehend(?); and 
the inscrutable, being those : f the course of 
Nature, if any ends are possibly mani- 
fested, or rather unmanifested, in Nature, 
now that ‘‘science has, to a greater or less 
degree; banished final causes from the visible 
universe.” Prof. Henry lately wrote: 
‘* When I examine the operations of Nature, 
I find every where through them evidences of 
intellectual arrangements, of contrivances 
to reach definite ends, precisely as I find in 
the operations of man; and, hence, I infer 
that those two classes of operations are the 
results of similar intelligence.” 

Finally, to the implication that know}- 
edge is the heritage of mechanical science, 
and darkness the limbo in which mental 
philosophers and theologians grope, there 
comes to memory a response from one of 
the latter class (the late Professor Mozley) 
which has a certain aptness: ‘‘ Those who 
will not recognize evidence apart from 
knowledge, . . . who reduce all thatis 
not certainty to pure ignorance, and divide 
the realm of mind into demonstration and 
darkness,must have expunged from their un- 
derstanding the obligation to attend to 
facts. There is something between. cer- 
tainty and nothing.” 

My personal belief is of small moment, 
and thus far I have refrained from express- 
ing any, except by implication; -but, as my 
opinion is called for, and I cannot expect 
the asking of questions to be all on one 
side, I will say that I agree with Whewell, 
and Henry, and‘ Mozley. 

I findit simply impossible to doubt that 

there are” scrutable designs,” or what 
Prof. Henry terms definite ends, in some 
parts of Nature—notably'in the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms. These are so many 
and so diverse that I take them to symbol- 
ize an order of Nature, if one may use such 
a term as cognate to that of a course of 
Nature; and they impress my mind so con- 
vincingly that I do not relinquish the belief 
because of other cases in which I dimly 
apprehend definite ends, and more of which 
I profess ignorance; still less do I waver 
because I get increasing glimpses of ends 
joined to ends, and all apparently organ- 
ized into systems; nor am I at all disturbed 
or changed in the ground of my conviction 
when I am told, and may believe, that these 
structural designs have been themselves 
built up in the course of mundane events. 
In what Prof. N. well calls the mechanical 
theory of Nature, the particular law having 
been inferred from observation and verifi 
cation, it is implictly believed that un- 
verified cases will fall under it when suffi- 
ciently known, or will fall under some law 
or causally-connected sequence. Analo- 
gously, the teleological morphologist, bas- 
ing his conviction on apprehended in- 
stances, of a sort irresistibly suggestive of 
design, infers from similar adaptations 
analogous utilities beyond the scope of his 
present comprehension; infers, at least, an 
intellectual ground or spring whence utili- 
ties flow and may come into apprehensible 
manifestation. If there be an intellectual 
source, then origination of kinds of plants 
and animals aud the diversification of their 
structures, occurring (under whatever mode) 
through long ages of time, suggests intelli- 
geut action in time. And if intellectual 
action, manifested in organic structures, is 
but partially apprehensible or inscrutable, 
that may be because we are not yet in the 
position to apprehend it. As in physics 
many once inscrutable things have been 
found out as to cause, so in organic nature 
some things which seemed inscrutable have 
been found out as to utilities or reason why. 
Let one instance serve. We have read 
Darwin’s book on insectivorous plants with 
curiousinterest. Why Sundews and Dionga 
should catch flies and other insects, as they 
do, by means of exquisitely adapted ap- 
paratus, each of its own kind, was inscruta- 
ble. We are now assured that they take 
them for food, capture and digest them, 
and are nourished thereby. We. cannot 
doubt that this is what the apparatus is for; 
in the language of the old philosophers, 
its final cause. 

I may take this case, as well as any, asa 
representative one of its class; and I wish 
to say of it, first, that I do not ‘believe that 
any further knowledge of it which we now 
have or shall have is likely to destroy our 


’ conviction that this is a case’ of scrutable 


design so far, notwithstanding all that re- 
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mains inscrutable about it. Next, I insist 
that the facts and operations alluded to are 
phenomena, and are, therefore, subject to 
scientific investigation; and, finally, that 
my teleological inference (in plain. words, 
that this is what the app ratus is for, what- 
ever else it may also be for) is legitimate 
and scientific. You may, if you wish to 
distinguish kinds of science, call it philo- 
sophical, A theologian may make use of 
it; but it is mot theological; Time was 
when observation and experiment did not 
go hand and hand with reasoning that final 
causes were detrimental to science. The 
advance of knowledge within the last 300 
years has swept away as many premature 
and foolishly assigned final causes as it has 
physical causes, and has broadly marked 
the difference between the two; but it has: 
no more done away with the one than it: 
has with the other, nor banished the former: 
to that realm of outer darkness which, we: 
are told, no good scientific man should 
desire even to look into. 

A theologian, I say, may use the ar- 
gument from design. He may elaim that,. 
if intelligent adaptations have taken place: 
in time and concurrently with the course of. 
Nature, there is nothing in the nature of! 
things to forbid (if occasion be) adaptations: 
or modifications of the courseof events at: 
other times inequal concurrence with the: 
visible course of Nature; which is, I sup-- 
pose, what the theologians mean by Prov-- 
idence. Now, I baveno call 

“That to the hight of this great argument 

I may assert eternal providence, 
And justity the ways of God to men” 

noreven to express a Jaical opinien: as to 
what of sense and what of supesstition 

the now prevalent theological ideas may 

embody. I would only say, om the one 

hand, that, in my judgment, some of Prof. 
Newcomb’s points and illustsations are 

telling and such as many theologians would 
do well to heed, for the doctrine of provi- 
dence of our day is not going tostand upon 
undermined foundations and io any real 

opposition to exact science; on the other 

band, I failtoseeany outcomeof mechanical 

science which does away with the idea that 

the Creator (if there be any Creator) may 

guide the works of his hand. That the: 
mechanical theory of the universe, or the: 
study of the laws of force and motion,. 
should have given no testimony to infrac-- 
tion of those laws is only what would be: 
expected. For the laws are framed upon' 
the operations, and are modified to corre- 
spond with them as more and more is: 
known; and whatever does not come under’ 
settled generalizations now is presumed to’ 
be amenable to generalization, to be a part 

of the sequence of cause and effect, which’ 
we cannot conceive to be interrupted,. 
So that the laws are the operations, and. 
the fleld of mechanical science is the field! 
of the uniformities of Nature. The ques-: 
tion is not of miracle (which Prof. N. ex-- 
cludes, and which, if it comes, must au- 
thenticate itself to have its effect), nor is it’ 
of ‘little miracles,” though this has been! 
intimated; but it is whether the pbysicist: 
is entitled to declare that the course of 
events goes on throughout the inorganic 
and organic worlds regardless of particular 
consequences and as it would have done if 
there were nO mind in the universe except 
the minds of men—themselves in one sense 
apartof the courseof Nature. Prof. N. 
might with full reason respond that such 
questions of what might or may be lie 
outside of his subject, and on ground that 
he has refused to enter, were it not that he 
(quite unnecessarily) sallied into this ground 
when he pronounced the proposition in 
question to be logically inconsistent with 
human belief; and that, though a predica- 
tion of intellectual cause behind the laws 
—or, as he prefers (and we prefer) to say, 
behind the course of events—may be log- 
ical, and may perhaps be needful, because 
ef ‘the difficulty of accounting for these 
very laws,” yet.this brings no light, but 
rather darkness, to the scientiic mind. 

Teleological considerations certainly im- 
ply mind:| Mechanical science does not. 
But the latter need: not ‘claim, on account 
of its essential simplicity and. of: the. uni- 

formities it treats, to stand.as the symbol 
and exemplar of.all science. It is master 
of its own field avd processes, and its 
devotees should not be blamed for declining 





to step out of them. There was no sense in 
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abusing Laplace for his remark, ‘‘ Je n’a¢ 
pas besoin de cet hypothése ld,” when he was 
asked why he did not “postulate in his 
** Mécanique Celeste” the existence of 
God. His undertaking was to work out 
the mechanics of the universe from the 
known conditions of matter and force. He 
might, for all that, have been a Christian 
believer, even of the pattern of the vener- 
able astronomical professor who, after 
demonstrating the harmonies of the solar 
system upon the nebular hypothesis, pro- 
ceeded to argue its consistency with re- 
vealed religion. 

I have said that teleological considera- 
tions imply mind, and that a large part of 
Nature cannot be apprehended or reason- 
ably studied apart fromthem. But it may be 
objected that I import them iato Nature, 
and import them from theology, and that 
illicitly ; for it isagreed that we are to study 
Nature only by her phenomena. ; 

This much only of the objection is valid, 
that I bring a mind to the consideration of 
Nature. So equally must the mechanical 
physicist. Each brings to bear appliances 
and modes of investigation which are 
found best suited to the pbenomena: in 
the one case comparatively simple, how- 
ever recondite; in the other, the complex 
combinations and complex phenomena in 
and through which life and being are man- 
ifested ina materinl world. The questions 
which the physicist asks are answered by 
the manner how. Whatof science lies 
beyond is not his science, but philosophy. 
The physiologist has equally to seek the 
manner how; but he cannot cover his 
ground, nor take account of patent phe- 
nomena, without asking the reason why. 
This is teleology. 

Among the phenomena observed is that 
of my own mind’s action upon Nature. I 
perceive that I am myself a cause, in a 
small way, and that I modify the course of 
Nature by directing streamlets from its 
mejestic snd uncompromising flow to ends, 
I gather from observation of their works 
(apart from their words, which are not the 
appropriate evidence of design in this re- 
lation) that my fellows do the same. 
I discern in vestiges of their works marks 
of the same power over Nature exercised, as 
Liofer, by similar beings, the existence of 
which in past ages is evidenced by these ves- 
tiges only. S»meof these archaic vestiges 
are ambiguous, I could not affirm that they 
testify to scrutable ends. Along with them 
are many more objects which, for alll know, 
have no reason why implying intelligence. 
When I now survey the wider world of 
phenomena beyond the reach and isfluence 
of man; when I find in it adaptations thor- 
oughly analogous in kind (however differ- 
ent in mode of production) to those which 
I know originated under intelligence; when 
[ tind that some of them give to my mind 
satisfactory reasons why, that more im- 
press it with a sense of « reason why, 
which, as experience somewhat shows, 
may not be always inscrutable, while of 
much I can only say that they are parts of 
a system, portions of which show reasons 
why; may I not on these grounds scien- 
tificully argue from one vera causa to an 
analogous ‘cause—namely, intelligence? 
Moreover, when | learn that these organic 
‘*contrivances” (as some of them have 
aptly been called by those who have no 
bias in favor of intellectual production) 
have originated in the course of events, and 
throughout long portions of this course; 
that they have in time begun to be what 
they are, may I[ not reasonably infer that 
intelligence bas acted in a manner compar- 
able (mutatis mutandis, and in absence of 
all other analogue) with human intelligence 
in the course oftevents? An hypothesis, to 
be sure; that is, a question based on a real 
analogy, to be answered by seeing how 
well it will accord with and collocate the 
facts. If it does this well, and has not 
fatal invalidity, and is not superseded by a 
better one incongruous with it, then there 
is some reasonable basis in Nature for a 
doctrine of Providence, which may some- 
where and in some way touch the springs 
of being. And man is not the highest in- 
telligence. If all this is baseless and logic- 
ally inconsistent, then, for all we can here 
know, he is, 

Something like this hypothesis is cer- 
tainly conceivable; for the addre-s which I 
have been examining repeatedly refers to 





a possible cause (presumably, intelligent) 
*‘behind the laws.” Where else could it 
be, since the lawa are but the ordered 
course of events, as represented in the 
uniformities of Nature? And what ground 
of difference can we apprebend, as to the 
time and mode in the action of immanent 
and transcendent intelligence, whether be- 
hiod, or before, or in, or concurrently 
with, the laws? 
re 
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O suns and skies and clouds of June. 
And flowers of June together, 

Ye cannot rival for one hour 
October's bright blue weather, 


When loud the bumble-bee makes haste, 
Belated thriftless vagrant, 

And golden rod is dying fast, 
And lanes with grapes are fragrant ; 


When gentians roll their fringes tight 
To save them for the morning, 

And chestnuts fall from satin burrs 
Without a sound of warning ; 


When on the ground red apples lie 
[n piles like jewels shining, 

And redder still on old stone walls 
Are leaves of woodbine twining ; 


When all the lovely wayside things 
Their white-winged seeds are sowing, 

Ardio the fields, still green and fair, 
Late aftermaths are growing; 


When springs run low and on the brooks, 
In idle golden freighting, 

Bright leaves sink noiseless in the hush 
Of woods, for winter waiting ; 


When comrades seek sweet country haunts, 
By twos and twos together, 

And count like misers, hour by hour, 
October’s bright blue weather. 


O suns and skies and flowers of June, 
Count all your boasts together, 

Love loveth best of all the year 
October’s bright blue weather. 





PARTIES AND TENDENCIES IN THE 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


BY PROF. E D. MORRIS, D.D, 





Goop authority has described a Christian 
bargain as one honestly intended on both 
sides to benefit both parties, The defini- 
tion may be applied as well to all sorts of 
covenants, contracts, alliances where 
Christian men, whether individually or in 
masses, are entering into engagement or 
union with each other. No such engage 
ment or union could stand for a moment 


| the clear and strict tests of Scripture if it 


were not in all honesty intended by each 
party that the compact should benefit the 
other party as really and truly as itself. 

That the union of the two main branches 
of the Presbyterian Church in America in 
1869 was one which fairly exemplified this 
detinition J, for one, have never seriously 
doubted. There may have been persons, 
or small factions, here or there, who were 
secretly considering the gains to be sccured 
by the side with which they were in sym- 
pathy, or calculating with satisfaction the 
losses which the opposite side would prob- 
ably suffer. But the great body of the 
Church were animated by no such motive. 
By them the union was regarded not mere- 
ly asa thing which ought to be consum- 
mated in the interest of our common Chris- 
tianity, but also as a consummation which 
would prove a blessing, and an equal bless- 
ing, to both parties to the solemn contract, 
So far as either my knowledge of the fee)- 
ings or expectations of individual men, or 
my acquaintance with the general history 
of the union, qualify me to testify in the 
case, Lam justified in accepting no lower 
view of that memorable transaction. 

It may be assumed that the same honest 
and generous spirit and purpose still reign 
in the United Church. The nine years 
which have elapsed since the union have 
of necessity carried with them some grave 
liabilities. The throwing together intoa 
connection so close and delicate of such an 
aggregation of persons and churches and 
ecclesiastical bodies, after more than thirty 
years of such comparatively antagonistic 
relations as these had sustained, was at 
least a hazardous experiment, Even with 
the best feeling and intention on all sides, 
it might have been expected that differ- 
ences would arise, and troublesome ques- 





tions be started, and old issues or antip- 
atbies make their appearance, to the dis- 
turbance of the new and delicate process of 
unification. To the credit of all parties, it 
may justly be said that these apprehensions 
have not as yet been realized. While some 
things may have taken place, on a smaller 
or a larger scale, which have excited anx- 
jety in observant minds, and especially in 
the breasts of those who feel themselves 
called to guard the interests of liberty in 
the Church, I know of nothing that has 
transpired which ought to be construed as 
a departure on either side from the sub- 
stance of the original compact. 

Speaking as one who belonged by nat- 
ural inheritance to the New School party 
in this compact, and who still cherishes an 
undiminished respect for the men and 
principles, and especially the spirit, indi- 
cated by that title, I may safely say that 
at no time hs there been any appreciable 
disposition on that side to make the union 
the occasion of partisan wrangling or 
partisan advantage. It would have been 
natural for a minority, placing itself in the 
hands of a strong majority—a majority 
opposed from conviction to many things 
which it had held dear--to watch wih 
some solicitude over its own interests in 
the common body and to assure itself that 
the advantage it had surrendered would be 
wielded in the true spirit of fraternal love. 
But it is to the credit of the New School 
side that, so far as I am aware, no im- 
proper anxiety on this point has at any 
timie been manifested. The New School 
men, to their honor be it said, have stood 
by the union honestly and squarely, even 
where it seemed, as in the matter of church 
officials, to bear upon them somewhat un- 
equally. They have believed that the firat 
great duty of the hour was to sustain, con- 
firm, exalt the union itself, even at the 
peril or the loss of some things that were 
dear to the several parties. They bave 
believed that any inequalities that mignt 
arise or any narrower interests that might 
be sacrificed would be abundantly com- 
pensated for by the results that would 
follow from such a grand historic demon- 
stration of the possibility of real union 
among those of like fe:th and order witbin 
the domain of the common Protestantism. 
In this faith they bave rested for these 
nine years in the compact as established, 
without complaint and without agitation 
And, while this result reflects credit as well 
on the other party to that compact and is 
proof of their substantial fidelity to the 
obligations they assumed, it is one of 
which the descendants ecclesiastically of 
such men as Richards, and Beecher, and 
Beman, and Barnes, and Skinner, and 
Duffield will never be ashamed. 

It would be an injustice not to bear similar 
testimony to the tidelity of the Old School 
party in this compact. If there have been 
individuals who were restless under the 
union, and who have desired to see in the 
common body simply a reproduction of 
what they had before regarded as the gen- 
uine Presbyterian Church—men who would 
enthrone their type of theology as supreme, 
and regulate tte entire Church by their 
special interpretations of order, and make 
everything bow to their particular notions of 
principle or policy, they have been but few 
in number and small in influence. With 
their views or their aspirations there has 
been, at the most, but slight sympathy. I 
am convinced that the great body of those 
who wore the honorable badge of the Old 
School side prior to 1869 have no sympa- 
thy with such tendencies, wherever exhib- 
ited. To suspect otherwise would suppose 
them to be not only untrue to their solemn 
covenants, but also recreant to their prin- 
ciples as Presbyterians and blind to all 
the best interests of that common Protest- 
antism of which they have ‘in the past 
formed so noble a part. 

It is not, of course, to be imagined that 
in such an union either of these parties is 
ever to be submerged in the other, in any 
such sense that its distinctive principles 
are to be sacrificed or lost. It was rather 
the clear understanding of all that the 
various modes of stating and explaining 
the common doctrine, for example, which 
had been current in either branch, should 
be freely admitted ‘and allowed in the 
united body. In like manner, it was un- 
derstood by all that the varieties in admin- 








istration and government that had been 
approved in each should be suffered to 
have free play in the one Church, so far as 
these did not involve any departure from 
the essential principles of the common 
Presbyterianism. Any other interpreta- 
tion would assume either that there were 
no actual differences in the case or that 
neither party cared enough for its distinct- 
ive principles to put them in the way of 
the union. The simple understanding was 
that neither element in the combination 
was to be retired, made secondary, thrust 
aside; but, rather, that both were to be 
allowed the same freedom, the same oppor- 
tunity for development, the same measure 
of activity, the same degree of authority as 
before. Not, indeed, that these were to be 
thrown together into a common arena as 
enemies, to strive for the pre-eminence, in 
the expectation that the one would at last 
eliminate the other, and leave an Old 
School or a New School remnant to rejoice 
in the costly victory it had won; but, rather, 
in the nobler hope that all these varieties 
of the common faith would recognize their 
deeper affinities, trust each other, notwith- 
standing their perceived differences, and 
continue to dwell together in the broader 
spirit in which the union itself was con- 
ceived. 

Whether this hope will be fully real- 
ized in the future time alone can deter- 
mine. The real strain upon the compact 
willcome after the original parties shall 
bave in a measure passed away. The men 
who framed and established the union 
will, with very rare exceptions, stand by 
what they have agreed upon; but as the 
memory of the original agreement be- 
comes a matter of history simply, and as 
the old issues present themselves in new 
and possibly more perplexing forms, it 
may ultimately be that the old conflict 
will have to be fought over again, possibly 
in broader and more vital forms, Indi- 
viduals will certainly arise in time who 
will care more for the doctrine or the pol- 
ity they hold to than for the historic com- 
pact, and who may think themselves doing 
God service if they agitate and divide and 
shatter the Church, in the defense or the 
promulgation of their particular opinions. 
We have no gnaranty that such conse- 
quences will not ultimately occur, except 
it be in the development, through the 
union itself and through the broader and 
freer influences of a better age, of such 
dispositions and tendencies as shall cor- 
rect these natural liabilities. The men of 
our time who really cherish the union and 
intend to stand by it can only hope for 
the best and work forthe best, comfort- 
ing themselves with the assurance that the 
worst, if it ever comes, will not probably 
come in their day. 
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Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN:—It 
gives me great pleasure not only to 
hear the kind words of your president, 
but to see the faces of so many young 
students who love to work in this Sem- 
inary and to carry out in their several 
spheres the destinies, so far as in them lies, 
of the Church to which they belong and of 
the Kingdom of which that Chureh forms 
a part. Your president has spoken of the 
contrast between the youth of this country 
and the age of mine. That, of course, isa 
contrast which strikes everyone who comes 
from the other side of the Atlantic to this; 
but there ig one thing which is common to 
both sides of the Atlantic, one spring of 
youth which is perpetual, and that is the 
sight of the young generation rising up 
and the inspiration which that sight gives 
to anyone who looks upon them, I re- 
member a friend of mine, a poet, who has 
visited America and whose name is also 
well known in England, once quoting those 
lines of Wordsworth’s— 

“* My heart leaps up when I behold 
The rainbow in the sky”; 
“and,” he added (we were speaking about 
colleges), ‘‘ my heart also leaps up when I 
behold an undergraduate.” [Laughter. 
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Well, that is very much my feeling when 
I look upon you. Young men all over the 
world are very much the same; and what I 
would say to young men at Oxford or 
Cambridge I believe I may fairly say to 
you. 

I would wish, as far as I can, to concen- 
trate my remarks, so as not to lose myself 
in those antiquated common-places into 
which one is liable to fall in speaking in 
the midst of an institution of which one 
knows very little aud to persons who of ne- 
cessity are strangers. So I shall endeavor 
to concentrate my remarks as much as I 
can; and I shall do so by recalling to you 
and to myself a debt of gratitude which 
for many, many years I have owed to 
Union Seminary. My first acquaintance 
with American theological literature—I 
might almost say my first acquaintance 
with American literature at all—was ip 
reading the works of a professor of Union 
Seminary. I mean the ‘‘ Biblical Research- 
es” of Dr. Robinson. Whether any of 
you have ever embarked on the study of 
these four volumes it is not for me to ask; 
but they are amongst the very few books 
of modern literature of which I can truly 
say that I have read every word. [Laugh- 
ter.] Ihave read them under circumstano- 
ces which riveted my attention upon them 
(circumstances, no doubt, not conducive to 
a very profound study of them), while 
riding on the back of a camel; while trav- 
eling on horseback through the hills of 
Palestine; under the shadow of my tent, 
when I came in weary from the day’s jour- 
ney. These were the scenes in which 1 
first became acquainted with the work of 
Dr. Robinson. But to that work I have 
felt that I and all students of biblical lit- 
erature owe a debt that never can be ef- 
faced. Those books are not such as any 
theological student in America, or else- 
where, will be likely to read through unless 
he bas some epecial stimulus to doso. But 
I cannot help recalling them on this occa- 
sion, not only for the special personal rea- 
son which I have mentioned, but also be- 
cause they appear to me to furnish a kind 
of framework for some remarks which ure 
applicable to all theological students, every- 
where. 

There are three characteristics of the 
‘* Biblical Researches” of Dr. Robinson 
which apply far more widely than to the 
study of sacred geography, to which his 
life was devoted. The first is the devotion 
with which he applied himself to one pur- 
ticular portion of the study of the Bible— 
the outer framework of it—without any 
fear or hesitation as to any consequences 
which he might derive from it. Dr, Rob- 
inson—lI believe it is not too much to say— 
was the first person who ever saw Palestine 
with his eyes open as to what he ought to 
see. Hundreds and thousands of travelers 
had visited Palestine before—pilgrims, 
seekers after pleasure, even scientific 
travelers; but there was no person before 
his time who had come to visit that sacred 
country with all the appliances ready be- 
forehand which were necessary to enable 
him to understand what he saw, and he 
also was the first person who came there 
with an cye capable of observing and a 
hand capable of recording all that with 
these appliances he brought before his 
vision. Now, this is a part of his work 
which applies far more widely than to the 
mere study of the geography of Palestine 
orto the geography of Arabia. It is the 
same principle which I endeavor to impress 
upon all theological students—the 
great difference between having eyes 
to observe and having no cyes 
to observe. You may travel through a 
country; you may travel through a book; 
you may travel through the Bible itself, 
either with eyes to see what is in that book 
or in that land, or with that dull, anreason- 
ing, unebserving blindness which sees 
nothing at all. You ought to cultivate as 
much as possible this habit of observation. 
You ought to cultivate it, 1 say, without 
fear of the consequences. There are some 
people who, I believe, are afraid even of 
sacred geography. They are afraid of having 
the outward facts and circumstances con- 
nected with sacred history brought close to 
them. I remember hearing an old Scotch- 
woman—no doubt an old Scotch Presbyter- 
ian [laughter]—who, on being told that 
some one had been to Jerusalem, said: 
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‘ You will na make me believe that. There is 


na such place as Jerusalem on airth!’ Well, 
that feeling of that old Scotchwoman is, I be- 
lieve, very common with a large part of the 
community. They cannot bring themselves 
to believe that the events of which we read 
in the Bible really occurred amongst per- 
sons like ourselves; and it is one great ad- 
vantage of such a faithful, accurate study 
of Palestine as Dr. Robinson gave us that 
we are almost forced to remember that 
such is the case—that there was a real geog- 
raphy; there was a real history; there 
were real men and women, who are de- 
scribed in the Old and New Testaments, 
and whom we must approach with all rev- 
erence and with all humility, but still with 
the firm conviction that they lived in the 
same humble kind of way, and with the 
same human passions and infirmities, and 
with the same outward surroundings as 
ourselves. 

The second lesson which I would wish 
you to derive from this work of your great 
professor is this. 

A friend of mine, at Oxford, once paid a 
visit to a very old man, who was regarded 
as a kind of oracle; for he lived to bea 
hundred years old, and the longer he lived 
the more people went to inquire of him, as 
if he was an infallible oracle. My friend 
went to him, and said: ‘‘ Would you 
kindly give me some advice in regard to 
reading theology?” And he was rather dis- 
comfited at the old mau's saying, after a 
long pause: ‘I will give you my ad- 
vice. It is, verify your references,” 
Well, I will not confine myself to 80 
homely a piece of advice as that, although 
it is very good; but I will say: Verify your 
facts, That was what Professor Robinson 
did, with the greatest care. One value of 
his book on Palestine is its extreme accura- 
cy. I traveled with those four volumes 
through the country; and at the end of the 
time I wrote to him at New York to say 
that the greatest compliment that I 
could pay him, after baving read his books 
under such circumstances, was that I had 
found in tbem three small, insignificant 
errors, [Applause.] This accuracy, this 
verification of facts, this sifting of things to 
the bottom isa thing which all students 
ought to cultivate; and which theological 
students ought especially to cultivate, be- 
cause [ think it is something which theo- 
logical students are especially apt to neg- 
lect. Do let me entreat of you to look 
factsin the face, whether the facts of the 
Bible, or the facts of science, or the facts 
of scholarship. Do not be afraid of them. 
Go as far as you possibly can in the lan- 
guage of Greek and Hebrew, in the com- 
parison of the sacred volumes of the Old 
and New Testaments with the sacred vol- 
umes of other religions. Make the most 
thorough and searching investigation that 
you can, with light from whatever quarter, 
as to the origin of the sacred books; and 
in this way you will be discharging your 
real duty as students and as pastors, to your 
church and to your country, in this great 
and stirring age in which our lot is cast. 

The third characteristic which distin- 
guishes Dr. Robinson’s writings is this: I 
have said that they are books which we are 
not likely to read through for ourselves, 
unless under some special temptation to 
study sacred geography. But there is this 
characteristic of them which we may all 
take as lessons to ourselves: that is, their 
style. The style of Dr. Robinson's book 
is characterized by its extreme simplicity, 
combined with an elevation of description 
and of feeling whenever the subject de- 
mands it, There are books in theology 
which you sometimes read on special ocea- 
sions, where, first of all, there is no style 
at all [Laughter]; and also where whatever 
style there is is all couched in the same uni- 
form tone, either of dullness or of exagger- 
ation. [Laughter.] Now, in Dr. Robinson’s 
book there may be pages, no doubt, which 
we should call dull, because they never rise 
above the actual facts which he has to ad- 
vance to us; but whenever he does come 
within sight of some great and impressive 
scene—when he comes, for example, with- 
in sight of Mount Sinai or within sight 
of Jerusalem — his style, simple and 
massive as it is, is adorned with a na- 
tive eloquence which at once arrests our 
attention and calls forth our admiration, 
It is this style—this union of simplicity 





where simplicity is desirable and of eleva- 
tion where elevation is desirable—which 
produces upon our minds that sense of 
proportion which is one of the most dif- 
ficult things for theological students to 
obtain; and yet it is so very important, 
whether as regards writing or preachiog. 
To write on all sorts of subjects connected 
with religion in a high-flown, inflated, ex- 
aggerated manner is, as I said just now, a 
temptation into which we are all apt to 
fall. The subject rather encourages it. 
The subjects of theology are so great that 
we imagine that if we adopt this kind of 
exaggerated style we are only following 
the natural expressions of a religious 
heart. To acertain extent it is so; but, 
nevertheless, it is a thing to be avoided. 
And I think it is a fault into which Amer- 
ican students of theology are especially 
likely to fall. Do beware of it. It very 
much diminishes your influence. This in- 
flated style is really one of the greatest 
drawbacks which we have in Europe to en- 
joying some of the best works of Ameri- 
can literature. Dr. Robinson, I venture to 
say, is a most admirable exception; and he 
should be an example and a warning 
equally in Europe and in America. 

But it is not only thus with regard to 
your style. It is also very desirable to 
keep before your minds the necessity of 
distinguishing between what is important 
and what is unimportant, what is essential 
and what is unessential, what is primary 
and what is secondary. I once knew a 
very distinguished Italian layman who 
said that, if he were to sum up the faults of 
the theology of the Roman Church in one 
word, it would be that they confounded 
the instrumentals with the fundamentals. 
There are times when we likewise are 
prone to confound instrumentals with fun- 
damentals; to confound things which are 
of no importance at all with things which 
are of great importance. 

These are some of the remarks which 
have been suggested to me by finding my- 
self confronted with so many young 
students, aud by my having to speak in 
Union Seminary, which numbered Dr. Rob- 
inson among its professors, I cannot hope 
that remarks thrown out in this cursory and 
fugitive manner can produce any very last- 
ing impression on those who hear them. Yet 
it is possible that even remarks like these, 
coming from a stranger, like myself—com- 
ing from one whose office, at any rate, as 
your president has kindly observed, is well 
known to you; whose habitation is con- 
nected, as he has reminded you, with the 
first beginnings of the theology of English, 
Scotch, and American Presbyterianism— 
may now and then recur to you in the 
course of your theological studies, and 
may lead you, perchance, into some reflec- 
tions: first, on the desirableness of remem- 
bering the historical character of the sacred 
books with which we have to deal; second- 
ly, of verifying and pursuing to the utmost 
all facts that are brought before you, 
whether in science or religion; and, thirdly, 
the importance of observing a sense of pro- 
portion, whether in your style, or your 
ideas, or your proper conception of the 
great doctrines of Christianity. I wish you 
all every success in the work in which you 
are employed. Every student and pastor 
has his part to play in this age of transi- 
tion through which we are passing. I shall 
not live to see the end of those problems 
which now agitate the minds of men; but 
you will perhaps live to see them solved. 
You, perhaps, in the twentieth century 
will live to see a brighter and a happier 
day than that which sometimes seems to 
overcloud the minds and oppress the hopes 


of those who live in the latter part of this | 


ninetcenth century. 

But I will not depart from you except 
with words of hope. May God bless you; 
may God sustain you in your efforts; may 
God enable you through a spirit of wisdom 
and understanding, and godly fear, both 
in your studies and in your pastoral duties, 
to fulfill the work, whatever it be, that he 
has assigned both to the greatest and the 
humblest amongst you. [Applause. ] 


SCHOOLMASTER: “Now, Miss Jones, what 
was Joan of Arc maid of ?”? Miss Jones hes- 
itated in answering. ‘‘ Miss Jones, did you 
hear my question? What was Joan of Arc 
maid of? Miss Jones: ‘‘Made of— dust, 
sir.” 
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WE open our defense of the doctrine of the 
personal and visible return of our Lord with 
the presumptive proof of its primitive author- 
ity. Whether justified by the language of the 
Holy Scriptures, or a delusion of man’s en- 
thusiasm, there will be no dispute that the 
earliest writings of the Christian Fathers rec- 
ognize it as the current opinidn of the post- 
Apostolic Church. The ancient cteeds havé 
crystallized it in confession: The oldest litur* 
gies express it in devotion. The history of 
heroic acbievements by martyrs and confessors 
claims it as of the highest and most imperative 
motive. Until the learned Origen, in the third 
century, introduced his method of allegory 
into exegesis there is no _ evidence of 
a dissent from the traditional expect- 
ation. Nor was his system sufficiently 
influential to resist the consensus of the 
Church in the Nicene and Constantinopolitan 
councils, which affirmed: ‘He shall come 
again with glory to judge both the quick and 
the dead, whose kingdom shall have no end.”’ 
The historian Gibbon is our authority that 
“the ancient Christians were animated by a 
contempt for their present existence and by a 
just confidence of immortality, of which the 
doubtful and imperfect faith of modern ages 
cannot give us any adequate notion. In the 
primitive Church the influence of truth was 
very powe'fully strengthened by an opinion 
which, however it may deserve respect for its 
usefulnees and antiquity, has not been found 
agreeable to experience. It was universally 
believed that the end of the world and the 
Kingdom of Heaven [by which they meant 
Christ’s reign on earth] were at hand.” In 
the theological and moral darkness of the 
Middle Ages there were not lacking earnest 
souls who maintained and voiced this truth, 
which traced its paternity to apostolic teach- 
ers. But our assumption is still further 
strengthened by the fact, which’ authentic his- 
tory warrants, that the formule of faith and 
the private testimonies of the fathers 
of the Protestant Reformation give this 
doctrine foremost rank. It was primitive 
in the English, the Scotch, the Luth- 
eran, the Congregational, the Baptist, 
the Moravian, and all other Christian bodies, 
which have passed through the fires of 
persecution. The burden of proof really rests 
with those who deny our hope. The proba- 
bility in favor of those whe affirm it is equal 
to the accumulated force of the argument, that 
the men so marvelously raised up and qualified 
for the planting and the reformation of the 
Chureh could not have been mistaken in the 
tradition of the single century that bad elapsed 
since the death of St. John, nor misled in their 
diligent, delving study of the Bible, as com- 
pared with the comments of ancient authors. 
If the assertion and rejection of this doctrine 
stand on equal ground before Scriptures which 
do not undoubtedly determine the question 
at issue, yet is the preponderance of probabil- 
ity a deciding factor in the diecussion. 

Waiving this preliminary presumption, we 
pass to the consideration of three propositions, 
which are the common ground on which this 
Conference meets, and will be assumed in the 
discussion of all succeeding topics. Both for 
our present purpose and for an intelligent 
reception of all after instruction, it is of the 
first importance that these principles should 
be plainly stated and sustained. 

1. The authority of Holy Scripture is the- 
basis of all knowledge that the Lord Jesus. 
will im any wise return to this earth. To hie: 
life in the flesh there are few allusions in: 
classic authors, History indorses sufliciently’ 
the story of the Gospels. The philosopby of 
history demands, as the solution of the ;rob- 
lem presented by organized and social Chris- 
tianity, the fact of bis human existence. But 
no other voice than that of God can absolutely 
foretell. His hand alone can draw the veil 
which bides the things to come. Speculation has 
no place in this discussion. Philosophy has no 
permission to deal with the uvrevealed future. 

2. The language of Scripture is the source 
of all information concerning buth the matter 
and the manner of the return of our Lord, 
Our revelation is clothed in words ‘‘ which the 
Holy Ghost teacheth.” It contains an accu. 
rate, authentic, and credible account of events 
which have their place in the world’s history. 

8. The laws of language are the instruments 
by which we are to construe these words of 
God. But for the mystical, spiritualizing 
school of expositors, we should have no need 
to do more than state this proposition. It 
would seem to be involved in the popular char- 
acter of our Bible. Notin cipher, hieroglyphic, 
or cabalistic signs; but in the language and 
dialect of living men, with which grammar, 
rhetoric, and logic can closely deal, has God 
made known his purposes to us. There is ro 
esoteric sense between the lines and beneath 
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the letter. Spiritual discernment is a knowl- 
edge by experience and does not imply a supe- 
rior intellectualism. Even the symbolic books 
have their gloseary in other and plainer Scrip- 
tures. Similes, metaphors, and parables, indeed; 
abound; but these are all subject to the rules 
of interpretation which control in secular litera- 
ture. We affirm, then, the law of Bishop New- 
ton, that a literal rendering is always to be 
given in the reading of Scripture, unless the 
context makes it absurd. To vindicate this 
law from all cavil and establish the propost- 
tion which it expresses, one need only appeal 
to the commou sense of any casual stranger to 
scholastic theology. Is it honest to argue with 
infidels on the basis of the literal fulfillment of 
prophecies relating to our Lord’s first coming, 
a°d allegorize the predictions connected with 
these in chapter, verse, and often clause, be- 
cause they refcr to bis second appearing? 
What reason have we for holding, in opposi- 
tion to the Jew, that it was foretold where 
Christ should be born, where he should begin 
to preach, how he showld enter Jerusalem, 
what varied sufferings he should endure, that 
he should hang upon the tree, that not a bone 
of his body should be broken, that his gar- 
ments should be parted and bis vesture be trans- 
ferred by lot, that with transgressors he should 
die, and yet withtberich make his grave— 
what pogesible basis have we for asserting the 
historical fulfillment of all these prophecies 
which the Jews symbolize, if we, in our turn, 
spiritualize the plain and closely joined pre- 
dictions of the glorious Messiah, which they 
interpret literally? Surely asa key tied bya 
string close tv a lock ate the Scripttiral inter- 
pretations of fulfilled prophecy. With these 
at hand, it is not difficult for the serious stu- 
dent to open the secret things of God. But 
to this consideration may be added, in our 
appeal to the common fairness of the Church 
and the world, the fact that, in every coutro- 
versy with professed Christians whose creed 
we hold to be defective, we insist upon a 
literal interpretation of Scripture. What Trin- 
itarian would suffer a Unitarian to spiritualize 
the declarations of our Lerd’s supremacy and 
sovereignty? The whole controversy with 
Universalism pivots on this principle. Unless 
tbe Word of God means what it says, the denier 
of future punishment may have the right. And 
on what conception of candor do men stand 
who are strenuous forthe principle of literal 
interpretation when it suits their theological 
system, and severe in its denunciation when 
they cannot suborn the testimony in favor of 
their own dogma? Indeed, let this spiritualiz- 
ing method be enforced, and all positive lines 
of division between truth and error are instant- 
ly obliterated. The Unitarian, Calvinist, Ar- 
minian, Swedenborgian, and every other school 
of theological thought will spiritualize in oppos- 
ite ways to suit their several schemes. On this 
principle any book may be made a Bible. A 
recent reviewer has well written: ‘‘ Truly, quite 
enough of this sort of exegetical violence has 
been done to the New Testament. It is time 
that it should cease, and that alittle more of 
the respect usually paid to authors called 
‘ profane’ should be rendered to books which 
the mass of the Coristian world is so well 
agreed to accept as ‘sacred’ or as the very 
‘word of God.’ In other words, it is surely 
time that the language of these ancient books 
should be used in its own sense—the sense 
which it is manifestly intended to convey—and 
that modern expositors should cease their 
well-meant efforts to compel it into agreement 
with the ecclesiastical systems and theological 
creeds which flourish so variously around us, 
from the so-called infallibility of Rome down, 
through many gradations, to that of an Ameri- 
can revivalist.”’ The German Rationalists, in 
their efforts to naturalize the history, are 
not so true to revelation as those in the Church, 
who spiritualize the prophecy of the Bible. 


These three propositions we affirm and 
assume, a8 a conference: the authority of 
Holy Scripture is the basis of all knowledge 
that the Lord Jesus will in anywise return to 
this earth ; the language of Holy Scripture is 
the source of all information concerning the 
manner of the return of our Lord ; the laws of 
language are the instruments by which we are 
to construe the words of God, to ascertain the 
character and circumstances of his appearing. 
If either one of these can be disproved, our 
doctrine must fall into doubt. But whenever 
it is in question the admission of these prin- 
ciples will instantly take it out of all question. 

1, It is evident to the superficial student of 
the Bible that very frequent reference is made 
by all the sacred writers to ‘‘the coming of 
the Lord.”” A careful computation has shown 
thar one verse in every twenty-five, or about 
300 verses of the New Testament, speak of 
this future event. So constant is the allusion 
to that which is to be at ‘‘the coming,” “the 
appearing,’’ “the revelation’? of the Lord 
that all expositors must needs have some 
theory of interpretation which will harmonize 
and explain these passages. The topic of this 
Paper gives the key-note of the creed of our 
conference, Whatever elee we may hold as 





true fn reference to the translation of the 
Church, the resurrection of the dead in Christ, 
the coming of the Lord with his saints, and 
the establishment of the millennial kingdom, 
this assertion of the personal and vifible man- 
ner of his return is fundamental to all, 

For the negative arguttient of our present 
discussion; we group them in five classes and 
seek to show that nefther one nor all satisfy 
or exhaust the testimonies that they quote in 
support of their varying dogmas. It is held 
by some that the coming of the Holy Ghost on 
the day of Pentecost is the sufficient fulfill- 
ment of our Lord’s promtse. Ten days after 
the ascension of Jesus the Holy Ghost came to 
the Church. The manner of his appearing, 
the mode of his operation, the ministry of his 
presence—all combine to mark him as “ an- 
other Comforter.”? The condition of his gift 
by the Father was the departure of the Christ. 
He was to be the Vicar of Christ on the earth 
and inthe Church. As such he bas controlled 
in this dispensation of grace. His office work, 
as defined by Jesus, has been ever fulfilled. 
{t was promised: “When He is eome He 
will reprove the world of sin and of righteous- 
ness and of judgment.” 

2. Again, there are expositors who hold that 
the catastrophe of the fall of Jerusalem inthe 
year 70 A. D. and the entrance of Titus the 
Roman are the facts to which certain predic- 
tions of the coming of the Lord referred. This 
can only be affirmed in connection with the 
twenty-fourth chapter of St. Matthew and the 
parallel passages in St. Mark’s and St. Luke’s 
gospels. Epistles written to Gentile churches 
and the Revelation to St. John on Patmos can- 
not be supposed to take cognizance of this 
local event. If the chronology of the books, 
written at least twenty years after Titus’s com- 
ing, did not determine their réference to some- 
what subsequent to the fall of the Holy City, 
surely their scope of argument would negative 
such a narrow construction. We are limited, 
therefore, to the examination of a solitary pas- 
sage as the locus classicus of this second view. 
Our Lord was seated on the Mount of Olives 
with four of his disciples. He had pronounced 
prophecy of Jerusalem’s overthrow : ‘See ye 
not all these things [the buildings of the tem- 
ple]? Verily [say unto you, There shall not 
be left here one stone upon another that shall 
not be thrown down.”’ The disciples privately 
asked him three questions, which had most 
naturally been suggested by his words, saying 
(Matt, xxiv, 3): ‘Tell ue, when shall these 
things be, and what shall be the sign of thy 
coming andof the end of theage?’”’ Each of 
these queries was answered by him in its logical 
order. A few sentences sufficed to sketch the 
outline of all events between his ascension and 
his coming again. And then he added the 
words found in Matt. xxiv, 30: ‘And then 
shall appear the sign of the Son of Man in 
Heaven ; and then shall all the tribes of the 
earth mourn, and they shall see the Son of Man 
coming in the clouds of Heaven, with power 
and great glory. And be shall send His angels 
with a great sound of a trumpet, and they shall 
gather his elect from the four winds,’’ It is 
scarcely conceivable that the Lord would rep- 
resent the leader of the Roman army clothed 
with such a form as this. But the manifest 
reference in the words to the prophecy of 
Daniel increases this improbability. 


3. A third theory, that we antagonize, re- 
solves many passages of the Epistles into 
what is styled a spiritual coming and presence. 
The supporters of this most mystical inter- 
pretation make much of his title ag “‘ The 
Coming One,”’ and speak of him as ever hold- 
ing this relation to the Church. But do they 
forget that the Coming One “ came unto his 
own and his own received bim not’’?? That, 
when the Baptist sent messengers to ask 
“ Art thou the Coming One, or do we look for 
another?” Jesus answered by directing atten 
tion to the correspondence between his mir- 
acles and the marvels predicted by [salah ; and 
that it was in this character that the multitudes 
welcomed him, saying: ‘‘ Blessed is the Com- 
ing One in the name of the Lord.” 

To these varying interpretations of our 
Lord’s coming must be added one more, which 
identifies it with the death of believers. This 
definition results in a destructive dislocation 
of Scripture and an annihilation of all trae 
hope in the Christian life. That which the 
law of self-preservation teaches us to dread 
cannot be the substance of our Lord’s most 
joyous promise or of the Church’s purifying 
hope. The saintly Baxter expressed the uni- 
versal experience of the Church when he 
wrote: ‘Death appeareth to me as an en- 
emy, and my nature doth abhor and fear it ; 
but the thoughts of the coming of the Lord 
are most sweet and precious. Christ’s serv- 
ants can submit to death ; but bis coming they 
love and long for.’? What a perversion is it to 
reduce all the glad expectancy of his appear_ 
ing, ‘‘ who will change our bodies of humilia- 
tion, that they may be fashioned like unto his 
own glorious body,” into the dull thought that, 
disease may at some moment seize us and death 
assert its. sovereignty over us! The pre- 





80 strong as almost to discharge us from 
argument. But, to strengthen our defense, let 
us remember that the vocabulary of the Bible 
always classes death as an enemy. From the 
first to the last book of the sacred canon this 
is its uniform representation. Our Lord 
Jesus is said to have abolished death; but its 
physical accidents still remain io all their 
hideous self-assertion. The sting of death has 
been extracted ; but the serpent survives. It 
will not be until His coming that dead bodies 
shall be raised and the battle-cry, O death! 
where is thy sting? O grave! where is thy 
victory ?’’ be sung without achallenge. Then 
the last enemy, even death, shall have been 
destroyed. Inu the lack of a single passage 
which plainly associates death with the com- 
ing of the Lord, how dare men, instructed by 
this exceptionless usage, misread God’s Word ? 
The departing believer hastes to be absent 
from the body, that he may be present with 
the Lord; to be with Christ in Paradise ; to 
depart and be with Christ, which is far better. 
Time would fail to quote a tithe of the passa- 
ges which present Jesus as he appeared to 
Stephen, waiting for his saints, and the djing 
believer as carried by angels into bis pres: nce. 
Never is there a reversal of this relation in the 
language of God’s Word. Moreover, when- 
ever death is represented in imagery, the 
figure is the contrast of the person of Christ. 
He who rides upon the pale horse cannot be 
the same as he who cometh in the clouds of 
Heaven. Violence is done to every principle 
of personification by such an attempted identi- 
ty. Not to prolong our negative argument, 
we have only to add to our Lord’s own dis- 
crimination between death and his own second 
coming, as a final answer to the assumptions 
of this theory. When Peter overcuriously 
demanded, in reference to John, ‘‘ Lord, and 
what shall this mando?” Jesus saith unto 
him: ‘*If f will that he tarry till I come, what 
is that to thee? Follow thou me. Then 
went this saying abroad among the bretbrer, 
that that disciple should not die.’”?” They were 
beguiled into the very confusion of thought 
which we have been controverting. ‘ Yet 
Jesus said not unto him: He shall not die; 
but, if I will that he tarry till I come, what is 
that to thee?’’ The Lord leaves no doubt 
about the difference between these two fature 
facts. It is only an exploded tradition to 
connect them. And the heat of controversial 

ists, who make this attempt, is far less par- 
donable than the mistake of the disciples, 
since subsequent to this interview so much 
instruction in reference to the Lord’s coming 
has been given by the apostles. This much i. 
certain : ‘‘ We shall not all sleep’’ (in death); 
bat we shall all be summoned before the judg- 
ment-seat of Christ. There will be at least 
one generation to whom death shall not be 
the coming of the Lord. 


These theories do neither satisfy nor ex- 
haust the teachivg of the Scriptures in refer- 
ence to the second coming of our Lord. 
Though it be admitted that, analogically, the 
facts which they relate may be anticipations 
of bis appearing, yet there is somewhat in all 
the passages quoted which refuses to be 
cramped and confined by these interpreta- 
tions. It may be that these incidents stand in 
the foreground of the unveiled picture of the 
future and are foreshortened into a practical 
prominence; but there is a sublime event 
looming up in the background which far 
transcends them in signiticance and interest. 
Tothe scriptural authority of this reserved 
revelation of our Lord we have a remarkable 
testimony from a rationalistic critic in a recent 
number of The Nineteenth Century (Review). 
Though regarding the Messianic kingdom as 
‘‘unreal and untrue,’’ he frankly admits that 
“the men of the first Christian generation, in- 
cluding the Aposties and the writers of the 
New Testament, lived in the almost daily ex- 
pectation of the Lord and the end of the 
world.”’? This witness of Dr. Vance Smith is 
valaable as that of one coldly unprejudiced in 
his examination of the sacred text and avowed- 
ly hostile to this truth. That it is justified 
by exact exegesis it is now our purpose to 
demonstrate, as the positive argument of this 
paper. We hope to be able to show that there 
isa very numerous class of passages which 
cannot by any expository skill be connected 
with one or all of the professed fulfillments 
already disputed ; but which imperatively de- 
mand and will brook no denial of the person- 
al, in the sense of visible, coming of our Lord. 
To these we turn with undoubting confidence. 

The nouns substantive used to signify the 
Advent are first in this ling of proof. They 
are incapable of other definition than a real, 
pereonal, and corporeal, as opposed toa figura 
tive, spiritual, and incorporeal, coming of our 
Lord. So definite is the usage of the terms 
that we may be thus explicit in our statement. 
The first of these words is Apocalypsis, It 
oceurs in nineteen passages of the New Testu- 
ment, and is translated in our version ‘‘ revela- 
tion,’’ ** manifestation,” *‘ appearing,’’ ‘‘com- 
ing ’’ and ‘to lighten.’’ It will be recognized 









1 the texts (I Cor. i, 7) “‘ Waiting for the rev- 
elation of Jesus Christ’; (II Thess. t, 7) “ At 
the revelation of Jesus Christ with His mighty 
aogels”’; (I Peter i, 7) ‘‘ At the appearing of 
Jesus Christ”; (I Peter iv, 13) “‘When His 
glory shall be revenled.””> Whenever used in 
reference to objects or persors which can be 
recognized by sight, this word requires visi- 
bility as a necessary quality. It is introduced 
toexpress the di covery of spiritual teuth to 
the mind; but never for the spiritual discern- 
ment of Christ. 

The second noun employed in this same con- 
nection by the sacred writers is Hpiphaneia. 
Tog ‘ther with the verb, from which it is de- 
rived, i: isfoundin ten passages of the New 
T:stament. The Jexicographer Schleusner 
gives as its classic definition : ‘* The appearance 
of a tning corporeal aud resplendent.” He 
adds that ‘ii was pirticularly employed by 
the Greeks t >» denote the appearance of their 
gods, with circumstances of external spleodor.”’ 
In sccord with this usage, St. Paul introduces 
the word (IL Tim, i, 10) to describe our Lord’s 
incarnation at bis firat advent. He speaks of 
the grace that ‘“‘is now made manifest by the 
epipbany of our Siviour Jesus Christ, who hath 
abolished death 2nd brought life aud immor- 
tality tu light through the Gospel.’? Again, 
when describing Paul’s shipwreck, Luke wrote, 
(Acts xxvii, 20): ‘‘ Neither sun vor stars in 
many days epiphanized.”’ 

The third and last word, to which we ask 
attention, is Parousia, It will be found in 
twenty-four texts of the New Testament, with 
the two meanings of ‘‘ coming” and ‘‘preeence,”’ 
Seventeen of these passages refer to the com- 
ing of our Lord. As examples, we quote (Matt. 
xxiv, 3): ‘‘ What shall be the sign of thy com- 
ing’’; (L Cor. xv, 23), ‘* They that are Christ’s at 
his coming’’; (I Thess. ii, 19), ‘‘ Are not even 
ye atthe coming of our Lord’’; (James vy, 8), 
“The coming of the Lord draweth nigh.’’ 
Once the word is used in convection with the 
munifestation of the Man of Sin. In all other 
passages it is employed to describe the coming 
of individuals, as (I Cor, 16, 17), ‘* The coming 
of Stephanas” ; (II Cor, vii, 6), ‘*‘ The coming of 
Titus’’; and (Phil. i, 26), “ The coming of Paul.” 
The literal rendering of this term is “‘ the be- 
coming present.’’ It marks the moment when 
abseuce ceases and presence begins. 

These three words, singly and in conbination, 
bear au exclusive testimooy to the future real 
and personal coming of the Lord. 

We pass from them toc nsider the pronouns 
and adverbs which control and qualify the 
various promises of our Lord’s appearing. 
These not only consent to the interpretation 
which we wre now presenting, but greatly 
strengthen its proof, To attenuate the Second 
Acvent into a figurative or spiritual fact is to 
opvose Scripture, which seems in its very text- 
ure to buve been arranged for just such an 
emergency of doubt. Whilst looking up into 
the c. uds, which had shut off from their gaze 
the ascended Christ, two angelic men recalled 
the thoughts of the disciples to earth, and with 
words of promise opened to them a moet 
glorious hope. They said: ‘This same Jesus, 
who is taken up from you into Heaven, shall 
so come in like manner as ye have seen him 
go.” What a combination of carefully cnosen 
words is this text! It is a mosaic of promises. 
In opposition to sll allegorizers and spiritual- 
izers, It presents ‘this same Jesus’’—not his 
influznces, but himself. In contradiction of 
all tneories that would degrade his coming by 
idestifying it with death, the passage presents 
descent afcer translation as the outline of his 
coming, ‘fin like manner as ye have seen bim 


go.”? 
Bat to these sources of proof we add the 


oflices and actions which are connected with 
bis coming and to which the Scriptures com- 
mand our reverence, These are all intensely 
personal, both in their conception and in the 
mode of their accomplishment. Our Lord 
warned his disciples ayainst the pretensions of 
Anti-christs. ‘hese impostors were clearly to 
be persons. Their peculiar dogma was to be the 
denial of the personal coming of Christ. They 
(IL John vii) ‘confess not that Jesus Christ is 
coming in the flesh,’’ and the substitution of 
themselves in the stead of Christ as the object 
of hope. If his competitors were to be per- 
sonal and visible, surely the language of warn- 
ingimplies more than a spiritual manifesta- 
tion on our Lord’s part. The contrast between 
Christ and Anti-christ involves the personal 
coming of the Lord. But all are agreed that 
the judgment of the saints and the world will 
be a chief feature in the Advent. How is this 
office presented in Scripture? Will the law of 
the survival of the fittest produce the final 
judgment, irrespective of a glorious Person? 
Are the discriminating influences of the Gos- 
pel all that is meant by this phrase? Are the 
‘“‘judgment-seat of Christ’’ and “the great 
white throne” fictions of fancy, which have 
no corresponding reality? These glosses of 
philosophy and spiritaalizers must be brought 
to the test of the world iteelf. St. Paul taught 
in skeptical Athens the truth in words which 
anticipate all later criticism (Acts xvii, 30, 31): 
God hath appointed a day in the which he 








will judge the world by that man whom he 
hath ordained, whereof he hath given assur- 
ance unto all men, in that he bath raised bim 
from the dead.’’ If ‘*that man” is a personal 
designation, then the judge will be a person. 
If the resurrection of Christ was visibly dem- 
onstrated, equally so will be his coming again. 
This is a demonstration on the surface of the 
passage. Another character in which our 
Lord is represented in the day of his advent 
is as the Raiserof the Dead. This office he 
performed in his life of substitution. 

Great confusion has been caused in this discus- 
sion by the scholastic associations of the word 
**person.”” We have seen that all the Greek 
nouns, pronouns, and sdverbs which are em- 
ployed by the eacred writers in this connection 
necessarily imply both a full, real, and {ndivid- 
ual appearing of our Lord, and that this will 
be a proper object of sight. But the force of 
these terms has been clouded by the promi- 
nence given to the Latin word persona. The 
dream of a personal as distinct from a visible 
demonstration of our Lord’s presence is not 
warranted by the classic use of the word ; but 
is a sequence of the controversy over the dis- 
tinctions in the blessed Trinity. Theologians, 
writing in Latin, chose this word persona, di- 
vested it of visibility among other ideas, and 
employed it in its modified definition to ex- 
press the separate relations of the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost. So in theology the word has 
come to have a narrow and peculisr meaning, 
quite distinct from that of its derivation, It 
is with this battle-ax of an ended conflict that 
men are found armed in the controversy con- 
cerning the Lord’s coming. Let persona have 
its Ciceronian meaning, and the title of this 
essay will be seen to be tautological. The ap- 
pearing of our Lord, because personal, must be 
visible. 


ADDRESS. 





BY STEPHEN H. TYNG, 6R., D.D. 





I hope I may be excused, in the opening of 
the interesting service of this afternoon—a 
sight so new to me ; circumstances so remark- 
able in my experience—for saying a few sim- 
ple words in reference to the whole subject 
now before us. November will finish the 
fifty-ninth year of my poor laboriog in the 
preaching of the Lord’s Gospel. Well do I re- 
member, more than fifty years ago, when the 
great truth of a Saviour's pre-millennial 
coming burst upon my miod, Asa young man 
in the South, traveling long distances to preach 
his Word, I was met with much, I will not say 
ridicule, but with kind and affectionate re- 
monstrance. The world was unprepared around 
me for any such cCnunclation, and yet it 
seemed to nie to be the clearest sunlight of the 
page of Scripture, Involved in every real prom- 
se of the Gospel, and making the one great 
foundation upon which ail the truth and all 
the hope of that Gospel rested, 1 looked at it 
then entirely alone. I scarcely koew a mivister 
of any class around me that wouid believe it 
atall. Itseemed to them to be an undervalu- 
{ng of all the efforta of that which they called 
the Christian Courch. I wasready,und [ have 
always been ready, to love those whom my 
Master loves, and wherever I find the temple in 
which he dwells I find tte church whichI ac- 
kvowledge older in its establishmevt than 
apostolic authority acd grander and wider in 
itsextent than any denominational orgeniza- 
tion. Io the full conviction that the divine 
election manvifests itself in those whom God 
bad chosen in a complete converciun of the 
soul to himeelf, in a Saviour’s love, my heart and 
band went out as a youthful mioister to 
every servant of Jesus, wherever I met bim. 
Methodists, Presbyterians, Baptists, ali seemed 
to me like brothers of another name, as I had 
brothers of almost every name in the large fam 
ily in which I was born. I looked at them as 
brothers. They were not less my brothers, be- 
cause not called by my name; not less near to me 
because called by names which no one around 
me would seem to acknowledge. They were 
my brethren. They loved the same Saviour. 
They had found their peace at the same foot- 
stool of grace and mercy. They had been 
created anew with the same power of the Holy 
Ghost, and ghey came to me as face answereth 
face in the waters. I have known no church on 
earth so absolute as the Church of God’s elect. 
I have known no family of the children of God 
but that which bears in their very forehead and 
character the mark of Divine acceptance, the 
work of Divine power, and the fruits of Divine 
holiness. 

The languages of earth are multiplied; the 
language of Heaven is but one. I meet my 
brethren here on that basis. Nothing can be 
sacrificed. There is nothing to be sacrificed 
when w* come t gether as the servants «f one 
God—I will not say under the shadow, but the 
sunlight of our glorious hope. I believe as 
fully ia the personal advent of my blessed 
Saviour in his own time as in the sunrise of to- 
morrow morning, and look for it as confident- 
ly. It may come in my time. Many things 
have come within this period. It certainly will 
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come within somebody's time; but anybody’s 
generetion in which it does come will find 
multitudes etill doubting, Pharisers still ques- 
tioning, Sadducees still opposing; and, I trust, 
many ebildren of Israel looking for deliver- 
ance and rejoicing in the fullness of the salva- 
tion which is presented. Dar brethren, after 
Mstening to the brethren who read to us this 
morning, | went bome, and felt as if eagie’s 
wings were put upon me; a new flight, a new 
purpose, I cannot tell you the joy that comes 
to my lonely mind upon this subject. in hear- 
ing such asseverations of the truth. The Lord 
be praised for this meeting. I freely believe 
its results will be most important and precious 
to look at for*the blessing to come upon all 
churches who will receive the truth, while 
darkuess and sadness must rest upon thore 
who will refuse it. ‘The Lord of Heaven be 
with us and bless us, and in the fullness of his 
grace accept us and make part and portion 
with his own presence, when in glory be shall 
return to gather his flock into one and to set 
up a dominion that shall be without end for- 
evermore. [Applause.] 


sceemenmnennie emcee! 
Sanitary. 


OUR HOSPITALS AND THEIR RELA- 
TION TO THE PUBLIC HEALTH. 


TuHE provisions for the sick through public 
institutions in our large cities, and by cottage 
hospitals in villages, have great bearings upon 
public health and the welfare of society. In 
England such retreats are largely supported by 
private charity or by churcbly gifts. London 
has its hospital Sunday, in which the church 
offerings sometimes amount to $200,000, divided 
equally amoung the specified hospitals. Be- 
sides the direct charity afforded, these inetitu- 
tions aid greatly in the edacation and experi- 
ence of practitioners, in training nurses, and 
in fitting medical students for practice. Thus 
there is a direct reward to society for such 
charities. The poor are too apt to imagine 
that they are places for experiment. But the 
skill acquired there does not arise from a pro- 
miscuous trial of various methods ; but from 
the fact that upon a large number of cases the 
judgment of many skilled practitioners can be 
had. Casestoo can be accurately traced fora 
lovg time, and close records of methods and 
statistics of results preserved and compared, 
It is by such comparisons of large numbers 
that we arrive at safe conclusions. In a hy- 
gienic point of view they afford the best oppor- 
tunities for testing plans us to heat, ventila- 
tion, constructicn, etc., and 60 secure excel- 
lent models for healthy homes on a smaller 
seals, 

In the last few years, through the munifi- 
cence of corporations or through private ben- 
efaction in the United States, creat attention 
bas been paid to all the details of hospital con- 
struction, Great attention was paid to the 
pluns and appointments of bospitals during 
our civil war, 80 that in 1874 an anniversary 
address before the Academy of Medicine of Now 
York said they bave become the models of the 
world, Tolerech, of Leipziz, points with pride 
to his hosp tal addition, made after the American 
plan. In Berlin we have been told that the 
Prince Consort, desirous to send something 
grand in a military way to our Centennial, sent 
for some of the officers, and suggested that a 
model of the hospital bearing her pame and of 
its various appliances be sent. That would do 
well, was the reply; but so much is copied 
from American plans! We do not mean to say 
that there are not many hospitals abroad for 
study, and especially as to their admioistration 
and accurate clinical results. But we do claim 
that America is giving intelligent attention to 
hospital construction and appointments, and 
toat this is important, not only for the present 
relicf of sufferers or for instruction in practicé, 
but for illustrating the highest applications of 
sanitary art. 

Visit, for instance, the New York Hospital, 
in 15th Street—the latest and in some 
regards the most perfect of our spect- 
mens. When first built, near Church and 
Duave Streets, over a century ago, Dr. 
Tillary resigned as one of its surgeons, because 
it was too far out of town. Surely, such is not 
the case now. We should criticise its locality ; 
but the governors c'aim that at least one large 
hospital needs to be accessible, and asserted 
that by rigid construction they would be able 
to compensate for the apparent unsanitary 
proximity of buildings. We know of no better 
place to go to study sanitary laws. The heat- 
iog and ventilating apparatus are constructed 
on the most approved methods. The shape of 
wards, the fluish of ceilings, the smoothuess of 
floors aod mouldings and all the nic:st points 
of building adjustment have in view such a 
building as presents the least surface for ad- 
hesion of particies and the most convenient 
methods for administration. The kitchen is in 
the attic, after the plan of ‘‘ Richsrdson’s City 
of the Future.”” We were surprised to see how 
convenient all food and laundry work seemed, 





for ec vators and otber appliances annihilate 
distance, and distribution is eyen more simple. 
Alovgs'de is the fan, ready for summer or winter 
use, and currents of air can be regulated as re- 
quired, It were almost worth while to keep 
on exhibition such a model building, in order to 
show to citizens perfect house construction and 
perfect housekeeping. Roosevelt Hospital, 
seven years old, has a finer location, and io 
some other respects will well compare with 
the former. Its one-story ward for surgical 
cases, with its ridge ventilation, cannot be sur- 
passed, and would almost seem to preclude the 
necessity of the Lister treatment, so much 
used there, 

The Boston City Hospital we have also 
visited and examined with care, Its fine situ- 
ation, its superior administration, and its cap- 
ital constraction are the boast of all Boston- 
ians. Its basement is enough to excite the en- 
thusiasm of a builder, and its wards that of all 
sanitarians. The new Presbyterian Hospital, iv 
Philadelphia, and the Cook County Hospital, of 
Chicago, may be also well referred to as 
models. To us, however, perhaps the most 
interesting of a)] is the Barnes Hospital at tue 
Old Soldiers’ Home, near Washington, because, 
with great advantages of locality, in it are 
most closely tested methods of heating, rapidity 
of currents under different plans of ventilation, 
the full effects of the fan as a regulator both 
of air and temperature, and various other 
points of skilled administration, Our hos- 
pitals, while having much valuable experience 
and observation, have been deficient in data. 
This one is rather the pioneer in close sanitary 
studies of this kind. The great art of finding 
out how best to care for the sick is twin sister 
to that of keepivg people well. When we make 
the hospitals healthy we teach how to make 
the bomes healthy aud restrict the necessity 
for hospitals. Io watching these institutions, 
aod the interest of ladies and gentlemen in 
them, we have been interested to note bow 
suggestive they are of plans and methods of 
sanitary improvement everywhere. They thus 
help to pay back to society the money ex- 
pended upon them, while they stand as 
precious monuments of that philanthropy which 
responds to the call of our suffering, regard- 
less of causes, and seeks to relieve the body, 
as wellascare for the soul. In all our great 
institutions for health we bespeak the ins 
terest of all, for they help us to happier and 
healthier lives, and prevent, as well as relicve, 
‘disease. 

aap neem 


fine Bets 


THE LOAN EXHIBITION AT THE 
ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 


Il. 





‘THERE are not wanting the chalky, epotty, 
unnatural, cleverly-drawu, ideally superficial 
pictures in the Boldini school. They are there 
from the fountain-head down to the followers. 

Beloir has a well-painted picture, very har- 
monfous in color, that is really too revolting in 
subject, too vulgar in concep!fon to let us en- 
joy the color. We have sometimes sald that 
an artist should not be consclentious—that he 
should work spontaneously ; but, in the face 
of this, we must add his instincts must be 
good Spontaneous? Yes; but the sponta- 
neous stream of bis expression must flow from 
a pure heart. 

There are a number of Bouguereau’s. He 
always seems to us to represent the es-ence of 
the mediocre and commonplace, the consolo.is 
and the weak. Some studies by Chase disap- 
point us ; for we remember the pale woman ip 
the riding habit at the Society of American 
Artists, last spring. 

With delight we come upon No. 31, by J. F. 
Millet—‘‘ Peasant Woman of Calvados.’’ Here 
we are inthe classic atmosphere. There is noth 
ing to be excused ; and the mind, the heart, 
the sense are all at once elevated. 

Fortuny has a portrait of a Spanish lady. 
It is compared in the catalogue to a Ve- 
Jasquez, which is a clear departure from 
fact, though truer of the hand and dress than 
of the face. It is, indeed, a masterly portrait» 
and the hand alone would make it valuable. 
The absolute realism of the dress, while it 
is treated in a quite subordinate way and 
painted with a wise, secure carelessness, is a 
fine lesson to the crowd of French genré painters. 
We do not Jike the painting of the face so well 
as the rest, and we thiuk the background too 
bear. 

There are some of Jacque’s delightful land- 
scapes with sheep. There is a Tadema, only 
interesting in its technique and deep, har- 
monious color, ‘A Study,” No. 72, by Jobn 
La Farge, representing ® woman asleep ina 
chair, dressed in Japanese draperies. These 
last and the hands, especially the right one, 
are as exquisite bits of painting 98 one would 
wish. Hans Makart, of Vienna, who gave us 
two years ago those acre-long decorations, that 
were gorgeous in color as a garden of flowers, 
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has two large figures, interesting and strange, 
brilliant and ricb, and somber in color, very bad 
in drawing, especialy No. 88, There are others 
we would mention ; but we already must close, 
without even place to speak of the French 
bronzes, the tapestries, embroideries, silver, 
pottery,the marvelous Chinese and Japanese 
embroidertes, tne carviogs in Jade, the antique 
musical instruments, the lantern of the time 
of Diircr, the miniatures, the old carved chairs, 
the rugs, the glass, the arms, etc., e:c. Nor even 
of the little room containing specimens of the 
work of the Soeicty cf Decorative Art, in aid 
of which this exbibition is ma‘e. 

The South Room picture gallery has three 
bronzes, which in workmanship alone ere in 
very interesting contrast to the Japauese 
brovzes in the Oriental collection. The Japan- 
ese seem to have the secret of an exquisite 
sbarpuess of outline. 

The famous French aniinal sculptor, Barye, 
has a group cast by Barbedienve, represent- 
ing Theseus and the centaur Bianor. The- 
seus, forcing back the buman half of 
the centaur into a helpless attitude, bas 
mounted his back and is about to kill him. 
The action is magnificent, and, viewed from 
any side, the composition of the group is fine. 
The figure of Theseus is iotelligently made 
out in the anatomy ; but the typa is too short 
limbed, It is far from Greek ia its propor- 
tions. The short legs give a lack of dignity 
io a near view ; yet the impression of the whole 
fe of force and almost grandeur, In detail 
Barye is less sensitive in depicting the human 
figure than the avimal. 

Of an utterly different school is Carpeaux’s 
work, It has no nobility, but «a perfect 
knowledge of anatomy, startling life, an 
abandon; but it is not great, Here we have 
the central figure of that group culled ** La 
Danse,”? which ornaments the Paris Opera 
House. A youth, who in one band bears aloft 
a@ tambour'ne, acd in a mad ecstasy sprirgs 
from the ground, his supple figure palpitating 
with life. A laughing child at his fect shakes 
a stick of bells. The group is of a most suc- 
cessful golden bronze and very finely execute 1. 

At the opposite end of the room stands a life- 
size bronze, by the same artist, of a fisner-boy 
on the seashore, holding a shell to his ear. 
The pose of the fingers strikes us as affected 
and unnaturs}. The boy is nude and wears a 
cap like a night-cap. He kneels, holding the 
shell to his ear and smiling. It is admirably 
modeled ; but the thing lacks interest and im- 
agination. 

Perhaps in no department of the Exbibition 
isso high astandard preserved as ion the De- 
partment of Oriental Art. Tnisis chiefly Japan- 
ese and Chinese. These countries, espectally 
Japan, have reached the absolute perfection of 
their art. They are in the condition that Flor- 
ence was in her greatest day, wheo ber artist « 
were fine artisans, and ber artisans almost 
arti-ts. Wedo not mean to put tne Japanese 
art on a plane with the old Italian, They are 
as unlike in direction and in aspiration as we J 
could be; but they are alike in their perfec- 
tion and in being the result of an atmospnere 
that makes their art spontaneous. 

See the masks (763) used in the No’ 
dance of the Japanese opera, After the in- 
stinct of the Japanexe, they are grote:que ; but 
how powerful! Think, in comparison, of the 
best masks made in Europe and America— 
mere careless buffoonery, unlike these, whic } 
represent Nature only in an abstract, ideal 
way (we use the word as meaning the oppo- 
site of realistic only), and bave anintensity «3 
expression that we have only seen equaled in 
those strange creations—those monsters of 
fire, of earth, or water—that Willlam Blake 
gave form to. In poict of execution they 
could not be more delicate if they were meant 
for a cabicet ornament. 

See the little Satsuma - ware figure, No. 665. 
What dignity, what mystery of expression ! 
And, for color, to what a refined taste does it 
appeal ! 

We find among the carvings inivory(and a 
very rare aod beautiful collection they are) a 
little lady, in rich robes, with a fan in her hand. 
The little tigure is at most four inches in hight. 
It has an air of elegance, even majesty, that is 
striking in the ex'reme, Here we seem to 
have a serious portrait. For once, the artist 
has not in bis conception anything of the gro- 
tesque. In beautiful lines the gorgeous robe 
displays and adorns the figure. The batr is 
most skillfully dressed. The details of orna 
ment are rendered with a marvelous fidelity. 
The tiny fan the lady bolds is thin as a butter- 
fly’s wing and carved in a sort of lace-work. 

There are groups of from two to seven or 
eight figures, executed with perfect finish and 
an exact knowledge of the buman figure, and 
always very fice in action. These are always 
carved of a single piece of ivory. Some are 
but an inch square. A tiny one, of several 
men and a borse in a boat, is about two inches 
by one and a half. One somewhat larger repre- 
sents a woman bearing a basket of fish on her 

head and leading a child by the hand. This is 





some four inches in hight and the grace and 
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boldness with which the drapery is managed 
are a delight to see, There is a great number 
of these carvings, and they are all fine. 

There is a case of carviugs in Jade and crys- 
tale, among which we find very interesting and 
curious things. ‘Ancestral Tablets’’~one in 
dark green, with figures and trees, all of which 
possibly commemorate events in the ancestor's 
life; two in white, with characters engraved 
and gilded—these have stands of cloisonné 
enamel, Perhaps the ‘“Japanologues” can 
tell us if such tablets are placed upon the 
tomb of the deceased, or kept in the house as 
a family portrait might be. The Jade admits, 
from its hardness, of very fine cutting; but 
this same hardness makes the Jade carvings 
very expensive, and we have heard that the 
work is handed down, sometimes unfinished, 
from father to son, the next generation carry- 
ing on and completing the work. Thereisa 
“*sceptre’’ of Jade designed with great ele- 
gance. It is white, carved with letters with 
green Jade tips, and a rich ornament of tassels 
in silk depending from the lower end. The 
handle is a double curve, and the heada flat 
disk, much cut, which is turned back upon the 
handle. It is scarcely more than a foot in 
length. 

nen) 


Biblical Aesearch. 


Why do the symbols «f paganism reappear 
fio systems totally opposed thereto? The 
veneration of the Moon-goddess, Meni, or the 
Queen of Heaven, Meleketh Hashamaim, did 
not remain wholly strange to the Israelites : 

“ But as for you, that forsake Jehovah, 
And forget my holy mountain; 
That prepare a table for Gad [Good-luck}, 
And fill a libation to Meni [ Myv7, the Moon).” 
—I8, LXV, ll. 





“The children guthc r wood, 

And the fathers kindle the fire, 

And the women knead the dough, 

To make cakes to Meleketh Mashamaim.” 

—JER. VII, 18, 
Which the LXX render by 7 fowidicca rév 
ovpavav, and the Vulgate by regina cali, the 
Queen of Heaven, beyond doubt. The same 
was Ashtoreth, the divinity of the Zidonians 
whom Solomon honored on the bamoth, 
which were on the west of Jerusa- 
lem, on the right hand of Mount Mash- 
hith (II Kings xxiil, 13). Islamism was 
inaugurated for the destruction of idolatry; 
was it not? And yet every follower of the 
prophet prostrates himeelf before a black 
stone, a betylus or aerolite, at Mekkah, de- 
rived from pre-Mobammedan idolatry ; and to- 
day the sign of the Moon-goddess floats on the 
banner of Islamism above the head.of every vo- 
tary, another derivation from the idolatry is de- 
stroyed. And in Chrirtianity, from what source 
other than paganism has the symbol of the 
Moon become 60 intimately associated with the 
Madonna? How quickly the “‘ lmaculate Con- 
ception’? of Maurtilo recalls the words of 
Horace : 
* Siderum reaina bicornia, audl, 
Luna, puellas.”’ 
**O Moon, crescent queen of the stars, 
Listen to maidens.” 
—** Carm. Sac.,” 35, 36. 

Or how is it that, soon after entering the great 
basilica of the Vatican, every true son of the 
Church bows before and kisses the toe of a 
bronze statue of Jupiter Capitolinus, changed 
only in name to that of St. Peter? 


....More than a century and a half ago Re- 
Jand suspected that “the city Juda,” the abode 
of Zacharias and Elizabeth and birthplace of 
Jobn the Baptist, was the Levitical town of 
Juitah, by a possible change of the Hebrew 
letter wp, feth, ivto the Greek A, deltu. The 
suspicion is now revived and strengthened 
into a possibility by the writer ‘*Sm,’’ in 
**Riehm’s Dictionary.”’ ‘‘Under these cir- 
cumstances it is not improbable that ‘ the elty 
Juda’ is, through an incorrect orthography, 
either by Luke himself or by an early 
copyist, the Old Testament city Jutta.” 
The circumstances are that the city ino 
questiop could not be Jerusalem, because 
Jerusalem belonged properly to the tribe 
Benjamin, and was not situated in the ‘pill 
country”; norcould it have been Hebron, which 
was well known under its own name. The 
text reads simply é¢ 762cv "Tofda, which nat- 
urally means “to the city Juda,’ rather than 
«‘toa city of Judah,” Besides, Juda is indi- 
cated to be the name of the town by the ex- 
pression év 6An TH Opevvn tHe "Iovdatac— 
“throughout all the hill country of Jndwa’’; 


one of very different character, showing the 
form Judwa as what the text wou'd employ for 
the region of Judah. Furthermore, toe writer 
of the narrative, baving dwelt on events which 
occurred at Zacbarias’s own house, would not 
80 soop mention the place again in an indefinite 
way, 80 generally as by “a city of Juda or 
Judah.”? Good sense vow requires, in the 
mention of the place, the designation of a par 

ticular town. In the days of Eusebius Jettan 
was a large village, and in modern time Seetzen 
found Jitta, and Dr. Robinson Yutta, about 
two hours south of Hebron, a place inhabited 
by Mohammedans. 
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Pevgoualities, 


Mr. CHRISTOPHER R, ROBERTS, the founder 
of Robert College, at Constantinople, died 
suddenly in Paris, on the 27th ult. His ben- 
efactions were not directed to that institution 
alone. For forty-four years he was one of the 
chief counselors and supporters of the Home 
Mi-sionary Society; the Auburn and Beloit 
inetitutious received considerable endowments 
from him; and he assisted schools, churches, 
and theological students. The Constantinople 
college project he concetved while on a visit 
to the East, in 1864, and, after establishing it, 
be supported it steadily until its usefulness 
was put beyond all question. His gifts to the 
college during the last ten years have amount- 
ed to about two hundred thousand dollars, 
and it is believed that provision has been 
made io bis will for an ample endowment 
fund, Mr. Robert was one of the old sugar 
and cotton merchants of this city. 


--e--Miss Emma Bulkley, of Shurtleff Col- 
lege, at Alton, Ill., recently won the medal 
offered as a prize in the State Inter Collegiate 
Oratorical contest, against the combined oppo- 
sition of Knox, Monmouth, Champaign, IIli- 
nois, Bloomington, and McKendree Colleges. 
When ehe returned home, a grand parade was 
arranged in her honor, the procession being 
headed by Miss Bulkley, in an open carriage, 
followed by the Bluff City Band, a wagon full 
of young ladies, and about two hundred stu- 
dents, bearing torches, banners, and flags. 
Toe townspeople honored the procession with 
showers of flowers, and after the band had 
“serenaded”? the young lady’s parents the 
company marched to the houses of the pres- 
ident and professors of the College, where 
speeches were made, The town was brilllant- 
ly illuminated. 


....The number of receipts for the manage- 
ment of the voice in public speaking may be 
safely estimated as equal to the number of 
pubNe speakers, It seems that Mr. Gladstone 
is no «xception, and that he bas his hobby on 
this point. ‘‘ When I have bad very lengthened 
statements to make,’’ he says, ‘‘I have used 
what is called egg-flip—a glass of sherry beat- 
en up with anegg. I think it excellent; but I 
have much more faithin the egg than in the 
alchohol. I neverthink of employing it un- 
less on the rare occasions when! have ex- 
pected to go much beyond an hour. Onestrong 
reason for using something of the kind is the 
great exbaustion often consequent on protract- 
ed expectation and attention before speaking,” 





...-Dr. A. L. Sweet, the present proprietor 
ofthe Horion homestead at 8 uthuld, L. 1, 
built in 1639, and supposed to be the oldest 
bouse in America, proposes to tear it down, 
and put something more modern in its place. 
To celebrate its long life and before proceed- 
ing to its demolition, the occupants gave an 
old-fashioned house-warm'ng in the venerable 
mansion, wh'ch was turned to good account 
as a benefit for the Presbyterian church in the 
village. About three hundred guests were 
present, some of whom appeared in the garb of 
two hundred years ago, and all enjoyed them- 
selves around tables, fireplaces, and bric-d-brac 
of equal age, 


...-Professor George E, Foster, of the Uni- 
versity of the Province of New Brunswick, at 
Fledericton, who bas for years occupied the 
chair of ancient languages in that Inati, 
tution, is to make a temperance trip (by invi- 
tation of temperance friends) in the United 
States, beginning Jan. 5th, 1879. Besides beirg 
a thorough scholar, he is known aleo as a bril- 
lant speaker and stands at the head of the 
temperance refurmere of Canada. As he has 
carefully studied the question and presents 
the best of reasons for total abstinence and 
prohibition, he will be welcomed as a great ad- 
dition to our force of workers, 


.---Dr, Stapley’s vistt to this country bas at 
least settled the question that an American 
bishop stands above an English dean When 
the Doctor first met Bishop Williams, at Hart- 
ford, the latter welcomed him with the re. 
mark: “ And this is Dean Stanley?’ ‘‘ Yes,” 
was the reply, ‘‘and you, sir, are Bishop Wil- 
liams?” Being answered in the affirmative, 
the Dean looked up irqutringly into the tall 
Bisbop’s face, and continued : ‘1 did not sup- 
pose you were £0 very tall, Bishop Williams.”’ 
The Bishop, with that quick, genial humor for 
which he is so noted, replied: “ And I did not 
know you were 80 short.” 


...-A good story is told at the expense of 
the Rev. D. P. Mitchell, the Greenbick can- 
didate for governor in Kansas. In a recent 
political speech, he approved an exclusive 
paper currency, and derided gold and silver as 
“twin relics of barbarism.’’ A few nights 
later, while preaching at a camp-meeting, he 
described the Celestial City as pictured in the 
book of Revelations, with gates of silver and 
precious stones and streets paved with gold, 
when One of his coloreo hearers shout:d out: 
**8top dar, Brudder Mitchell! No gold and 





silver in cat place. Dey’s twin relics of bar- 
barism!”’ 


Science, 


SomME remarkable discoveries have been 
made conjointly by Messrs. Isaac Burk and 
Edward Potts and Dr. J. Gibbons Hunt, of 
the Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sciences, 
aod which have recently been communicated 
to that body. That asclepiadaeous flowers 
catch insects is well knowo, Iathe common 
milk weed and other al ied plants portions of 
legs, antennw, and tongues may at any time 
be generally found in the flowers, These have 
generally been supposed to be caught as it 
were by accident, through the limbs being 
drawn through the narrowiog clefts of some of 
the segments. But from observations made in 
the Stapelia, the well-known ‘‘toad-plaut”’ or 
‘carrion flower’’ of our greenhouses, there 
seems to be in this genus at least a peculiar 
trap, which, on being touched, springs shut 
and catches what is put intoit; and it !s by this 
peculiar piece of mechanism that insects are 
caugut. The wonderful discovery opens up 
again the question of the true relation 
in the great plan of Nature between 
flowers and insects. It is believed that 
an occasional cross is beneficial to 
a species, and that insects are the great 
agents by which io certain kinds of flowers 
foreign pollen is brought, to effect the cross. 
Insects should be regarded as the flowers’s 
friends. So long as these captures were re- 
garded as mere accidents, one might rest satis- 
fied with an explanation on record, offered by 
Professor Asa Gray, that it simply proved there 
was no benefit unmixed with evil in the world. 
But, if we find that there are in flowers traps 
deliberately set to catch insects, which we sup- 
pose engaged in aspectal design to cross-fertilize 
these flowers, it is impossible to conceive that 
these cross purposes can be both working to 
the one end. Dr. Hunt suggests that possibly 








the plant is really insectiverous, and that the 
insects it traps are used to nourish the flower 
in its efforts at producing seed. But, as only 
the leg or tongue is caught, and the insect, if 
unable to tear its body aways, remains to dry 
up, it is difficult to conceive just how the in- 
sect can benefit the flower. That the visits of 
insects are of very little use for cross-fertiliza 

tion may be inferred from the fact that in as- 
clepiadaceous flowers freely visited by insects 
not one flower in a hundred perfects a secd- 
vessel. The great question still remains: If not 
for nutrition nor for cross-fertilization, what 
are the insects’;visits for? It can scarcely be 
for the insects’ good, when the visits terminate 
80 dieastrously to the visitors. 


...-Dr. John C. Draper publishes an im- 
portant paper in the last number of the Amer- 
ican Journal of Science ‘‘on the presence of 
dark lines in toe solar spectrum which corre- 
epund closely to the lines of the spectrum of 
oxygen,” io which he states his belief, and the 
grounds for it, that oxygen and the other non- 
metallic elements also are represented in the 
solar spectrum by true dark lines, much less 
intense, however, than those of the metals. 
He worked by photography, forming the spec- 
trum upon the sensitive plate by means of a 
oiffraction grating and concave reflector. The 
apparatus was 60 constructed thut the rays no- 
where bad to pass through glats. Dr, Draper 
lays great stress on this, though we are unable 
to see why. He finds sixty-five lines in the 
photcgraphic part of the solar spectrum which 
he assigns to oxygen. In seventeen cases the 
coincidence seems to be absolute, and in the 
rest the disc epancy is quite witbin the limits 


of error of even bis very accurate wode of ob- 
servaiion. 


.-.»The lind and fresb-water shells of Tas- 
manila are voticeavle, says Mr, Petterd, tn Soi, 
ence- Gossip, for the extremely restricted locall 
zatiou of many of the species of land and fresh- 
water shells, although the distribution of ani 
mal! life in other classes 1s not so generally re- 
stricted. This is correlated with tue extremely 
diversified nature of this i-land, witn its die- 
tinct mountain ranges aud valieys, its rivers 
and thick fores's. Thue Helices sre strikingly 
different from those of the mainland of Aur- 
traiia. The number of species, more especiaily 
of the smailer forms, is surprising. Mr. Pet- 
terd says be never collected in a fresh locality 
wituout finding one or more new species, Like 
the land species, the fre-h-water forme are very 
local in their distribution, almost every creek 
aud mountain-etream affording a distinct spe- 
cies. The species of Phyra and Limoea have 
mortly close represeutatives in Australia, ard 
the same may be said of the remaining species, 
except an Ancylus. 


.-.» Prof. J.J. Stevenson, in Volume KKK 
of the ‘‘Pennsylvania Geological Reports,” de- 
scribes the undulations of the strata in the 


southwest corner of the state. ‘I'welve anti- 
clivals exist there, parallel with the course 
N. N. E., 8. 8. W., and each one extends 
further 8. W. than the one adjv ining it on tbe 
west. Allof them are merged finally into one 
great fold—the Tygarts anticlinal—in West 
Virginia. There is a connection between tne 
existence of enormous faults in Southwest 
Virginia and those numerous folds furtner 
north; the force in the former case easing 
itself by fractures of the crust, and in the Jatter 
by a shoving of the strata ivto ridges. Some 
of the most important of these Pennsylvania 
axes seem to have been foand during the early 





part of the Coal Measure period. 








teachers. 
number 80,700; communicants 17,400. There 





Tue editor of the Indian Evangelical Review 
has been gathering by circular the op!nions of 





‘missionaries of all denominations in Ind‘a on 


the subject of street-presching, The results, 

present:d in the July number, are of great 

value. To the first quertioo—as to the jadt- 

ciousness of street-preaching—thirty-two an- 

swers were received, of which 28 took ground 

in favor of street-preaching, Two were opposed 

to it and two were doubtful. The doubtful 

ones were doubtful only as respects the man- 

ner of conducti«g street preaching, When con- 

ducted discreetly, they had no objection to it, 

On the second question, as to the advisability 

of making persistent efforts where such intense 

oppo ition is manifested as to prevent atten- 
tion on the part of those wbo wish to hear, 
twelve are in favor of such persistency and six- 
teen are opposed to it. In respect tothe third 
question, which inquires whether such persist- 
epcy may not bring the Gospel into disrepute 

and make it ridiculous, the vote stands 

twelve yeas to thirteen nays, The fourth 
question, which asked whether such persisten- 

cy would not resultin hardening and repel- 

ling some, is deciied in the affirmative by a 
vote of eighteen to three. In response to the 
fifth question, as to whether good effects 
would not flow from the preacher's persisten- 
cy, bineteen said yes and fourno, ‘“ The an- 
swers on the sixth question,’’ says the editor 
of the Review, “do vot admit of easy classi- 
fication. Eighteen express the decided opin~- 
fon that no other method of work can in all 
respects take the place of street-preaching, 
though other methods must be used in con- 
nection with that; street-preaching being 
thus regarded as one means among many—all 
of which have their important use and should 
be employed as circumstances may direct, 
Twelve mention other forms of work which 
should also be employed; but, with one or 
two exceptions, they do eo in such a manner 
as, taken in connection with the general drift 
of their replies, indicates plainly that they do 
not advocate the giving up of street-preach- 
ing, but merely the use of other means along 
with it. Astothe seventh question, thirteen 
know of conversions which ean be attributed 
directly to street-preaching. Nine speak of 
indirect results—the arousing of attention, the 
first impulse toward Christianity, the dissem- 
ination of Christian knowledge, the prepara- 
tion for other modes of labor—or of results 
which must have been attained, but of which 
we cannot speak with confidence. Five know 
of vo results in the circle of their own ex- 
perience; yet one of these five, after saying 
that he caunot mention any case of direct 
result, forthwith proceeds to give one! 
A supplementary circular was sent out after 
the above anewers were received, asking, 
among other questions, whether discussion 
should be allowed during street-preaching, 
and, if not, how it could be prevented. Nine 
of the twer ty-three answers favor the allowing 
of discussion, four regard it as injurious and 
are agaiost it, aud the other ten are willing to 
allow exceptions toarule against it, Upon 

this subject the editor quotes with approval a 
sentence from one of the answers as furnish- 

ing a good rule for general adoption. It is 

as follows: 

“If, therefore, a preacher can ordinarily 
control, even tolerably, the limits and the heat 
of discussions, it is uvde-irable to probibit 
aiscussion in etreet-preaching, and occa: ion. 
ally he would bave resson to welcome it.” 


s+eeThe Ceylon correspondent of the Lon- 
don Methodist Recorder describes the manner 
io which young Bishop Coplestone adminis- 
ters the ecclesiastical affairs of Ceysjon. 
Some time ago a young English priest charged 
a native catechist belonging to the Church 
Missionary Society with worshiping in a 
* Wesleyan chapel—a conven icle.” The 
Bishop lectured the catecbist gravely on the 
evile of dissent and schism, and told bim 
what penalties would be visited on those who 
encoursged either. Then the cateebist told 
how he came to visit the Wesleyan chapel. He 
said, going to the church to receive the 
Lord’s Supper, he saw the young priest, his ac- 
cuser, kneel before a cross on the altar, as 
though praying. This in his eyes was idol- 
atry, and he could not go tothe church after 
that ; and so he went to the Wesleyan cbapel. 
The Bishop had no lecture to read to the of- 
fending priest, while he had decided not to 
admit to ordination the poor catechist. 


...-A summary of the work of the Church 
Missionary Society in India shows that it has 
thirteen missions, as follows: Calcutta, Ben? 
gal, Santal, Northwest Provinces, Central 
Provinces, Punjab, Sindh, Bombay, Deccan, 
Madras, Tinnevelly, Travancore, and Telugu. 
Upon these missions 134 missionaries are em- 
ployed, of whom 127 are clericsl. There are 
also 95 native clergy and 1,717 native lay 
Tbe native Christian adherents 





were 8,066 baptisms in 1877, of which 1,344 
were of adults, 
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The Sunday-School, 


LESSON FOR NOV. 17th. 


ZACCHEUS THE -PUBLICAN.—LUKE, x1x» 
1—10. 


Nores.—‘‘ Through Jericho,””"—On his way to 
Jerusalem. Jericho was one of the most im- 
portant cities in Palestine, on the west side of 
the Jordan. ‘* Chief among the publicans,’'— 
The common tax-gatherers had to pay io their 
collections to him, and he had his percentage 
on it all. Probably he was, like all his class, 
extortionate and his wealth was largely got by 
oppression. “ To see Jerus.”"—He does not 
seem to have yet been consciously a disciple ; 
but probably, with some curiosity, was yet ina 
state of mind ready to be impressed. 
« Sycamore.”—A species of fig tree, with large 
leaves like the mulberry. ** To-day I must 
abide at thy house.”"—He estopped there proba- 
bly only for a meal, and not over night. Al- 
though this is not certain. ‘© A sinner. — 
He was presumably a bad man, as being a tax- 
gatberer; and he probably deserved his repu- 
tation, “* I give to the poor."—I will give. 
He was instently converted to the Gospel of 
Christ. ———"' If 1 have taken anything.”—The 
condition is not meant to express doubt; but to 
concede the sin.——-—‘‘ Fourfold.”—The full 
atonement required by the Jewish law. A 
son of Abraham,’’—By birth and now in spirit. 
‘* The lost..’—Indicating that our Lord 
recognized the Jewish judgment against Zac- 
cbeur’s previous character as just. 

Jnstruction.—While riches are no help to a 
Christian character, tbey need be no hin- 
drance. A Christian man may be rich and 
msy earn wealth. But it is so hard as to be 
impossible for them that trust in riches to ir- 
herit the Kingdom of God, Riches are but an 
accident of this earth. We leave them when 
we go intothe other world. Here only, like 
our food or clothes or education, they can 
help or hinder us, They are to be used, and 
according tothe use made of them here will 
they provide us with the true riches or rob us 
of them. 

It is the part of one who wants to do 
and get good to see who Jesus is. Like Zac- 
cheus, we have all heard of Jesus as a great 
and wonderful teacher. He may help us. 
Certainly we had better fiod out whether he fs 
what he fs claimed to be. 

Even an unintelligent, blind seeking after 
Christ he will not disappoint. All Zaccheus 
did was to climb up into a tree, to get a better 
view of Christ, because he was interested in 
the great teacher. Our Saviour recognized 
even that amount of discipleship, and re- 
warded him for it. 

The highest favor Christ could do on earth 
for one who showed him honor was to visit 
him in his home. The best favor he can do 
us is to abide with us. With us he will abide, 
if we will welcome him. Not fora night, while 
on his journey; but be will make his home 
with us. Our hearts may be his dwelling 
place. 

Jesus took pains when on earth to rebuke 
and shock the prejudices of those who looked 
dowo on some classes of soeicty. No matter 
who the people were that were despised— 
whether publican, Samaritan, or the woman 
that was a sinner—Jesus was remarkable for 
going out of his way toshow sympathy and re- 
gard for them. It was as if, in the days of 
greatest prejudice against them, he had visited 
and had lodged with Negroes in this country. 
Scirce any man is so little like Jesus as he that 
despises the despised. 

Those that murmur pow at Christians who 
show most fellowship with the despised do not 
have Cbrist’s spirit. There are those now who 
do not want poor people or colored people fo 
their churebes or Sunday-:chools; who do not 
want to be over-run with common people; but 
they thus prove themselves not to be disciples, 

This publican shows how uprightness of 
character may be expected where Christ 
abides. He proves himself to be charitable 
and just. He will signalize his disciplesbip by 
giving balf his goods to the poor, and he will 
restore any property which he may have got 
unfairly. Wealth is good if well used ; and 
there is no better use that can be made of it 
than to help the poor. ‘Distribute to the 
poor,” said our Saviour once. That is the way 
to have “treasures ia Heaven.” Io that way 
will ‘‘ salvation come ’’ to our houses. 

We are all lost—not only the despised pub- 
lican, but all of us; and to us the Saviour 
comes to save us. Let us be very ready and 
haste to find him. Let us invite him to visit 
and remain with us. Let us give our life and 
effort, as he did, to make the sinful and the 
suffering better and happier, and He who 
came to seek the lost will find us and save us. 

Salvation is for “this day.’”” The publican 
improved the present opportunity to see 
Jesus. The accepted time is now, the day of 
salvation is now. There is no other, no better 
chance to become a Christian: than to-day. 
Let Zaccheus beourexample. , vou 





























THE INDEPENDENT! 
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School and College, 


SEVERAL prominent gentlemen have been 
making educational addresses lately, which 
ought to have a wide reading. On the 2th 
the various college chapters of the Delta 
Kappa Epsilon Society beld their annual con- 
vention at New York, when Prof. Alex. Win- 
chell, of Syracuse University, delivered an ora- 
tion on “‘ Modernized Education,” in which he 
claimed that, with all our boasted advancement, 
there is too much that is theoretical and anti- 
quated in our present system of collegiate 
training’;*‘one serious defiefency, for instance, 
being the‘new graduate’s usual ignorance of 
our national organization, laws, and political 
history and of the principles and demands of 
political life. He may come out a good 
scholar, but a poor citizen. At the Thirty- 
second Annual Meeting of the Connecticut 
Teachers’ Association, held at New Haven, 
President L. Clarke Seelye, of Smith’s Female 
College, spoke on the collegiate education of 
women. Governor Hubbard wanted to see 
labor better educated, and made a strong ap- 
peal for giving it every possible advantage 
through the common schools. Many others 
made practical speeches. The resolutions ad- 
v. cated the teaching of the metric or decimal 
system of calculation in the schools ; also that 
it is the duty of every teacher to advocate a 
free public library in every town, under the 
provisions of an act of legislation now in force 
giving authority so to do. 

....The venerable 8t. Andrew’s University, 
Grest Britain, now grants degrees to women. 
Its “Literate of Arts Certificate” at its dis- 
posal is equivalent in honor and io the strin- 
gency of the previous examinations to the 
M.A. degree formen, The subjects for exam- 
ination are forthe most part those taught in 
the University itself; but to these bave been 
added history and the French, German, and 
Italian languages, with their literatures. Can- 
didates must pass in four of these, one at leust 
being a language; or must pass in two and 
gain honors in ene, to receive a title. One sub- 
ject may be taken in each year, and should the 
candidate pass this pass will count toward the 
title forthe next year. Six ladies have this 
year succeeded in obtaining a degree, and up- 
ward of thirty, baving passed or taken honors 
in one or more subjects, are so far on their 
way toward it, The distinctive feature in the 
St. Andrew’s scheme and one deserving of 
consideration is that it allows women to grad- 
uate as L.A., who take only one subjecta 
year and who spread their study and compe- 
tition over a period of two, three, or four 
years according as the candidate takes more 
or fewer subjects at a time. By this plan 
‘ cramming” for examinations is obviated. 





...»Miss Helen A. Shafer, professor of math- 
ematics at Wellesley College, has received the 
degree of A. M. from Oberlin College. This 
is the tbird honorary degree of A. M. that has 
been given to professors at Wellesley. The 
pew laboratory for biology is now in successful 
operation. The microscopes were purchased 
io England; but new sets of objectives, of 
high power, have been made for the laborato- 
ry by Robert Tolles, of Boston, whose ob- 
jectives have a world-wide celebrity. There is 
an excellent biological laboratory at Johns 
Hopkins University ; but Wellesley is first 
among the colleges in introducing the practi- 
cal study of this new science, 


....Dr. Ruffner, superintendent of public 
instruction in Virginia, beldly denounces the 
misappropriation ef echool funds as a piece 
of robbery. He claims that $850,000 was col- 
lected from the people and set apart by law 
for the support of the common schools, and 
charges that this, with the interest, has been 
diverted from its proper use and applied to the 
ordinary expenses of the state government, 
This is but one of the unhappy phases of Vir- 
gioia’s financial management. 


.-.-The Colorado State University continues 
to grow to such an extent that it has been 
found necessary to increase the teaching force 
this year. Professor F. W. Gove, a graduate 
of Dartmouth College, has been elected to a 
chair in mathematics. There are now 79 
students attending, against 48 at this time last 
year. 

....Of the 470 students now in the Ohio 
Wesleyan University 140 are ladies. In the 
college classes there are 70 freshmen, 45 soph- 
omores, 35 juniors, and 37 seniors. The new 
profeeror of Hebrew, W. W. Davis, a Ph. D., 
of Halle, is putting great enthusiasm into his 
department. 

.. -At the ceremonies of ‘‘ Founder’s Day ” 
at Lafayette College, Easton, Penn., on the 
23d, the degree of LL D. was conferred upon 
Mr. N. B. Smithers, prestdent of the Alumni 
Society. He replied with a speech in Latin. 


...-The Vermont legislature proposes to 
‘investigate ” the State Agricultural College, 
which is charged with failing to use the money 


appropriated for its support as the legislature 
intended. 





Pebbles. 


Don’t get in debt to a shoemaker if you 
would call your sole your own. 


...-* There, there, Johnny,’”’ said a fond 
mother; ‘‘ put up that jam. Enough is as good 
as a feast.” ‘‘Mebbe’t is,’ replied Johnny; 
“« but I’)l take the feast in mine.”’ 


eeseA lady remonstrated with her butcher 
for his cruel treatment in putting little lambs 
to death. ‘‘Why, madame,” said he, ‘‘ you 
would not eat them alive ; would you ?” 





.-.“ That’s the smallest horse I ever saw,’ 
said a countryman, on viewing a Shetland pony. 
“ Indade, now,’’ replied bis Irish companion, 
but I've seen one as small as two of him.’’ 


....-Among other curiosities on exhibition at 
the American department of the Paris Expo- 
sition was a spring chicken from an American 
boarding-house. It took the leather medal. 


«.+-Doting Mother: “ Yer, I shall be happy 
to give you the wages you ask; but I shall ex- 
pect you to love the dear children.’? Nurse: 
“‘T shall be very happy to do so, ma’am; but, 
of course, that would be an extra.” 

...-A London hotel-keeper charged in his 
bill ‘Swans, one guinea.”’ ‘ButI haven’t had 
any swans,’ protested the astonished guest. 
“It’s the view, sir, from the hopen winder,” 
explained the waiter, pointing with a fork 
toward the Thames. ‘“‘We don’t charge for 
swans in a back room.” 


-«»-80me one has suggested that if the io- 
ventor of the phonograph would bring outa 
little machine to be attacbed to the door which 
would say, when the landlord called for the 
rent, “‘Come again next month !” it would 
have a good eale. So it would; and if he 
wanted a name for it he might call it the post- 
ponograph. 


..--A Bishop of Oxford sent round to the 
eburch-wardens in his diocese a circular of in- 
quiries, including the question: ‘ Does your 
officiating clergyman preach the Gospel, and is 
his conver:ation and carriage consistent there- 
with ?”? The church-warden of Wallingford 
replied: ‘‘He preaches the Gospel, but does 
not keep a carriage.” 


...-An honest farmer from Auburn drove up 
into Haymarket Square, a few days since, and 
was met by a veteran jockey, lying in wait to see 
whom he might devour. ‘‘Good-morning, Mr. 
F.,” says the jockey. ‘‘ You’ve got a nice- 
looking beast there.’’ ‘ Yes,’’ replied honest 
F. ‘He's full of ginger!’ ‘ That’s just the 
kind of horse I want.’’ So they swapped. The 
next morning the jockey found his new beast 
had been stuffed with ginger to subdue the 
wind. 


....Advice to those going gunning: Don’t 
point your gun at yourself. Don’t point your 
gun at any one else. Don’t use your gun fora 
walking-stick. Don’t climb overa fence, and 
pull your gun tbrough muzzle foremost. Don’t 
throw your gun into aboat so that the trigger 
will catch in the seat and the charge be depés- 
ited in your stomach. Don’t use your gun for 
asledge-hammer, Don’t carry your gun full- 
cocked. Don’t carry your gun with the ham- 
mer down. Don’t bea fool. Don’t you forget 
it.—Forest and Stream, 


....A young lady from the city, boarding for 
the summer at a farm-house, visited the dairy 
attached, and watcbed the country maid in her 
toil with marked attention. ‘ Your task is a 
laborious one ?”? she remarked to the maid. 
“Somewhat, ma’am,” was the reply of the 
ma‘d. “Nature is indeed wonderful in Ler 
workirgs,’’ continued the lady. ‘‘ Observe the 
green grass in the fields, and in a short time 
it is converted into milk, and from milk to 
butter. Afier the formation of butter I bave 
been told that the milk is termed buttermilk,” 
“Yes, ma’am.”’ ‘Is fbere sufficient nutriment 
in it to be of any practical use?” ‘ Yes, 
ma’am.” ‘“Iffam not exhausting your pa- 
tience, may I ask you what use is made of but- 
termilk ?”? ‘We feed some of it to the hogs, 
and what’s left we feed to the boarders,”’ 


....Marshal Suvoroff, when receivirg a 
dispatch from the hands of a Russian sergeant 
who had greatly distinguished himeelf on the 
Danube, attempted to confuse the me:senger 
by a series of whimsical questions ; but found 
him fully equal to tbe occasion. ‘‘ How many 
fish are there in the sea?’? asked Suvoroff. 
“ All that are not caught yet,” was the answer. 
“How far is it to the moon?” ‘“ Two of your 
excellency’s forced marches.”? ‘* What would 
you do if you caw your men giving way in 
battle?’ “I'd tell them that there was a 
wagon-load of whisky just behind the enemy’s 
line.” Baffled at all points, the Marshal ended 
with: ‘*What’s the difference between your 
colonel and myself?’ ‘*My colonel cannot 


make me a lieutevant; but your excellency 
has only to say the word.” ‘I say it now, 
then,” avswered Suvoroff ; ‘“‘and aright good 
officer you'll be.”’ 








{November 7, 1878. 


Ministerial Register. 


DEATHS FROM YELLOW FEVER. 

BARTHE, AuBERT, German Lutheran, at Jef-. 
fereon City, La. 

FOSTER, Tipp, Methodist Episcopal, at New: 
Orleans, La. 

GREEN, , D.D., Colored Methodist, at. 
Vicksburg, Miss, 

HEIDENRICH, Joun, Catholic, at New Or-. 
leans, La. 

MADISON, 
Orleane, La. 











. Colored Methodist, at New 


BAPTIST, 


ANDERSON, T. D., First ch., New York City,, 
is about, it is said, to resign. 

BARBOUR, F. B., Melrose, Miss., resigns. 

CHANDLER. T. J., ord. at Independence, Tex.. 

CRANE, A. M., Medfield, accepts call to West. 
Boylston, Mass. 

CROSS, H., St. Paul, Minn., resigns. 

COOLEY, D. H., D.D., Canton, accepts call 
to Freeport, Ill. 

FARLEY, R. G., Mateawan, N. J., accepts. 
call to Milltown, N. H. 

GOLDEN, L., removes from Redwood to 
Fulton, N. Y. 

GRANT, R. D., Johnstown, accepts call to 
Broadalbiu, N. Y. 

HAYDEN, C. A., Cincinnati, O., resigns. 

HENSHEY, B. B., removes from Fleming to 
Nortbumberland, Penn. 

JACKSON, WILu1aM, New Bedford, Mass., as- 
couse charge of Bethany church, Newark, 


KING, H. M., Boston, Mass., declines call to 
the vacant professorship in Newton Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

MARTIN, G. 8., ord. at Lake Mills, Wis. 

MORSE, F. R., Albany, called to Tabernacle, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

a C. F., closes his labors at Peterboro, 
N. H. 


OMANS, W. P., Erie, N. Y., resigns. 

SMITH, W. A., ord. at Walnut Hills, Ky. 

TUFIS, G. E., West Waterville, Me., resigns. 

THURSTON, J. M., Redwvod Falls, Minn., 
resigns, 

WYMAN, C. H., South Glen’s Falls, N. Y., re- 
signs. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

CONANT, C. A., dismissed from pastoral 
charge of cburches in Duluth and Brain- 
erd, Mion., to accept a call to Cannon 
Falls and Douglass, Minn. 

CROSS, Ronanp 8., accepts a call to the Con- 
gregational church ip Anoka, Minn. 

FULLER, Avaustus H., ord. at Lynn, Mass., 
as evavgelist. 

FLANDERS, C. N., Westmoreland, N. H., 
called to Wapping, Conn, 

HARGRAVE, J. W., ord. at Brooklyn Vil- 
lage, O. 

HOUGATON, W. A., Berlin, Mass., resigns. 

a R. R., Methodist, Boston, ac- 
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cepts call to Poilips ch., South Boston, 
Mass. 

MURRAY, D. B., Northampton, N. H., re- 
signs. 


MILIKEN, C. E., Littleton, N. H., resigns. 

WESTON, T., Warwick, accepts call to Stowe, 
Conn. 

SMILH, Epwin, Barre, called to Williams- 
buig, Mass. 

WHITE, C. A., inst. at Hallowell, Me. 

WILLIAMS, E. 8., pastor Second Congrega- 
tional church, Minneapolis, Miup., sailed 
from Liverpool Oct, 19th, 


LUTHERAN, 


KOSER, J. A., inst. at Pine Grove Mille, Penn. 

LILLY, W. H., removes trom Newton, Iowa, 
to Abilene, Kan. 

STOCK, CHARLES M., accepts call to Blairs 
ville, Penn. 

WHITMAN, N., A., inst. at Lairdsville, Penn. 

WARNER, A. N., removes from New Cum- 
berland to Minersville, Peno. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


BURNS, CHares E., inst, at Manayunk, Penn. 

HOES, R. RANDALL, accepts call to New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y. 

HUNTING, G. F., Sparta, accepts call to 
Beaver Dam, Wie.. 

MAKCHUSSON, J. W., accepts call to Barre 
Center, N. Y 

McCURDY, James F., Pror., ord. at Prince 
ton, N. d., sine titulo, 

McKINLEY, W.D., Pike, N. Y., ord. Oct. 24th. 

RILEY, Isaac, Buffalo, N. Y., died Oct. 234. 

SWAN, WILurM, Stockton, N. J., called to 
Batavia, N. Y. 

SCOBLE, Rosert, Strathroy, Canada, called to 
Detroit, Mich. 

SIRICKLAND, W. P., D.D., Bridgehampton, 
L. L, resigns. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 
BAKER, Wa ttTeEr, ord. priest in New York 
City. 
BROWN, Epwarp R., Unionville, accepts cull 
to Nangatuck, Conn. 
KERR, J. C., ord. deacon in New York City. 
LANGDON, Wm. CuHauncey, Cambridge, 
Mass., renews his resignation. 
MARKS, Ws. L., crd. deacon at North Guil- 
ford, Conn, 
PAGE. SaMvEL P., Longwood, Mass., died Oct. 
23d, aged 89. 
SCUDDER, Henry Z., ord, priest at Berkeley 
Divinity School, Conn. 
= R. R., accepts call to Wheeling, W. 
a. 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention én our list of “* Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 


STANLEY IN AFRICA.* 


In these volumes Mr. Stanley bas given 
us a work which is both interesting and 
important: interesting as the story of a 
very dungerous and daring piece of explor- 
ation, and important in the geograpbical 
discoveries which came of that exploration. 
Let us first consider his achievements as a 
discoverer. 

On the 12th of November, 1874, Mr. 
Stanley, commissioned by the London 
Telegraph and the New York Herald, left 
Zanzibar, in latitude 6° south, with a com 
pany of 227 men, intending to force a pas- 
sage through Equatorial Africa. Thirty 
three months later (on the 11th of August, 
1877) he emerged upon the Atlantic coast, 
at the mouth of the Congo River, in the 
same latitude as that in which he entered, 
bringing with him 123 surviving members 
of his expedition. The rest had fallen by 
disease or in battle with the interior tribes 
of savages. 

These thirty-three months of exp'oration 
fall into two natural and distinct divisions, 
corresponding mostly to the division of 
Mr. Stanley’s volumes. First, the time 
spent to the eastward, around the sources 
of the Nile; second, the explorations of the 
central and westward portions of Equa- 
torial Africa, And their reward is what 
the German geographers call, not unjustly, 
the discovery of the Congo River. 

But Mr. Stanley accomplished not a little 
among the Nile sources before passing on to 
the Congo. Turn to Petermann’s Mittheilun- 
gen for December, 1877, and examine the map 
that sets forth the ‘‘ Present State of Geo- 
graphical Knowledge respecting Equatorial 
Africa.” To what a comparatively narrow 
space has the white spot shrunk that upon 
the older maps, and even upon all recent 
maps until the present one, represented 
our ignorance of Equatorial Africa! To 
be sure, there is an immense amount of 
detail left for the African explorer; but 
the riddle of the great rivers is solved, and 
first what is the source of the Nile and 
who was its discoverer. . 

Upon the east of Petermann’s map a vast 
buff colored tract stretches downward 
from the north, extending fully to the 
fifth parallel of south latitude. That is 
the region drained by the head-waters of 
the Nile. Near the head of it, stretching 
southwest from the Equator, lies a great 
lake, the Ukerewe, or Victoria Nyanza. 
That lake is the source of the Nile, and it 
was discovered by Captain Speke, in 1858. 
No other European explorer had ever seen 
it; and he not only saw it, but saw that it 
must be the true source of the Nile. Four 
years later he returned to Africa to verify his 
discovery; and, as he had visited the south- 
ern shores of the great lake in 1858, he ex- 
plored its northern and northwestern 
shores in 1862. Upon this second visit be 
verified what he had said upon his first. 
He saw the mighty stream of the White 
Nile leave the lake, just north of the 
Equator, plunging over a cataract which he 
named Ripon Falls. He followed the 
river northward to the fifth parallel. He 
records his great discovery thus: ‘‘I saw 
that the old Father Nile, without any 
doubt, rises in the Victoria Nyanza; and, 
as I had foretold, that lake is the great 
source of the holy river which cradled the 
first expounder of our reiigious belief. . . . 
The most remote waters, or top-head of the 
Nile, is the southern end of the lake, sit- 
uated close on the third degree of south 
latitude, which gives to the Nile the sur- 
prising length iv direct measurement, roll- 
ing over thirty-four degrees of latitude, or 
more than one-eleventh of the circumfer- 
ence of the globe.” We may add that the 
whole length of the Nile course, including 
its sinuosities, is over 4,000 miles, or 
greater than that of the Mississippi and 
the Missouri, which are sometimes claimed 
as forming ‘‘ the largest river in the world.” 








*THROUGH THE DARK CONTINENT; or, The 
Sources of the Nile around the Great Lakes of Equa- 
torial Africa; and Down the Livingstone River to 
the Atlantic Ocean. By HENRY M, STANLEY, author 
of * Coomassie and Magdala,” etc. With 10mapsand 
1580 wood-cuts. 2vols.,8vo. Harper & Bros., 1878. 
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The Nile is the longest measured river in 
the world; but even the Nile may yet have 
to yield the first rank in length to that 
great river of China, the Yangtsekiang, 
whose sources have never yet been traced 
in the deserts of Central Asia. 

Captain Speke was thus the first to 
answer the geographical questions which 
had puzzled Herodotus and Cesar, and 
which had remaioed unsolved until he 
caught the first glimpse of Ukerewe, 
twenty years ago. The sequence of pre- 
vious exploration had, of course, made 
his own success possible. But there was 
never a more definitely accomplished or 
distinctly announced achievement than that 
of Speke’s discovery of the long-sought 
source of the Nile. 

None the less a controversy arose about 
the discovery. Captain Speke had dis- 
tinctly stated that Ukerewe (we prefer the 
native name, when the discoverer’s name 
does not supplant it, as in this case might 
be reasonably desired) had no feeder of 
any importance in its whole circuit, except 
the Kitangule upon the west. That is 
true. But Captain Speke did not circum- 
navigate Lake Ukerewe and his account 
of it was assailed briskly. Even Dr. Liv- 
ingstone (who never saw it) ‘‘ from oral 
information dissected Speke’s grand lake 
into five ; and it really seemed,” adds Mr. 
Stanley, ‘‘as if, from the assaults made 
upon it by geographers and cartographers, 
it would in time be erased from the chart 
altogether or become a mere rush drain.” 
It was, therefore, to save the sources of 
the Nile that Stanley visited them. A 
thorough exploration of Lake Ukerewe, 
he says, ‘‘ was necessary to set at rest once 
and forever one of the great problems that 
was such a source of trouble and dissatis- 
faction to the geographers of Europe and 
America.” From the 17th of January, 
1875, to the 7th of April, 1876, he re-ex- 
plored Speke’s great lake and its affluents. 


What Mr. Stanley accomplished in these 
fifteen months of Nile exploration is soon 
told. He circumnavigated and mapped 
Ukerewe, reducing its area from the 29,- 
000 square miles of Speke’s ‘‘ hypothetic 
sketch” to 21,500 square miles. He veri- 
fled all of Speke’s discoveries, and he 
entered new ground to the west of Ukerewe 
—the eastern court, namely, of the Lake 
Muta Nzigé. Thence he retreated, unwill- 
ing to fight his way; but with this re- 
solve that ‘‘ the third time I sought a road 
west nothing should deter me.” From that 
point every step would have taken him into 
unknown country. But he reluctantly 
turned his way soutbward toward the area 
of the Congo, crossing the water-partiog 
7th of April, ‘‘on the summit of a grassy 
ridge at the hight of 5 600 feet by aneroid.” 

And, in leaving this region, now despoiled 
of its immemorial mystery, he records this 
testimony to the great discoverer who had 
gone before him. He says: ‘‘ Speke has 
now the full glory of having discovered 
the largest inland sea on the continent of 
Africa, also its principal affluent, as well 
as the outlet.” Why did he not add: ‘‘ To 
Speke belongs the honor of discovering 
the source of the Nile”? 

Because for that principal affluent of the 
great lake, the River Kagera, Mr. Stanley 
claims the honor of being the true Nile 
source. He had surveyed it about forty 
miles further than Speke; be had, unwar- 
rantedly, as we think, renamed it the Alex- 
andra Nile, and bad sought to find its source 
in the Lake Alexandra Nyanza (Speke’s 
Akenyara), with which, however, his own 
map does not actually connect it. Mr. 
Stanley, in a word, did not discover the 
source of the Nile. But he bas been an in- 
trepid explorer of Nile sources; and, as 
such, he is disposed a little unjustly to 
urge his own claim in that part of Africa 
as a discoverer. 

Such a claim as this, however, is a ques- 
tion of words, rather than of facts. There 
is no question respecting the real achieve- 
ments either of Speke or Stanley. The 
case is simple enough. The longest river 
in the world flows out of a great lake—a 
lake of nearly 200 miles diameter in any 
direction. That lake is supplied by nu- 
merous affluents, the longest of which can 
scarcely be two hundred miles in length. 
Shall we consider the lake or the affluents 
of the lake to be the source of the river? 
We prefer to follow the best usage of 





geographers, and as, for instance, we call 
Itasca the source of the Mississippi, we 
call Ukerewe the source of the Nile. But 
even if we should call the affluent, 
Kngera, the source. still that affluent was 
discovered, explored, aud recognized as 
the largest of all that flow into the lake by 
Captain Speke. 

We come now to the second part of Mr. 
S'anley’s journey, the one in which bis 
cluims as a discoverer are indisputable. 
Crossing southward into the great drainage 
area of the Congo, Mr. Stanley struck west- 
ward to Lake Tanganika, Burton and 
Speke’s discovery. He circumn:vigated 
it, and then pushed to the northwest, until! 
he came upon the great stream, the Luala- 
wa—the Upper Congo, as he proved it to be. 
The sources of the mighty river had 
already been discovered by Livings‘one, 
far to the south, in Bangweolo, and in the 
great lacustrine system of which that lake 
forms a part. But the identity of these 
waters with the Congo—that mighty stream 
which, in volume, according to some geog- 
raphetrs, is second only to ‘he Amaz on —stil] 
remained to be made out. Mr. Stanley 
paused more thin once before committing 
himself and bis expedition (a flotilla of 
twenty-three canoes, carrying 149 persons 
in all, with 56 rifles and muskets for arm- 
ament) tothe bosom of this great stream, 
that rolled forever, according to the native 
geographers, to the north. ‘* Don’t I tell 
you that it flows north and north and north, 
and there is no end to it?” said one of them 
to Stanley. Here Livingstone and Cameron 
had turned back The natives warned 
‘Stanley ” that it would be rushing to his 
death to attempt that voyage among swarms 
of snvage tribes; to run the gauntlet of a 
hundred cannibal villages. Stanley and 
bis one surviving white companion, Frank 
Pocock, deliberated long over the question. 
They tossed up pennies to settle it. The 
lot warned them not to make the attempt 
They disregarded the lot and started, hav- 
ing a large native escort—‘‘Tippu ‘lib, 
with 140 guns and 70 spearmen.” On the 
5th of November, 1876, they committed 
themselves to the northward voyage. Tip- 
pu Tib’s beart failed him after a few bat- 
tles with the natives, and he returned to 
his own country. On the 28th of December 
Stanley embarked his flotilla finally upon 
the dark river, which henceforth he calls 
the Livingstone, at Vinya-Njara, a little 
below the second degree of latitude. The 
river was atill flowing due north. And 
what river, after all, was it? Whither did 
it flow? Even this Stanley did not know. 
‘ Either,” he saysto Frank Pocock, ‘‘ this 
river penetrates a great distance north of 
the Equator, and, taking a mighty sweep 
round, descends into the Congo; or we 
shall shortly see it, in the neighborhood of 
the Equator, take a direct cut toward the 
Congo and precipitate itself, like our Col- 
orado River, through a deep canon or down 
great cataracts; or it is either the Niger or 
the Nile.” The explorer, not the geog- 
rapber, is speaking here. Since Dr. 
Schweinfurth’s discovery of the Welle (a 
tributary of the Congo), it has been clear, 
asacritic of Mr. Stanley’s earlier letters 
pointed out, that for the Lualaba (Stan- 
ley’s ‘‘Livingstone” river) to become the 
Nile, ‘‘ besides having to ascend 2,000 feet 
and diminish in size, would have to cross 
that river [the Welle] at right angles.” 

But the mystery was to be solved by this 
bold explorer. The ‘‘enormous void” 
upon the map of Equatorial Africa was to 
be filled up. ‘‘ Never,” says Stanley, speak- 
ing of that vacant space, ‘‘has white 
paper possessed such a charm for use as 
this. I have already mentally peopled it— 
filled it with wonderful pictures of towns, 
villages, rivers, countries, tribes. I am 
burning to see whether 1 am correct. Be- 
lieve? I see us gliding down by tower and 
town, and my mind will not permit a 
shadow of doubt.” So he spoke to Frank 
Pocock on the night of December 27th. 
The next moraing he had finally commit- 
ted himself and his party to the mercies 
of the great river; and from that point the 
story of his discovery and of his adven- 
ture is one. 

It is one of the most fascinati ng stories 
in the whole record of African travel. 
The merest outline of it can be given here. 
The voyage down the unknown river 
could only be prosecuted during the day, 








for fear of caturacts; and for months 
Stanley had to fight his way through sav- 
age tribes. From the bends and islands of 
the stream flotillas of hostile canoes, filled 
with warriors, poured out. Many of 
these assailants were cannibals, and came 
to the attack with the war-cry: ‘‘ Meat! 
Meat! We shall have plenty of meat! Bo- 
bo-bo-bo!” At first, says Mr. Stanley, ‘‘ it 
seemed to me absurd to be angry with peo- 
ple who looked upon one only xs an epicure 
would regard a fat capon. A suspicion 
came to my mind that this was all but a 
hideous dream.” During the third day on 
the river a fleet of cannes attacked them, 
and Stanley allowed one ‘“‘fat-bodied 
wreteh’!o0 come near enough to throw his 
spear at him. ‘‘The spear flew over my 
back and hissed as it pierced the water. 
Th» spell was broken. It was only five 
minutes’ work clearing the river.” Against 
his Snider rifles the army of. the hostile 
tribes could make comnaratively little fight. 
Stanley killed them off as children kill flies. 
He dwells less in his book than he dwelt 
in his dispatches written at the time upon 
these riv-r-fights. But hundreds certainly, 
perhaps thousands, must have fallen before 
the iflesof his party. Yet, being once 
embarked, we believe that this slaughter wus 
anecessitv. Stanley could not go back. He 
had to fight his way through or perish. 
There is no evidence that he wished to pro- 
voke the fighting. He had enough to do 
without seeking quarrels. He had to buy, 
beg, or sometimes to capture the food for 
his party. The sivages seemed in general 
to have been the assailants, both from jeal- 
ousy of invasion or from their own desire 
of a food-supply; and, though they were 
individually weak, they were powerful by 
their number. Hardly a day passed with- 
out a brush, and Stanley’s losses ‘‘ by bat- 
tle and murder” footed up to fifty-eight 
men at the end of the expedition. 

Util January 4th the flotilla sailed 
-teadily north. There they found a cata- 
ract. The expedition had to land under a 
3‘ ower of arrows. Stanley fortified him- 
elf with a brushwood stockade. Cutting 
a road a mile long through the jungle, his 
men in two days transferred the flotilla to 
he river below. Many a time was this 
manceuver repeated at other cataracts 
vhich they had to pass. Under the Equa- 
tor, and just below the sixth fall passed by 
the expedition, the river began to bend 
strongly toward the west. This was Jinu- 
ary 24th. At the confluence of the Aru- 
wini (doubtless the Welle of Schwein- 
furth) the party was attacked by a fleet of 
fifty-four large canoes. Stanley put them 
to flight and pursued the enemy ashore. 
Adding: ‘‘Our blood is up now. Itisa 
murderous world, and we feel for the first 
time that we hate the filthy, vulturous 
ghouls that inhabit it.” The highest north- 
ward point was reached February 8th, in 
lat, 2° north, and there a chief, Rubunga, 
aanounced the name of the river, “in a 
sonorous voice,” as the Conao! Stanley 
adds that he had not doubted it since the 
28th of January, ‘‘ buf,it was very agree- 
ale to be told so.” oe 

The rest of the journey westward and 
8 uthward to thesea is the most interesting 
part of the story, because it recounts the 
greatest difficulties and dangers of this expe- 
dition, Stanley recrossed the Equator Feb. 
18'h, 1878. His last river-fight, his thirty- 
fourth, took place March 9th. Latterly the 
savages bad been armed with old-fashioned 
muskets. Against their weak penetrating 
po ver, however, Stanley found the na- 
tive shield an almost sufficient defense; 
while with h. “nproved weapons he could 
g nerally kill oft the assailants before their 
bullets began to tell. His immense sup- 
p'ies of ammunition lasted him through 
the voyage. Not so his provisions. When, 
fina'ly, the party left the water at tine Isan- 
gila cataract, about 150 miles from the 
mouth of the river, it was at the point of 
starvation, the natives refusing to sell 
him food. Finally, the Portuguese and 
English traders at Boma, a point some 
miles below, sent generous supplies of 
food, and Mr. Stanley reached the West 
Coast, as we have noted, thirty-three 
months after entering ‘‘the dark conti- 
nent” on the East. 

It should be added that his first care was 
for his faithful band of followers, for 
whom he procured transportation around 
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the Cape, accompanying them in person to 
Zanzibar, whence they had set out together 
three years before. 

We have avoided criticising this remark- 
able book from the literary point of view, 
for Mr. Stanley is to be judged of as av 
explorer, and not as an academician. To 
discuss either his taste or his style at 
length is provincial criticism, though 
of either much might be said in censure. 
But as an explorer be has won a high and a 
secure place among the discoverers of his 
time. His book we believe to be a truth- 
ful record. It can never be forgotten that, 
as Speke discovered the source of the 
Nile, so Stanley discovered the course of 
the Congo, and cleared up by that dis 
covery the last of the greater mysteries of 
African geography. 





ir to believe in one’s self and one’s work 
is to be happy, Mr. Malcolm Macdonald is cer- 
tainly a very happy man, Only this belief, and 
an ambition which amounts to presumption, 
could have surtained him in writing ‘‘ Gaute- 
mozin,” which has just been published by 
Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co, It isa drama 
containing tte requisite number of acts, and 
dramatis persone in sufficient numbers to keep 
the stage in a bustle. The scene is laid in Mex- 
ico, a8 one would infer from the title, and the 
actors are Spanish soldiers and adventurers, 
beaded by Hernando Cortez, and Aztec princes 
and nobles, including King Gautemozin, 
Tecuiclyro, bis queen, and Acalon, Princess of 
Tezcuco. There is a thread of love running, 
through the earlier acts, a fair amount of 
treachery, ic differently divided between both! 
races, a great deal of indiscriminate skirmish- 
ing and figh'ing—tbe whole making 191 pages 
of nerveless blank verte. Mr. Macdonald has! 
no conception of character, no distinct notion! 
of the individuality of avy of bis puppets, aod 
not the faintest notion of what constitutes 
a drama, even for cleset readiog. His 
people all talk alike and all use the same com- 
monplace imagery. Here is one of Mr. Mac 
donald’s impersonations: 
“Tis Luck. When all our calculations fail, 

This little rosy sprite, fat as a dumpling, 

And just as sensible asa lump of dough, 

Comes plump amongst us, and sets us all a- 

laugbing.”’ 

Gautemozin has added a new phrase to the 
vocabulary of the Prize Ring: 
** My Lord of Tacuba, we will inspect 

Our forces, and determine with what blows 

These bammers of our throne shell fall to crush 

The nutty heads whose cracking will be sweet.” 


Mr. Macdovald itdulges io the usual dra; 
matic abbreviations : 
** 1 '’minded him too much of Tezcuco.” 
“ And did you sing that lover’s song 
Because I was ‘way ?”’ 
“We win in th’ calm.”’ ‘Sets his fire in 
th’ eyes.” ‘As bitter to our taste as gall’n 
our mouths.” ‘‘To do what reason proves.” 
A stanza of an Aztec song must conclude our 
notice of Guatemozip : 
* I knew a queenly rose, 
She loved the kingly sun, 
And fairer grew: love beauty grows 
In every one. 
Ah, love! sweet love! thou canst say no, 
And hearts be colder than the snow.” 


.. One would have thought that, what with 
Dante’ 8 pathetic version of the tragedy of Fran- 
cesca di Rimini, in the ‘‘ Jnferno,”? and Leigh 
Hunt’s pictures enlargement of the same 
in his ‘* Story ini,’”’ that there was not 
room for another embodiment of it in En- 
glish song, no matter who the singer might 
be. There is such a thing as writing the one 
poem of all others upon almost any given 
theme—the poem which shall to fully occupy 
the ground that further occupancy of it is 
ridiculous. Tbis factseems not to have been 
dreamed of by ‘“‘A. 8. H.,’”? who has retold 
the famous ep'sode of the unfortunate lady in 
question, in a poem entitled ‘*Francesca of 
Rimini,” of which Messrs. J. B. Lippincott 
are the publishere. We have called it a poem 
on the authority of the title: .ge; but really 
there is no poetry in it, 1. twithstanding the 
metrical form in which it is cast aod its unde- 
niably poetic diction. Its diction is its weak 
part. It is ornate, sensuous, dainty; and if 
there were anything intelligible in it, any 
body to it, it would be worth more atten- 
tion than itis at present. If the writer 
(whom we take to be a lady) had any 
ideas at the moment of composition, they cer- 
tainly evaded expression. Something of this 
may be due to the rambling character of the 
verse; but more, we think, to the natural 
obecurity of the writer’s mind and intention, 
We seem to bereading poetry, and we have the 
belief that we are; but we fail to compretendg 
it. A stanza or two would show wnat w 
mean; but wecan find none which will bear 
separation from the body of tbe text around 
it. As this is the age of verbal affectations, we 
suppose we must. overlook. such words, a8 
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‘ slavtingwise,’’ ‘‘suddenwise,’’ and ‘“ mur- 
murivgwise,’’ and such rbymes as “‘ some”’ and 
“abloow,”’ and “‘ oar” and “ war.’’ “A. 8. H.” 
should give a few moments’ serious considera- 
tion to the minor morals of verse before sitting 
down to a second venture, and should wait 
until there is something to be said. Vague 
sentiments and indefluite emotions are no more 
poetic thoughts than ecents are flowers, or the 
fitful whispers of an Molian harp the music cf 
the spheres. “A, 8, H.”’ has talent; but it does 
not yet know whut to employ itself upon. 


.-The second volume of Bryant's Popular 
History of the United States coutains all the 
points of exterior attractiveness which marked 
the first, the illustrations especially being 
more interesting, a8 the greater part of them 
are of a historical character. The work re- 
ceived the supervision of Mr. Bryant before 
his death and had the becefit of his careful 
criticism und ripe judgment; but the real 
literary labor, as in the previous volume, fell 
upon his associate, Mr. Sydney Howard Gay, 
who is now engaged on the two volumes that 
are to follow. The period covered in Vol. If 
is the continuation of colonial settlement, 
from 1636 through tbat century, with four 
chapters, contributed by the Revy.E. E. Hale, on 
the exploration and occupation of the Mies- 
issippi Valley by the French ; so that among 
the subjects we have treated here are the 
Pequot War, Southern New England, the 
Boston Puritans, Roger Williams and Khode 
Island, the Dutch in New York, Virginia, 
and the Carolinas, Philip’s War, the Witech- 
craft Delusion, the Mississippi Scheme, and 
Spanish Colonization. The chapter on the 
“Boston Puritans” bas the merit of being 
av obviously conscientious attempt to present 
those much abused forefathers in their true 
light, according to the record; but the con- 
clusions as to the extent and effect of their 
intolerance are not likely to be acceptuble to 
or accepted by the majority of at least New 
England readers. Although styled a popalar 
history, this is far from being @ hastily written 
or superficial history, and, if the remaining 
two volumes contain as good work, the whole 
will present the history of the country in as 
convenient and satisfactory a form as the gen- 
eral reader could wish for. (Scribner’s Sons, 
N. Y.) 


eeee The Chronicle of Man, by F. M. Fearnley 
(8. Bagster & Sons, London), is an ex; osition 
of the first ten chapters of the Chronicles. 
The generality of Bible readers sea in these 
chapters only a dry list of names, and so pass 
them over lightly, perhaps not reading them 
at all. But our author finds in them a shad- 
owing forth of all bistory. Take, for instance, 
the opening verses: ‘‘ Adam, Sheth, Enosh, 
Kenau, Mahbalaleel, Jered, Hevoch, Methu- 
saleh, Lamech, Noab.” This certainly does 
not appear to be avery juicy portion of the 
Good Book; but see how much our author 
can draw out of it by simply translatiog these 
Hebrew names: ‘‘In them we learn that God 
made man (Adam, to be like) in his own like- 
ness. He placed him (Shetb, to place) on the 
earth, All creation was to be to him (Kenau, 
to strike an instrument) as a well-tuned in- 
strument, from which to draw forth (Mabal- 
aleel, praise of God) strains of praise until it 
reached its fullest chord—the praise of God 
himself. The chorus was to flow (Jered, to 
flow down) throughout creation’s bounds until 
everythiug should be consecrated (Henoch, to 
consecrate). But God foresaw that all would 
be marred by sin and death until through 
death (Methaselah, he has sent his death) the 
true Lamech (Lamech, a strong youvg man) 
should arise and become the Author of rest 
(Noah, rest) to the earth.’”’ The name Ish- 
mael signifies “‘God shall bhear,’? aud in the 
mention in Judges of those Ishmaelites who 
bad ear-rings in their ears there is ‘‘ an allusion, 
no doubt, to the origin of their name.” And 
so on for two hundred and fifty pages. 


-.-A pamphlet ofa hundred pages by C, 
Edwards Lester, entitled The Mexican Repub- 
lic (American News Co.) gives a_ historical 
eketch of our sister nation, with a bricf state- 
ment of its resources and needs. It describes 
vividly the crushing policy pursued by Spain 
for three centuries, declaring the difficulties 
through which the Republic has passed not to 
be the result of avy natural deficiencies of the 
people, but of that long Spanishtyranny, It 
recounts the various cbanges through which 
the Mexican Government has passed, justify- 
ing the reeent overthrow of Lerdo, and setting 
forth Diaz as a statesman from whose ascend- 
ency the best is to be hoped. The work is 
wortby of a wide perusal. 


--..The Two Chains, by the Rev. W. F. 
Crafts (National Temperance Society and 
Publishing House), isa temperance pamphlet 
of sixty odd pages. Its array of facts are im- 
pressive and itis a good kind of pamphlet to 
read and circulate. With many minds, how- 
ever, its force will be weakened by its position 
that the drinking of a glass of wine is like 
“lying, thieving, adultery, or murder’’—a sin 





in itself, An unsound argument, or even an 
argument whore soundness may be questioned, 
weakens a good cause. When the duty of 
total abstinence can be urged on so many un- 
disputed grounds, declarations like the above, 
even if “lawful,” are not ‘‘ expedient.” 


....-Mr, James Simpson bas collected in one 
volume of Contributions to Natural History and 
Papers on other Subjects some of his discussions 
of mooted and out-of-the-way questious. The 
most interesting are those on the swallowing 
of their young for protection by serpevts, and 
those on Gipsies. (James Miller, publisher.) 


....8. M. Pettingill has issued a second 
edition of his excellent Newspaper Directory, 
in which he has replaced the poor wood-cuts 
with handsome steel engravings of famous 
Bewspaper men. And these engravings are 
evidently not selected as advertisements, but 
as those of representative men. 


.. Peace on Farth is a treatise by James P. 
Simmons (Boston: A. Williams & Co.) based 
on the idea of the pre-existence of the human 
soul, on which theory the writer thinks the 
difficulties in theology may be cleared away. 
But we fear the book will leave the theolog- 
ical world still in perplexities. 


--Avother book on Christian Baptism 
comes from the pen of John G. Fee, of Berea, 
Ky., well known in anti-slavery struggles. 
(Hitchcock & Walden, Cincinnati.) Educated 
a Pedobaptist, he now argues that immersion 
is the only baptism and believers its only sub- 
jects. 

....- Roberts Brothers issue in very neat form 
Sir Thomas Browne’s Reliyio Medici and other 
brief papers. The work is classic and a ne- 
cessity in a literary library. 





LITERARY NEWS. 


In January next The Literary World (E. H. 
Hames & Co., Boston), which has been pub. 
lished a8 a monthly for more tban elght years, 
will be changed to a fortnightly, and will 
thereafter appear under date cf every other 
Saturday. The subscription price will be 
raised from $1.50 to $2 a year, but the price 
of single copies will be reduced from fifteen 
cents to ten. Mr. Edward Abbott, the editor, 
bas made it an admirable journal and it has 
our best wishes, 


Prof. Wiilcker has finished the text and 
notes of the second part of his ‘‘ Early En- 
glish Reading Book,” and hopes to finish the 
glossary and introduction by December. The 
specimens quoted come down to the end of 
the 15th century. As soon as this second part 
is out Prof. Wiilcker will re-edit the first part 
avd carry it back to the beginning of the 12th 
century. , 


Mr. R. Worthington, 750 Broadway, will 
issue in a few days‘ Stories of Remarkable 
Persons,’””? by Wm. Chambers, LL.D. (pub- 
lisher of ‘‘Chambers’s Encyclopedia,” etc., 
etc.), in which A. T. Stewart, Horace Greeley, 
the Astors, Ferdinand de Lesseps, Sir Walter 
Scott, Wordsworth, and others are the sub- 
jects of some of the stories. 


Prof. D. J. Hill, of Lewisburg University, 
the author of two very successful text-books 
on rhetoric, has just undertaken the prepara- 
tion of a series of brief biographies of our 
great American authors—such as Irving, Por, 
Hawthorne, Prescott, Bryant, Cooper, and 
others. Sheldon & Co. will be the publishers. 


The Clarendon Press has, after some trouble, 
found acompetent editor to continue the re- 
vised edition of the late Professor Bosworth’s 
‘* Anglo Saxoo Dictionary,” on which he had 
been engaged for many years before his death, 
but had not, we understand, carried beyond 
the letter G. 


Prof. Roswell D. Hitchcock’s elaborate 
articles on Socialism-—-viewed from the several 
points: Socialism in General, Communistic 
Socialism, Anti-Communistic Socialism, and 
Christian Socialism—will be iseued immediate, 
ly, in one volume, by Anson D. F. Randolph 
& Co. 


Prof. T. W. Rhys Davids bas translated from 
the original Pali ‘‘The Jataka Stories,” with 
the commentary and collection of Buddhist 
fairy tales, fables, and folk-lore; and Prof. 8, 
Beal is putting together for early publication 
the ‘Buddhist Records of the Western 
World.” 


Hcughton, Osgood & Co. will publish in two 
volumes immediately “ An Account of the Life 
and Times of Lord Bacon,” abridged from the 
five-volume English edition of James Sped+ 
ding, which is far the most exbaustive record 
ever made of Bacon’s career and times. 


Messrs. Wm. Blackwood & Sons announce 
‘Sacred Classics for English Readers,” being 
a series of the Christian fathers, treated in the 
same way as their well-known “ Ancient’’ and 


‘* Foreign” classics. The series will be edited 


by the Rev. W. L. Collins. 
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The Messrs, Longman will publish immedi- 
ately the second part of the ‘ Fac-similes of 
the National Manuscripts of Ireland,’’ con- 
taining 90 specimens in colors of the. chief ex- 
isting MSS. connected with Ireland, from A. D. 
1100 to 1299. 


Mr. Smiles’s new book, the “ Life of a Scotch 
Geologist, Robert Dick, Baker of Thurso,” 
will shortly be published by Mr. Murray. The 
volume includes a memoir of Charies Peach, 
av accomplished geologist and zodlogist. 


Mr. Douglas bas in press two volumes of 
‘Reminiscences of Many Years,” by Lord 
Teignmouth. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 








Patpted er. for the Christian Life. By 
theo. L. yler. pastor of Lafayette- 
avenue Chureh  nrook lyn. ane, Ppp. 363. 
New York: Kob’t Carter & Brus.. | ....... $150 
Margery’s Son; or. ** Until he Find it. ” A Fif- 
— Century Tale of the Court of Scot- 


la By Umily rah Holt, author of 

= Mistress aereial ete. 12mo, Bo. - 
TB cccvecvaces | ‘hy, @ eegenveee 1 

Turner. Artist Biographies. I8mo, pp. 168. 
Boston: Houghton, Osgood & © . OM 

wieg. maze. A Book of Stories cn children. 

y Sarab 0. Jewett, author of “ Deee- 
haven.” i2mo, pp. 213. Ibid. ........ 10 


Stories from the History of Rome. By Mrs 
—- 1kmo, pp. 189. London: Macmillan 
Mess 646 . SaGeers opeceeqeeees .- sserenes 10 
baie Stor of the Christians and Mux rsof Spain. 
y Charlotte M, yore, author of “The 
Hus of Re sdclyffe.” 16mo, pp. 299. Ibid. 

The Dioner Year- Book. Ry Marion Harland, 
autherof **Common Sense in the House- 
hold,” etc. 12mo, pp. 713. New ws _— 
Scribner’s Sons.......... - 226 

New Greece. By Lewis Sergeant. “With Ma 
svo, pp. 423. London: benign — "a 
Gc: <dunasaagnand 350 

The History of Pennsylvenia from ‘the Faritest 
Di Bisoovery to the Present Time. By Wm 

Mason Cornell, D D, LU.D., Author of 
“Life of Robert Reikee. etc. Svo, pp. 575. 
Philadelphia: Quaker City Pub. Houee —n 3 50 


demo Ps. ll. New York: A. D. F. Ran- 


Help aces or, Words of Strength and 
feart-Cheer to’ Zion’s Travelers. By Octa- 
vius Winslow, D, D. 18m0, pp. 326. New 
York: Robert Curter & Brothers..... .. .... 075 


Short Papers for Pests Reading. By James 
Hamilton, D. D., A. P. Stanley, bL.D., ete. 
ismo, pp. 186. Wid NSCCOUSSCGE cveceuee. «<> 0eeees 0 50 

The Studio =. By Elizabe*h Winthrop John- 

son. 18mo, pp. wey New York: Henry Holt 


Our English Bible: lts Trans'ations and 
Translators. By Jobn Stoughton, D. D., 
Author of “Homes and Haunts of Martin 
Juther.” 12mo, pp. 310. New York: _— 
Pe er re ee 200 

Life in Other Worlds. Including a brief State- 
merntof the Originand Progress of Life in 
our World. By Adam Miller, M.D. we 
an Appendix of Three Sermons. by Kev. H. 
wee omas, D. 12mo, pp. 279. Chicago | 
Fox, Oole & C 

The Book of Job: ‘Basays anda Metrical Par- 
aphrase. By Kossiter W. Raymond, Ph.D. 
With an Introductory Note by Key. Dr.'T. J. 
Conant, etc. W2mo, pp. 187. New York: D. 
RGTUMOR BOO iccccscrsvccccscdccceveccebscoeess 

The Comprehensive Church; or, Christian 
Unity and Ecclestastical Union'in the Pro- 
testant -Epipcopal Gaerch. By the Rt. Rev. 
x D.D., LL.D. sai Pp. 292. 





English Literature. 506-1882. By '. “Arnold. 
TOMO, PP. 1BG. IDAB..060,..c2000.. soosceve 0 2% 
Jean ‘Leterol’s Idea. A Novel. From the 
a aaa of Victor Cherbulter. lémo, PP. at, 
Wopdegorth. A. Biographic Esthetic Study. 
y Geo. H. — mo PP. 232. Boston: 
Ese & Snepard..,., ....... 150 
England from a .“ Window. “With Views 
of Scotland ana Ireland. By J.M. Batley, 
The Danbury News Mao. 12a0, pp. 475.... 150 
A Woman's Word, and How She Kept or » BY 
Virginia Ff, Townsend. i2mo, pp 270. Ibid. 150 
we Boys: or. Charley and Nasho in Moves 
eto, By Aphur orecamp. llustrated: 
12mo, pp. 
— Goose moses. with Silhouette Hlus- 
tions. By J. lk’. Goodridge. 8vo, pp. 104. 
Sedhebecuncengeahesbarevebsecedediccinesde 0 
MacLeod of Dare, A Novel. 5 Mt Black, 
author of ‘A Princess of Thule,” ete. Ll- 
lustrated, 12mo, pp. 406. rper & ess. 
The a Pinpintans in Texas. A Sto fog, Young 
olks and Old Young Foie. y Wm 
M_ Baker, author of ** Mose  , ete. 
8vo, pp. 169. id 
Daisy Miller. A ell & By Henry James, ” 
BemOy WP. TG. TOd....ccecss. seve oc 0 25 
Some Recollections of ~—— are By KE. 
P. Whipple. 382mo, pp. | e eos O16 
The Story of Liberty. By Chas c. Comin. i 
lustrated, 8vo, pp. 
The josning, Star, i“ oon. wae Edward Ryder. 
12mo, pp. 148. N. Putnam’s Sous. . 
St. Kicnois For as and Gitte, Ediied by 
Mary Ropes De Dodge. Vol Nov. 18st) ie 
8vo, pp ¥.: Contener be « ees 
Beribner'e Monihiy, Edited by J. G. Holland. 
ols. XV. and XVI. Nov., anes to Oct., 
1878. 8v0. “ibid eeeecegercccesoocecocecs eos cee 
batevess | Tables in Use by the Mutual Life ie 
of N. te. By W. H. 


e 
Bartlett Aids D, actuary of the Goinpuiny. 
Folio. : ‘Ihe Mutnal Life Ins. Co 


The ollie ead forthe Organ. For Stu- 
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sire to become ky h Organists and 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


CHRIST’S SECOND COMING. 


= ee eee By Dr 8. H. 
G 
ig od = T’’ (not Pre-Millennium), By Dr. 


URG. 

Best books on the “ Second Advent,” 

Preparing for the Holidays. Extensive stock of 
Books, Cards, Pictures, etc. for Suoday-schools and 
individuals. Serd fo: particulars. 

Full Theologica! Catalogue for 10c. 

N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
37 Park Row, New York. 
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“Inthe Struons of PHILLIPS BROOKS 
there is a charm it is difficult to describe. 
They have breadth and depth and argument, 
and yet, with all, they are so simple and plain 
that a child could understand them. There 
seems at no time to be any studied effort; and 
yet there is rare word-patoting, and eloquence 
the most attractive, which touches alike the 


intellect and heart. These sermons are in 
many respects models, worthy of careful 
study. To the minister they are models of all 
it takes to make upa model sermon. To the 
layman who reads they rehearse grand truths 
with a joyousness and freshness that make 
glad the heart. Mr. Brooks is aglow with 
Christianity, and he bas the power of coming 
close to living men, as he presents his subject 
lovingly, for their consideration and adop- 
tion.’’—Jnter-Ocean. 


5th Thousand. Price $1 75, 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


Publishers, New York. 


R. Worthington 


has just received a RARE and Valuable Collection 
of ENGLISH BOOKS, comprising the best LIBRA- 
RY editions of Standard Authors, mostly in fine 
bindings, representing the various departments of 
literature, selected by Mr. Worthington in person 
during the past summer in Kurope, and comprise by 
far the best collection yet imported, amongst which 
are fine coples of 


20 Sermons. 





HALLIWELIL’S SHAKESPEARE. 16 vols 
Folio. ‘ 
ABBOTSFORD WAVERLEY NOVELS. 12 

vols. 
GROTE'S GREECE. Best Kd. Scarce. 12 vols. 
FROUDE’S ENGLAND. Liby. Hd. 12 vols. 


CAMPBELL’S CHANCELLORS AND JUS= 
TICES. Best Lib. Ed. 


DE QUINCEY’S WORKS. Best Liby. Ed. 16 

8. 

THACKERAY’S WORKS. Best Liby. Kd. 22 
vols. 

DICKENS’S WORKS. 30 vols. 

BEACONSFIELD'S WORKS, 
etc. 


Best Editions, 
vols. Ete., 


{2 CATALOGUES NOW READY. 


R. WORTHINGTON, 
750 Broadway, N. Y. 


REV. T.L.CUYLER’S 
NEW BOOK. 













POINTED a age 5 for the Christian Life. By Rev. 
~ i UYLER, i2mo. $1.50. 
PS the same author: 
Thos ly it eae hene . $1 50 
ae EMPTY CRIB.. 100 
TH E CEDAR CHRISTIAN * - 9 
STRAY ARROWS 60 
OTHER ‘NEW BOOKS. 

CUNNINGHAM’S L it ees Metes, é6ue oscccee $3 00 
D'AUBIGNE’S CALVIN,§ - 16 00 
HODG H's ‘OUl LINES OF THEOLOGY” . 800 
MACDUFF’'S ae Av BETHEL. - 12 
WARNER’ FS) et ALLS 1 25 
KI § Pao ie, 5vols.. 7 00 

LI TTI. BI LIGHT 4 a ONG SHORE 1 25 
HOME LES-ONS ON THE OLD PATHS 1 2 
WAT*K GIPSIES. A tale (Mead:)..... 100 
|  °  . 9% iii Sserseqpqeeqegnsee: 1 25 
SPRINGDALE Senin 6 IIE. (dccccecs acces 2 00 
MAR sERY’S SON (Holt)...... 2. ceeee ceeeeeeee 150 


ROBERT onmana BROTHERS, 
No. 530 Broadway, N.Y. 


CHRISTMAS, 1878. 


For a Holiday Present which is at once un- 
common, artistic, and inexpensive a Rare 
Old Engraving is very appropriate. Those 
interesting works after the Great Masters cost 
no more than common modern prints. 

Frederick Keppel, of London, and 248 
Broadway, New York, respectfully invites 
correspondence or a visit to his collection of 
high-class Old Engravings. A selection, with 
samples of frames, would be sent on approval 
to any address. N. B—Orders given with. 
out delay willinsure more sa‘isfactory fram- 
ing and the certainty of delwwery at the re- 
quired tume 


CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE 
IN THE WORLD. 


Libraries and Books Bought, 
65,782 M»gnificant Books at Our Price. 
89:100 Standard Books at Your Price. 
45.672  hactoarea! Books at Any Price. 
Cetalogue Fr 
LEGWAT ‘BROS., 8 Beekman Street, N. Y. 


GENTS WANTED, in every part of the 
United States,to take Orders for a Work that 
every family wants. If you would like to be con- 
viueed that there is such a thing as making money 
with very little effort, notwithstanding all the sham 
offers presented to Agents, just send a postal-card 


to say vou want a chance. Don’t make up your 
mind ina hurry as to tne nature of the work, be- 
Cause no man or woman can have any conception of 
what we nave to offer. Address THE FAMILY HER- 
ALD Publishing Co., Box 1533, Boston, Mass. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
138 and 140 Grand Street, New York, Educa- 
tional Publishers and Proprietors of the Spencere 
fan Steel Pens. Send for catalogues and circulars. 


New Catalomnee 
e mail oa a 
3 REDUCED. 
CASSELL, PETTER ‘e GA 
59 Broadway, New Vork. 


ORE EXPERIENCED Agenttook names to 
make for himself $270 in six weeksin one couns 
ty and part of another, and that was at a time when 


our inducements were not half as great as at pres- 

ent. Send card, and we wil! put you in the way of 

= well Address FAMILY HERALD Pablishing 
ox 1533 Boston, Mass. 


CO ae Any SCHOOL ROOK wanted 
od shed at Low R a Prices 

NS ven on application. J.B. ve 
SSrasow a 0., 161 Win. 8t.,N 7Y. 
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J. APPLETON & CO. 


will publish November 7th: 
I. 


THE FRENCH 


Revolutionary Epoch: 


Beinga History of France fromthe Beginning 
of the First French Revolutionto the 
End of the Second Empire. 

By HENRI VAN LAUN, author of “ History of French 
Literature,” etc. In two vols., 12mo. Cloth. 
Price, $3.50. 

This work presents, in a concise form, the most im- 
portant period in French annals, and is based upon 
the fourth, fifth, and sixth volumes of the Histotre 
des Frangais, by MM, Lavallée and Lock, with aid 
derived from Taine, Carlyle, De Goncourt, Michelet, 
Quinet, and other authors. 


STOCK-BREEDING: 


A Practical Treatise onthe Application of the 
Laws of Development and Heredity to 
the Improvement and Breeding 
of Domestic Animals. 

By MANLY MILES, M.D., late professor of Agricul- 

ture in the Michigan State Agricultural College. 

1 vol.,12mo. Cloth. With Illustrations. Price, 
$1.50, 

“It is somewhat remarkable, in this book-making 

, age, that there is no syst tic work to 
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ANTED—Youvg Men in every Township 

in the United States to act as Agents. Send for 
circulars, showing how $200” month has been made 
by inexperienced hands in canvassing for the best 
ebication in the world. Address FAMILY HERALD 


ng Co., Box 1583, Boston, 38. 


READ THE PAPER FOR THE PEOPLE! 


—$ 0» ——_— 


TheGincinnati Weekly Times' 


—iITis—— 
rt ne Neve 


The Pages fren Rertt 
; The * he ‘aper for “*! Seuth! 


The CINCINNATI TIMES is an old and popular 
Family Newspaper,'in the Thirty-fifth year of its 
existence, with a National Character an 
second to no other paper. Its patrons are of all par- 
tiesin politics, all sects in religion, all classes in 
socie ang of every State and Territory on the 
Ame ts are adapted to 
the wants a tastes of all. 


ITS EDITORIALS 
on all questions that affect the ~woltwe of the people 
or the nation are candid and liberal in tone, brief 
and racy in style, and notintentionally offensive to 
any class of readers. 


ITS LETTERS FROM THE PEOPLE, 

describing the merits of their several localities as 
laces of residence, especially inthe South and Far 

MN est, are invaluable to persons looking out for new 
omes 


ITS MARKET REPORTS, 


tagiuding Live Stock and Grain Quotations from the 
Lad ow my shipping and receiving points, are always 
e. 


reliab 
its eee ~ DEPART- 
is conducted bya ot of experience in that 


vocation and withthe earnest desire to benefit the 
Farmer. 
THE YOUTH’S DEPARTMENT 


is exceedingly pogaiee with the children, stimulat- 
ing thonenads of them to reading, and to writing for 
it, 
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| the student in which the known facts and princip! 

, of the art of improving and breeding domestic ant- 
mals are presented, in convenient form, for study 
and reference, notwithstanding the importance of 
' live stocktothe farmerand the wonderful psogress 
that has been made in its improvement since the 
! time of Bakewell. The present attempt to supply 
| this want has been made in resp to the rey 
solicitations of persons interested in stock-breed- 
' ing. who have attended my lectures on this subject, 
in various places, for several years past.’’—From Pre- 
face. 
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RAY MONDE, 


A TALE. Ay ANDRE THEURIET, author of “The 
House of the Two Barbels,”’ “ Gérard’s Mar- 
riage,” etc. Forming No. 21 0f Appletons’ * New 
Handy-Volume Series.” Paper, price 30 cents. 





For sale by all booksellers. Any volume mailed, 
postpaid, to any address in the United States, on 
receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
549 and 551 Broadway, New York, 


‘J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO, 


HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


Molly Bawn, A vel. By the author of 
* Phyllis.” i2mo- xcs cloth, $1.25; paper cover, 
60 cents. 





Powce de Leon; or, The Rise of the Argon: 
tine Republic, A Romance. svo. Ciotb 


Storm-Driven.— Lil.— Coprtehip in Twe Cen- 
turies—Olivia Raleigh. (The Star Series.) 
— Edition. tenon Paper covers. 50 cents 
eac 


John Fitch. the Steamboat Inventor. By 
Thompson Westcott. oe Illustrations. New 
Edition. 12mo. Cloth. 

The Atonement. By G. W. eins, D.D. i6mo. 


Extracloth. $1.00 


The Life ae Aten H. Stephens. By Rich- 
aM. Jonnston and William Hand Browne. 8vo. 
pb cloth. $4.00. Sold by agents only. 


Crisis Thoughts. he oe. Boney B. Carrington. 
122mo. Fine cloth, ce 


Pyancesgs ef Rimini. 


r Poem. By A. 8. H. 
2mo. Kinecloth. 75 cents 


Hie Heart’s Desire. A Novel. 12mo. Extra 
oth. $1.50. 

Persson Wf, Matlock. (Ancient Classics.) 

mo. Pie clown. Bio 


Gustemenin. A Drama. By Malcolm Macdonald. 
limo. Kxtra cloth. $1.00. 


The areeiment of Diphtheria. ae W.cC. Reiter, 
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express. Specimen pages free. 
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BIGLOW & MAIN, 
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- Religions - Autelligenee. 


THE PREMILLENNIAL CONFER- 
ENCE. 


Tue ‘‘ Prophetic Conference,” as it was 
called in the programme, was held last week 
in the Church of the Holy Trinity, this city. 
It had been widely advertised, both in the 
religious and secular press, and a great 
deal of interest awakened in respect to it. 
The subject of the Second Advent has en- 
gaged the attention of Christians, to a 
greater or lesser degree, from the apostolic 
age to the present, and has drawn out a 
vast amount of speculation. Everybody 
knows something of the histery of the Mil- 
lerarian (if we may so call it) excitement 
of thirty-five years ago, when the fanatical 
followers of Miller committed so many ex- 
travagances. They believed they had dis- 
covered the key to the prophesies of the 
Old Testament, and to the Apocalypse, 
which revealed to them the time when the 
world should come to anend. From that 
time to this some of the Adventists (who 
are organized into churches) have been 
busy with their calculations, though the 
great majority of them, convinced after 
the second disappointment, in 1854, that the 
day of Christ’s coming is hidden from men 
and angels, have ceased to speculate con- 
cerning it, simply believing that it is an 
event which is near. They are divided 
into several branches on one question or 
another, that of the non-resurrection of the 
wicked dead being perbaps the most promi. 
nent one. The Second Adventists were not 
represented in the Conference held last 
week; but they are in accord with that body 
in holding that Clrist is coming pcrsonally, 
that his coming is near at band, and that 
this coming is to precede the Millennium. 

The call for the Conference—which was 
issued by a committee of six, including Dr. 
Tyng, Jr., and Bishop Nicholson—gave as a 
reason for holding such a conference the 
fact that the doctrine of Christ’s second per 
sonal appearing—a vital doctrine of Gcd’s 
Word—had been long lying under neglect 
and misapprehension and needed to be re- 
vived. ‘‘ Very m»ny Christians,” the cir- 
cular said, referring to the various opinions 
held of the second advent—‘‘ very many 
Christians have* been taught to think of 
the coming of Christ as equivalent to their 
own death, Others regard it as synony- 
mous with the gradual diffusion of Chris- 
tianity. Many, satistied with this present 
world, have little desire for the return of 
the absent Lord; while here and there are 
those who b ldly speak of such an event 
as only a ‘fascinating dream,’ destined 
never to be realized.” 

The circular also stated that a series of 
carefully prepared papers would be read. 
Subsequently the names of the essayiste 
were announced, and on Wednesday morn- 
ing a large and attentive audience, largely 
composed of clergymen of the city and vi- 
cinity and from different parts of the 
country, was gatiered at the opening serv- 
ices. A feature of the meetings during 
the three days was the attentiveness and 
patience of the listeners, for there were 
many long and somewbat tiresome papers 
read, which the average religious audience 
would not have appreciated. 

The Conference was not, as will be seen 
by the names of the speakers, a denomina- 
tional gathering; but was composed of rep- 
resentatives from nearly all the denomina- 
tions. The first addresses were by Dre. 
Tyng, fatherand son. As we publish them 
elsewhere, it will not be necessary to refer 
to them furtherhere. Prof.S. H. Kellogg, 
of the Western Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary, at Allegheny, read the third pa- 
per on the subject: ‘‘ Is Christ’s Coming 
Pre-millennial?” His paper was a long 
one, and the argument so close that it is 
almost impossible to summarize it. He 
said that the millenarinn controversy had 
never involved any doubt as to the fact that 
Christ was to return to earth personally 
and visibly, nor that this world was to be- 
come subject tohim. There is no ques- 
tion as to the absolute time of this coming, 
for all are agreed that the hour is known to 
no man; nor asto the nature of the resurrec- 
tion to life on that day. Neither is it im- 
portant for the present to consider whether 
there shall be a first and a second resurrec- 


tion, nor whether Christ shall reign per 
sonally on earth. The real question is: 
‘*Does the Word of God teach that prior 
to the advent of Christ we are to look for 
the conversion of the world to him and a 
prolonged season of universal peace and 
prevailing righteousness, or does it teach 
the contrary?” It is notable that there is 
an utter absence of any statement in the 
New Testament that the whole world is to 
be turned to Christ, and that righteousness 
is long to prevail before the Lord’s coming. 
Wherever the object of preaching the 
Gospel is stated in the New Testament, the 
exact reverse of this isimplied. Instead 
of representing the Kingdom of Christ as 
set up on the earth before the coming of the 
Lord, in several places the Word of God 
explicitly describes the setting up of that 
Kingdom as synchronous with the glorious 
appearing. The argument was fortified 
with numerous citations from the New 
Testament. 

Dr. A. J. Gordon, Baptist, of Boston, 
treated the subject of ‘‘The First Resur- 
rection.” The first resurrection, he argued, 
is at the coming of Christ, when the 
righteous dead alone shall be raised up to 
meet the Lord in the air. The second 
resurrection will come a thousand years 
later, and will be of the impenitent dend, 
who will be raised to judgment. There is 
a distinct statement in Revelation xx, 4—6 
of this doctrine of the resurrections, If 
it be said that the first resurrection here 
spoken of be spiritual, the second must 
also be regarded as spiritual. If the three 
verses in Revelation be taken in the other 
view, they will harmonize witb I Corinthians 
xv, 22,23. Dr. C. K. Imbrie, Presby- 
terian, of Jersey City, followed Dr. Gor- 
don with a paper on ‘‘ The Regenera- 
tion,” or the restoration of all things. 
He contended that regeneration is a glo- 
rious change in reference to this earth and 
the race upon it. It comprehends the ap- 
pearing of the Saviour to accomplish it; 
the resurrection by him of his departed 
saints, and the rapture of his living saints 
to take part in his acts of dominion; the 
overthrow of all forms of evil on the earth; 
the repentance and restoration of [srael; 
the outpouring of the Spirit on all flesh; 
the renewal of the earth to far more than 
its original beauty before the curse; the 
entire renewal of every child therein born, 
and thus the atonement of Jesus made 
availing and applied to perpetual genera- 
tions; the removal of all physical evils, as 
well as moral, Finally, the resurrection 
and judgment, and condemnation of the 
wicked dead to everlasting punishment; 
the destruction of death, and the establish - 
ment of the holy race thus redeemed for 
perpetual generations. In the evening the 
Rev. W. P. Mackay, Presbyterian, of Hull, 
England, delivered a long address on “‘ The 
Rapture of the Church.” 


The principal addresses of the second 
day were made by Bishop Nicholson, of 
the Reformed Episcopal Church, and the 
Rev. James H. Brookes, D.D., Presby- 
terian, of St. Louis. Bishop Nicholson’s 
subject was ‘‘The Gathering of Israel.” 
He said at the outset that he was em- 
barrassed with riches in the way of 
proof from the Bible of the re- 
turn of the scattered remnants of the 
twelve tribes of Israel to Palestine and 
their consolidation into one nation. He 
argued that the gathering of Israel would 
be in two installments. A part will be 
gathered in Jerusalem before Christ’s sec- 
ond coming, and the completion of the 
movement will occur after that event, ac- 
cording to Isaiab xi, 11, 12, 15,16. Very 
significant, he thuught, was the miraculous 
preservation of this people through centu- 
ries of persecution and oppression and suf- 
ferings. While all other races have 
changed, the Jew is a Jew still. Even our 
own all-appropriating country—which de- 
nationalizes-Germans, Irish, French, Span- 
iards, Finns, Swedea—has left untouched 
this wondrous people. Here they are, 
holding fast to that one tell-tale face, keep- 
ing up the sacred learning of their tradi 
tions, self-conscious in their isolation, irre- 
pressible in their love of Jerusalem, sub- 
lime in their singular patriotism, evermore 
looking and longing for their Messiah. 

Dr. Brookes, in his paper on “The 
Coming of the Lord in its Relations to 





Christian Doctrine,” said the coming of 


Christ, was a great trutb, running all 
through the New Testament like a golden 
cord, touching every doctrine, bending 
every duty, arousing, consoling, directing, 
guarding, inspiring the believer at every 
step of his pilgrimage. The other ad- 
dresses of the day were by Prof. Lummis, 
Methodist, of Monson, Muss., on ‘‘ The 
Kingdom and the Church”; by the Rev. 
H. M. Parsons, Presbyterian, of Buffalo, 
on ‘‘The Present Age and Development 
of Anti-Christ”; by Prof. J. T. Cooper, 
Presbyterian, of Allegheny, on ‘‘ The Judg- 
ment”; and by the Rev. Richard Newton, 
D.D., Episcopalian, of Philadelphia, on 
“The Voice from Olivet.” 


The proceedings on the last day opened 
with a smaller attendance than on the pre- 
vious days; but in the evening the church 
was crowded. Dr. E. R. Craven, Presby- 
terian, of Newark, N. J., delivered an ad- 
dress on the Second Advent in relation to 
the office of the Holy Spirit in Regenera- 
tion, contending that the premillennial 
doctrine was not inconsistent with the con- 
tinuance of the regenerating work of the 
Holy Spirit after the glorious appear- 
ing; Professor J. T. Cooper, Presby- 
terian, of Allegheny, read a paper on 
“The Judgment of Judgments”; Dr. Na- 
thaniel West, Presbyterian, of Cincinnati, 
gave a history of the premillennial doc- 
trine; Prof. George Duffield, Presbyte- 
rian, of Princeton, reviewed the general 
subject and summarized the arguments 
for the premillennial personal coming of 
Christ; and the Rev. Dr. R. W. Clark, Re- 
formed (Dutch), of Albany, read the last 
paper, on ‘“‘ Christ’s Coming: the Blessed 
Hope as a Motive to Holy Living and 
Active Labor.” The evening was given to 
general discussion and to the consid: ra- 
tion and adoption of the following plat- 
form: 


‘IT, We affirm our belief in the supreme 
and absolute authority of the written 
Word of God on all questions of doctrine 
and duty. 

“II. The prophetic words of the Old 
Testament Scriptures concerning the first 
coming of our Lord Jesus Christ were lit- 
erally fulfilled in his birth, life, death, res- 
urrection, and ascension; and so the pro- 
phetie words of both the Old and the New 
Testaments concerning bis second coming 
will be literally fulfilled in his visible bodily 
returp to this earth, in like manner as he 
went up into Heaven, and this glorious 
Epipbany of the great God, our Saviour 
Jesus Christ, is the blessed hope of the 
believer and of the Church during this en- 
tire diepensation. 

“IIL. This second coming of the Lord 
Jesus is everywhere in the Scriptures rep- 
resented as imminent and may occur at 
any moment; yet the precise day and hour 
thereof is unknown to man and known 
only to God. 

‘TV. The Scriptures nowhere teach that 
the whole world will be converted to God, 
or tbat there will bea reign of universal 
righteousness and peace before the return 
of our blessed Lord; but that only at and 
by his coming in power and glory will the 
prophecies concerning the progress of evil 
and the development of Anti Christ, the 
times of the Gentiles and the ingathering 
of Isracl, the resurrection of the dead in 
Christ and the transfiguration of hi- living 
saints receive their fulfillment and the 
period of millennial blessedness its inau- 
guration. 

““V. The duty of the Church during the 
absence of the Bridegroom is to watch and 
pray, to work and wait, to go into all the 
world and preach the Gospel to every crea- 
ture, and thus hasten the coming of the day 
of God; and to his latest promise, ‘ Surely, 
I come quickly,’ to respond, in joyous hope: 
‘Even so. Come, Lord Jesus.’ ”- 


The expenses of the Conference were 
more than covered by a collection taken up 
on the last day, 





THe Awerican Missionary Association 
held its 32nd anniversary at Taunton, Mass., 
Oc!. 29th, 30:h, 8lst. The annual report 
showed the year’s work to have been prose- 
cuted with vigor and success. Four burned 
school buildings have been rebuilt. The sta- 
tistics show an increase of 38 workers of all 
kinds in the field and of over 1,800 scholars 
more than in the preceding year. Five new 
churcbes have been organized during the year, 
15 of the 64 churches received 386 members ou 
profession. ‘Tbe African Mission has been suc 
cessfully carried on by the colored missi: n- 
aries sent from thisc :untry. Their care of the 
interests of the mission, both material and spir- 
itual, has been all that could have been de- 
sired. The Indian and Chinese work has been 
kept up to its former efficiency within quite 
restricted limits. Financially, the association 





has been prospered. While its receipts have 


been less than the preceding year, it has kept ex: 
penditures quite within them, and has, by ad- 
ding its surplus of $7,500 to its nearly $18,000 re 
ceived directly for the debt, reduced it from 
$63,000 to about $37,000. In addition, it holds 
pledges, received before and at the annual meet- 
ing, amounting to $13,000, which, when paid, 
will further reduce it to $24,000. That is surely 
a good record for a bad year. Although the 
weather was uoprop'tious, the meetings were 
all well attended and the evening sessions 
crowded, The first evening Dr. Herrick, of 
Boston, preached a sermon of both strength 
and beauty from I Peter fi, 9. The second 
four of the former and present missionaries 
made addresses—Rev. Messrs. Southgate, Hey- 
wood, Williston, and Alexander, the latter 
president of Straight University. The last, 
Secretary Strieby, read a paper bristling with 
facts to illustrate the progress of the 
Negroes of the South, in the half genera- 
tion since they were made freedmen, in 
material, educational, and religious prosperity. 
It was a most impres-ive array of testimony. 
Dr. Hartranft, of Hartford, followed with an 
address weighted with thougat and rich in 
suggestion, and Rev. A. H. Plumb elosed the 
sessions with an appeal half humorous and 
more than half pathetic. Other papers were 
read—too many, perhaps, and too poorly read 
for such good material—the one which called 
forth most interest and most opposition being 
by Rev. George Leon Walker, D.D., on the 
Denominational Polity of the A. M. A. He 
stuck pins into everybody he could reach, and 
they all enjoyed it. Some of the addresses 
were of unusual excellence; perhaps no one of 
them more so than that by Rev. E. 8. Atwood, 
on the Chinese work and question. On the 
whole, the meeting was a great success and 
the interest of large numbers in the work of 
the A. M. A. was deepened; and when the pro- 
ceedings coine to be printed aud read that ex- 
cellent result will no doubt be much more 
widely reached. 


«ee Th-+ case of Prof. Smith is now a’ out 
finished by the Free Presbytery of Aberdeen. 
At its session October 18th the Presbytery 
adopted bya majority of 23 to 14 Prof. Sal- 
mond’s motion to the effect that, hav.ny fin- 
ished action upon the libel, the Presbytery 
reserves for separate consideration the other 
matters relating to the tendency and general 
cbaracter of Prof. Smith’s writings. The 
mover ¢xplained that his object was to put a 
stop to irregular talk upon matters which had 
come under consideration in a secondary and 
subsidiary fashion, and to give an opportunity 
for redress of these matters in a form which 
could be put on record and to which Professor 
Smith should bave the usual privilege of ten- 
dering his own explanations, At anothr 
merting, beld Oct, 281, the Presbytery took 
up the decision of the General Assembly in 
relation to secundo under the firet major 
charge. After much discussion, in the midet 
of which the Rey. D. Mitchell and several 
others opposed to Prof. Smith left the Presby- 
tery, amidst hisses, on account of di-satisfac- 
tion with the decision of the Presbytery to 
consider resolutions reviewing the action of 
the Assembly ; three motions were discuseed. 
Mr. lverach’s declared that the Presbytery did 
nit feel itself warranted to proceed to serve 
the libel ag one found relevant by the action of 
the Assembly; Mr. Moir’s declared that be- 
fore the libel could be served it must be 
amended according to the judgment of the 
A sembly; and Prof, Salmond’s was as follows : 

* Thet, having in view the dissents and com- 
plaints taken under the secoud general charge, 
as amended, any one of which, if carried, may 
materially affect the character of the libel, 
looking also to the form in which the Assem- 
bly’s finding on the second particular, as «p- 
plied to ube first general charge is expressed, 
and being in doubt as to the course proposed 
to be taken in giving effect to that finding, the 
Presbytery do at this stage refer the case to the 
superior court.” 

This motion was unanimously adopted. It is 
stated that Prof. Smith will spend the winter 
in Syria, in the study of Arabic. 


....The Methodist Missionary Society has 
just held its anvual meeting in this city and 
made the appropriations and apportionments 
for the ensuing year. The receipts for the 
year were reported to be $551,365—less by $77,- 
612 than the income ofthe previous year. The 
debt has been reduced from $169,375 to $117,- 
922. Among the foreign appropriations made 
for the coming year sre the following : Libe- 
ria, $7,500; South America, $6,700; Central 
America, $600 ; Foochow, $16,000 ; Central Chi. 
na, $7,988; North China, $12,596; Germany 
and Switzerland, $20,000; Denmark, $8,000 ; 
Norway, $11,000; Sweden, $20,000; North 
India, $60,000 ; South India, $1,000 ; Bulgaria, 
$5,000 ; Italy, 22,000; Mexico, $22,000 ; Japan, 
$25,957; making a total of $245,881, as against 
$234,089 appropriated for 1878. The mission- 
ary Society, after appropriating at its meetin; 6 
last week $272,114 for foreign missions, on Mon- 
day of this week appropriated $24,000 for inci- 
dental expenses and $15,000 for office expenses, 





and then went into a long discussion of two 
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propositions—the one being to appropriate $5,- 
000 for disseminating missionary iotelligence 
through the various denominational papers, 
and the other, offered by Bishop Simp*on, to ap- 
propriate $10,000 to start a missionary monthly 
periodical. Objection was made on the ground 
that this is a dangerous experiment to make 
at this depressed financial season, and the topic 
was deferred until appropriations shall have 
been made to domestic missions, The Method- 
ist Church has had a very unfortunate experi- 
eoce with missionary periodicals, having for 
mavy yearsrun a little quarto monthly, Afis- 
sionary Advocate, which was utterly valueless, 
and which was, therefore, al owed todie. The 
Church needs and with its interesting mission 
ary fields should have a really good magazine 
devoted to the subject of foreign missions. 


++ The Evangelical Messenger has discovered 
a large discrepancy between the number of 
members reported as ‘newly received’? and 
the net increase of its Church, th: Evangelical 
Association. [t says: ‘* Last year’s tables show 
an increase of 4,893 members, while this year's 
account shows only 2,719—over 2,000 less than 
last year. Of the 15,308 members reported 
“newly received’? only 8,749 are accounted 
for—1,030 being reported as having died and 
2,719 added to the total of the preceding year. 
This leaves no less than 11,530 members unac- 
counted for.” Its conclusion is that no such 
number of members were “ newly received,” 


---.The Free Methodists, one of the smallest 
of the Methodist bodies in this country, have 
just held their quadrennial general conference, 
at Spring Arbor, Mich. It made no important 
changes in the discipline. Two new annual 
conferences in the West were authorized; a 
committee was appointed to revise the hymn- 
book; the Rev. B. T. Roberts, the founder of 
the Church was re-elected general superintend- 
eot and was also authorized to prepare a 
statement in reference to alleged misrepresent- 
ations of the body in the ‘Cyclopedia of 
Methodism.” 


...-There are some pretty good “ livings ” 
in the Church of England. One is worth $17,- 
000, one $15,250, one $15,000, thirteen are worth 
between $10,000 and $15,000 each, and 46 be- 
tween $7,500 and $10,000. Sixty-eight livings 
belong to the archbishops and bishops, 48 to 
noblemen, 1 to Cambridge, 8 to Oxford, five 
to the Lord Chancellor, four to the Crown, and 
the rest to Commoners, a few belonging to 
deans and chapters. 


..-.The Waldensian Church of Italy reports 
39 churches, 24 stations, 62 preaching places, 
2,530 members, and 15,323 occasional hearers. 
During the past year 201 members were re- 
ceived and about $3,000 was raised by the 
churches. The roll of ministers contains 
sixty-six names, fifty-six of which represent 
men in active service. Seventeen students 
attended the theological seminary at Florence 
during the year. 


. --One of the articles to be disposed of at 
the Catholic Cathedral Fatr is a $500 United 
States four-per-cent. bond, which, according 
to the programme, fs to be raffled for at one 
dollarachance. It may not have occurred to 
the managers of this Fair that this would be 
in violation of the law of this state, which for- 
bids raffling, as one of the forms of gambling. 
We suggest the point for their consideration. 


....The Unitarians have held a sort of doc- 
tripal convention in Philadelphia. Such men 
as Dra. Bellows, Edward Everett Hale, James 
Freeman Clarke, and Furness treating of such 
subjects as the modern itterpretation of the 
Bible, the atonement, the basis of the Unitarian 
Church, and the idea of God as enlarged by 
science, 


-..eThe Irish Presbyterian Church, accord- 
ing to the latest statistics, has 5 synods, 37 
presbyteries, 559 c ngregations, 644 ministers, 
and 106,110 communicants. It raised for all 
purposes last year $750,000. Eighteen of the 


644 mioisters are missionaries ian Europe and 
Asia. 


-...-The report published in that blatant 
Catholic paper, the Paris Univers, that Miss 
Margaret Rothschild has applied for admission 
to the Roman Catholic Church, in anticipation 
of her marriage with the Duc de Guiche, is de- 
nied in a dispatch from Berlin. 


....The appeal of Mr. Frank E, Black, of the 
Central Presbyterian Church of Atlanta, Ga., 
suspended for giving a dancing party at his 
house, has been sustained by the Synod of 
Georgia. The cate now goes to the General 
Assembly. 


-++-The Reformed Church in the United 
States (German) reports 6 synods, 45 classes, 
710 ministers, 1,369 congregations, 147,788 
members, 90,998 unconfirmed members, 1,237 
Sunday-schoole, with 89,982 scholars, 


--»-During the three months ending October 
Blet there were 373 additions to the Présbyte- 
Yan churches amiong the Freedmen: 





News of the Week. 


From India the news comes that En- 
land’s ultimatum requires that the Ameer’s 
reply sball reach Peshawur by Nov. 20th. 
Otherwise, the English forces will immediately 
invade Afghanistan. Orders have been issued 
for the collection of stores and transports for 
20,000 men at Peshawur. The Indian princes are 
reported to show special loyalty to England in 
the emergency. Mr. Gladstone takes strong 
ground against the precipitation of war in that 
direction and again criticises the policy of the 
present ministry. 





....Duriog the fiscal year ending in July 
8,686,178 acres of public lands were di-posed 
of, and 8,041,011 acres were turveyed, in ad- 
dition to the 721,613,748 acres previously sur- 
veyed. The total number of acres of public 
domain still unsurveyed is something over one 
thousand millions. There has been « great in- 
crease in the quantity of land taken up by th: 
class of actual settlers as homesteads and for 
the purpose of timber culture, 


...-Gen. Pope, having declined to appear as 
a voluntary witness before the Fitz Johu Por- 
ter Board of Inquiry, the proceedings have 
been adjourned for the present. Whatever the 
Board’s decision may be, it will only be made 
in the form of a recommendation to the Pres- 
ident, and will not have the effect of either re- 
versing or sustaining the original verdict 
against Porter. 


...-Ten Mormon miesionaries and 150 con 
verts arrived from Europe list week, more 
than one-half of the latter being young people, 
The number of each sex was about equal, All 
had the appearance of being strong and healthy. 
With the exception of a few Scandinavians, 
they were from Great Britain. Since last spring 
about 3,000 Mormons have arrived in this coun- 
try. 


....Many of the reports as to Russia’s con- 
duct in carrying out the terms of the Berlin 
treaty are contradictory and the statement 
that Eogland had applied to other powers to 
compe! the full execution of the treaty is un- 
founded. Russia’s movements in Roumelia 
are suspicious, Austria is anxious to remon- 
strate with Russia, but Germany holds 
a'oof, 


.. «The yellow fever deaths at Ne w Orleans 
on the 8d were but nine; at Memphis, 
eight; at Vicksburg, three. A return to the 
affected places is not yet safe for those who 
left at the fever’s first appearance. The total 
number of deaths at New Orleans has been 
3,954. 


....Some of the English papers comment 
bitterly on tbe letter of Secretary Evaris 
about the Fisbery Award, and charge that it is 
meant to bully England, now that she 1s in 
complications with Afghanistan and Russfa. 
They are unnecessarily alarmed. 


-++-The Mexican Government now has 10,000 
troops posted along the Rio Grande border, to 
guarantee tranquillity and suppress Indian dep- 
redations and the raids of horse and cattle 
thieves. No trouble is now anticipated in that 
quarter. 


..«sNo reply has been received from the 
British Government to Secretary Evarts’s com- 
munication protesting against the heavy dam- 
ages recently awarded against the United 
States by the Canada Fisheries Commiesion. 


....Gep. Grant writes to Mayor Stokley, of 
Philadelphia, that when he returns to the 
United States he will take steamer direct for 
that city. Itis proposed to give him a public 
reception there, 


...- Richard Realf, one of John Brown’s abo- 
lition companions, and who subsequently led a 
career as soldier, poet, and journalist, commit- 
ted suicide in San Francisco, on the 28th ult, 


....Governor Hartranft, who has been in 
public life in Pennsylvania for several years, 
proposes to return to private pursuits as soon 
as his successor in the governor’s chair is in- 
augurated, 


..-.It is proposed to open at an early date 
an exclusively American and Mexican Expo- 
sition, under the auspices of the latter gov- 
ernment, to be held at the City of Mexico, 


...-The French Exposition is ending ina 
disgraceful gigantic lottery, with twelve mil- 
lion tickets, the prizes being valuable works 
of art which have been on exhibition. 


....Twenty thousand cotton operatives at 
Oldham, England, have resolved to strike 
agaiost the proposed reduction of 10 per cent. 
io their wages. 


....The Clarendon Hotel, at Saratoga, was 
damaged $10,000 by fire on Nov. 3d. The 
building was unoccupied at the time. 


--..Jdesse Billings, the alleged wife mur- 





derer, whose case has excited general interest, 


000, pending ‘a,new trial. 





“ THE odor of Dr. Price’s Unique Perfumes is truly 
rich, fresh, and flowery. They delight all who are 
fond of sweet scents. Try them. 


Beware of Cheap Excitants, 

and use,if you need atonic stimulant and altera- 
tive, Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters. The liquors of 
commerce, even when they are not adulterated, fail 
to produce more than a temporary exhilaration, 
usually followed by a depressing reaction, anything 
but beneficial to a weakly constitution. Not only do 
the potent botante ingredients combined with the 
alcoholic of Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters minister to 


the heslth and vigor of those who use it; but the 
basis—pure old rye, the finest and most salubrious 
liquor distilled—is no mean promoter of a healthful 
eondition of the dizestive organs, Its presence in 
the Bicrers is essential to preserve their vegetable 
constituents from fermentation, acd it unquestion- 
ably auements their remedial value. Few medicinal 
preparations of a proprietary nature have ever re- 
ceived such strong commendations from medical 
men. 





FLFETY thousand dollars will be paid for any reme- 
dy which will cure Chronic Rheumatism, Pains in 
the Limbs, Back, and Chest, Sore Tnroat, Insect 
Stings, Croup, Dysentery, Colic, Sprains, and Vomit- 
ine quicker than Dr. 'Tobias’s Venetian Liniment, es- 
tablished in 1847. Never fails. Sold by the Drug- 
gists. Depot, 42 Murray Street. 





For particulars regarding Klectric Belts address 
PULVERMACHER GALVANIC CO., Cincinnati, O. 





DITMAN’S 
SEA SALT. 


To produce real salt water ut will, dissolve this 
saltin ordinary water. This solution possesses all 
the healtn-giving qualities and tonie virtues of 
natural sea-water, while itis free from the organic 
impurities of the surf. For sale ee gener- 
ally. ITMAN, 


Broadway and Barclay #t., N. ¥ 





HOYT’S DYSPEPSIA CURE. 


To the despondent dyspeptic, we say: Give this 
remedy a trial and be convinced. ‘Thousands testify 
of its efficacy. Ask your druggist for it, or send to 
the General Depot, STARK H. AMBLER & Co., 
No. 36 Vesey Strevt, New York. Treatise on Dyspep- 
sin sent free on application. 


PLUTURES, STATIONERY. ETO | 
bigy- sit chmeorenh rena tat maren FREE 
GEM ease, 25 ets, EAGLE PRINTING €O., Springfield, Mass, 
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Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons. 


E.& A. T. ANTHONY & CO., 5% Broapway, 
. Y., Opposite Metropolitan, Stereoscapes and 
Views, Graphoscopes, Chromos and Frames, Albums, 
Photographs of Celebrities. zp notommappie ‘Transpar- 
encies. Convex Glasses, Photograp ic Materials, 
Awarded first premium at Vienna and Philadelpnia. 














Chromo Cards, Cupids, Mottoes, Flowers,etc.. no2 
alike.with name, l0c, Nassau Card Co.,Nassau,N.Y. 








PIANOS, ORGANS, ETO. 


CHURCH ORGANS. 


q°O°* & HASTING 


BOSTON, MASS., 


Builders of the Grand Organ in Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn; the great Boston Cathedral Or- 
gan; and the powerfui Centennial Or. 
gan; and of nearly a thousand 
others for churches to 
every part of the 
country. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1829. 


MUSIC COMMITTEFS, ORGANISTS, and others are 
invited to apply tous airect forall information 
connected with our art. 

DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS and specificati ns fur- 
nished on application. 








has been admitted to bail ia sthe sum of $30,- | 











P.T. BARNUM’S: 
Greatest Show on Earth, at 


CILMORE’S CARDEN. 


. Having devoted Forty Years to the management 
of amusements calculated to instruct and edifymy 
jm yea have at last secured a porfectly chaste 
an 


MORAL 
combination of t-tensely interesting, wonderful at- 
tractions, especially calculated to please 
FAMILIES AND CHILDREN. 
It consists of extraordinary Mech inical, Automatic, 
and Musical Museum. 
The Largest Menagerie Ever Seen in 

America. 

Trained tallions and Elephants. 
AN ARENTIC PPRFORMANCE UNSURPASSED AND 
FREE FROM EVERY OBJECTIONABLE FEATURE. 
TWO PERFORMANCES DAILY, AT 2 AND 8 P.M 
The public’s obedient servant. 
P.T. BARNOM. 











AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ ACENCY. 


Supplies Principa's for Public Schools. Academies, 
and Boarding Schools; Professors. Tutors, and 
Governesses; gives information to Parents of good 
schools, Kamilies going abroad or tothe country 
promptly sulted, Avply to Miss M. J. YOUNG 
Amoerte#n and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 23 Union 
Square (Broadway side), New York. 





The Cincinnati Wesleyan Female Collece.— 
Best advantages for Uiterature. Languages, 
Science, Painting. Wood-carving. and Music. 

REV. DAVID H. MOORE, D.D., President. 





PANISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
WM thoroughly taucht. ANTONIO RAMOS, 47 West 
llth St., between University Place and Fifth Avenue, 
—_= 
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AGENTS WANTED. 


A WEW EXCITING BOOK, 


Bristling with WILD ADVENTURES. The 
DEEDS 











OF THE DARING EXPLORER, 
STANLEY. 525s. 


The ontw authentic and copyrighted cheap edition. 
Gives » fell history of his wonderful discoveries 
in Africa and marvelous journey down the Congo, 


It is fascinating asromanee. Profusely Mustrated and 
highly endorsed by the clergy and rreas. Agents are 
selling 10 to 25 per day. ‘Nearly 10 009 sold. More 


‘ For particulars and 
AGENTS WANTED. terme address HUB- 
BARD RROS., Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa; Cin- 
cinnati O- Chicago, TH: and Syrineft 14 Mage, 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


For the Life of Jesus of “»zareth for Young 
People. bv J P. Thompson, D.D., LL.D , late pastor 
of the Broadway Tabernacle Church in| New York. 
Complete tn one large octavo volume, 709 pages, 00 
full-page engravings on steel and wood: colored 
maps. Experienced agents, teachers, young men 
from the country, »nd retired clergymen will find 
this arare opportunity to engage in pleasant, per- 
manent, and orofitable basinees. pn ogg and 

) Ny immedistetv to the publisher, 
ee HENRY BILL, Norwicn, Conn 


William Cullen Bryant’s 
LATES1 AND GREATEST WORK. 
Outsolling all others combined Richly T'lwatrated. 
Has the NEW BRYANT RIOGRAPHY «nd 
New Steel Portrait. Sold only ny Subscription. 
WANTED-—A gentleman or iady of tact and abil- 

ity, with or without business experience. 
FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, New York, 





Bunt .terms to Agents ever offered. Send Stam 





for samples. National Weekly, Washington, D.C. 


AGENTS at $100 a month 
our Patent Horse 





INTS wanted to sell Dr. Chase’s 2,000 Recipe 
fee Price-list. You double your money. Ad- 
dress Dr. Chase’s Printing House, Ann Arbor, Mich. 








A DAY to Agents canvassing for the 
$7 ireside Visitor, Terms and Outfit free. 
pba P. O. VICKERY. Augusta, Maine. 





THE STANDARD 
CHROMATIC TUNING 


OR PITCH-PIPE. 
Gives the CORRECT PITCH of any tone, 
atural, Sharp, oc Flat, 
Adjusted to the desired pitch instant- 
tv. Never gets out of order. 
FINELY NIOKEL-PLATED. 
No Leader, Instrumental Player, or 
arty shoulo be without one. 
KRETAILED 81.50. 
Gone to any address upon receipt of 
price. 


- DANIEL M. READ & CoO., 
617 BROADWAY, N.Y., 


Invertors and Manufacturers. 
Sold by all Music Dealers. 


IT COSTS NOTHING! 


to try our Organs, as we send one to any address on 
ten days’ trial, and refund freight if not purchased 
Solid walnut cases, 12 stops, 2 3-5 sets Of reeds. 

Five years’ warranty. 


PRICE $7 1 s Direct from the factory. 
ALLEGER, BOWLBY & CO., 


WASHINGTON, NEW JERSEY. 
Catalogue free. 


BDUCATION 


OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


Fheologtent., Collegiate, and Preparatory Depart- 
ments. Elective studies. Admits both sexes. No 
saloon temptations. Best of religious influences. 
Thorough and cheap. Tuition, incidentals, and libra- 
ry fees only $30 a year. Over 1,000 students. Fall 
erm, Sept. 34; Winter Term, Dec. 34; Spring Term, 
March lith. For circulars address J. B. T. MARSH, 
Sec., Oberlin, 0. —- 
OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


Under the College management. Frst-class teachers. 
Expenses tow. Class instruction or private lessons, 
as preferred. As a home for students Oberlin is 
unsurpassed for healthfulness and religious and 
intellect d t Address Prof. F, B. RICE. 























Bars essP 1568 HENRY OLLEN- 
HAUCER’S COLL E OF MUSIC, 56 Court 8t., 
Brooklyn, over Smith & Bunce’s Music Rooms. 
struction given in all branches of music. A thor- 
ough foundation laid for beginners. Style and fin- 
ish given to aod ils. Call for circulars. 
HENRY MOLLENHAOER, Director. 

ERNST GRABS. Secretarv. 

Mr. H. Mollenhaueris happy to announce that he 


has engaged the celebrated vi» lin virtuoso and sing- 
ing master BERNHARD MOLLENHAUER. 


CHINA PAINTINC. 


. 'T is still teaching, at 
WM. LYORTT 1) ow BROADWAY) XN. ¥. 


Ir- 
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TRAVEL 


FOR NASSAU, N. P. 


A Famoas Winter Resort and Sanitarium 
for those desirous of escaping the severity of a 
northern climate. New York, Nassau. ond West 
India Mai! Steamabip Line. Bteameablp **CLFOPA- 
TRA,’ Captain 8. Valentine, will sail from Pier 1, 
Kast fiver, Saturday, Nov. 16, for NASSAU direct, 
and month y thereafter. so during tne winter 
steamers every two weekr#y.om Savannah and 8t. 
AD Tat ted Guid chedules, and full partic 

or 1 rate “ites, ach - 
ulars apply to MURRAY, FERRIS & CO., 62 
South Street, New York. 


Ta weed 
WESTMINSTER HOTEL, 


COR. {RVING PLACE AND l61H STREBT, NEAR 
UNION SQUARE AND BROADWAY, 
EDWARD A. GILSON Preprictor. 

Late of favior & Gilson, of the St. Denis. 
Changed to the American Plan. Rates reduced. 
Rooms and Board $3.50 per Day. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 
St. Denis Hotel & Taylor's Saloon, 


(European Plan), 
Broadway and lith Street, New York, 
WM. TAYLOR, Proprietor. 


ALBEMARLE HOTEL, 
ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 
Broadway, 5th Ave.. & 24th Street, 
Facing Madison Square, 
NEW YORK. 
L. H. JANVRIN & CO., Proprietors. 
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For particulars about our 
great $10 Dictionary Pre- 
mium see page 26. For other 
premiums see page 29. 
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NOTICES. 


&@” All communications for the Bdltorial, Literary 

News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
Should be addressed to The Editer et The Inde- 
pondent, P.-C. Bex 3787. 

£27" All communications for the Commercial De- 
partment to the Commercial Editor, and all business 

Ommunications frem subscribers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT. Bex 2787. 

&#” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a 
gcaaranty of good faith. 

=” We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

t#” Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied bya stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 

erved. 


The Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 











New York, November 7th, 1878. 
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THE PROPHETIC CONFERENCE. 


Tue meeting held in this city last week 
of those who believe in the premille- 
narian advent of our Lord will have one im- 
portant result. Jt has already proved that 
those who hold this belief are not crazy 
fanatics; but that many of them are Chris- 
tian scholars of high rank, who bhaye and 
should have a considerable influence on 
our interpretatio: of the Word of God. 
This Conference was not run by those that 
have inherited fhe traditions of Millerism. 
Indeed, the so-called Second Adventists 
seem to have had almost no partinit. It 
was held in an Episcopal church. The 
speakers were chiefly Episcopalians and 
Presbyterians. They were theological pro. 
fessors, pastors, and scholars of eminence, 
and some who did not take part were by 
their absence conspicuously present in 
spirit—we mean such men as Mr. Meody 
and Mr. Pentecost, who remained away 
simply because their presence might affect 
their work as evangelists. The meetings 
were largely attended and produced for the 
most part a favorable impression. 

It will be necessary to have clearly in 
mind what premillenarianism means. There 
are considerable differences of belief as to 
details among those who would be classed 
under this term; but perhaps their general 
doctrine is this. They hold that every 
condition precedent to the second coming 
of the Lord hus been fulfilled. The Gos- 
pel has been preached ‘‘for a witness” to 
every nation. There has been the “ fall- 
ing away” and the revelation of ‘the 
man of sin.” It is now to be expected that 
at any moment the Lord may come in great 
glory, and that he will come before many 
years. When he comes, it will be witha 
sudden brightness of glory as unmistaka- 
ble as the flash of “‘lightning, that light- 
eneth out of one part under Heaven” and 
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| **gshineth unto another part under Heaven.” 
' Christ will first raise the dead, and ‘‘ then 
'we which are alive and remain shall be 
caught up together with him in the clouds 
to meet the Lord inthe air.” Christ will then 
set up his personal and visible reign, the 
‘*Kingdom of God,” so often foretold, here 
on earth in the city of Jerusalem, where 
will be his special seat and whence will go 
forth bis political as well as spiritual gov- 
ernment over the provinces of the earth 
which sball be under the government 
of the risen or living saints whom he 
shall appoint to sit on thrones judg- 
ing the earth, The Jews will be im- 
pressed by this fulfillment of prophecy 
and the glory of Jerusalem, and will return 
thither from every nation, to go forth 
again to preach the Gospel to all the 
heathen. It will be gladly accepted at 
their mouth, and Christ’s reign will be 
actual for athousand years over all nations, 
during which time Satan willbe bound. At 
the end of that peirod there will bea great 
defection, wars of Gog and Magog, their 
destruction by fire from God, the final 
judgment of the world, and the new 
Heavens and the new earth, in which shall 
dwell righteousness. There is difference as 
to some points—as, for example, the amount 
of bloodshed and turbulence to follow the 
reappearance of Christ on the earth, and 
the ‘rapture ” of his saints into the sky; 
but the general features of the doctrine are 
as above described. 

It is our opinion that prophecy was 
not given us to be studied so as to make 
out a scheme of future events, but to 
comfort orto warn. Its fulfillment is its 
interpreter. We would not peer curious- 
ly into those closed leaves into which 
the favorite angel dares not pry. But if 
others think that large thought and instruc- 
tion isto be got from the prophecies, we 
would not seem to treat them with dis- 
respect. We would only ask what profit is 
to be gained from this theory. 


One profit, its adherents all say—namely, 
an incentive to watchfulness. If the Lord 
may be coming at any moment, then how 
necessary to watch. But this theory is not 
the only one which impresses this duty. 
We know already that death is imminent 
at any moment, and that this is a sufficient 
and we believe a greater incentive to 
watchfulness. Either death or the Lord’s 
coming will bfing a conclusion of our 
earthly probation. They are equally final. 
If a man is more influenced by the expecta- 
tion of the Lord’s coming, it must be be 
cause he expects it more than he expects 
death. We suppose that premillenarians 
willadmit this. At the age of fifty, which 
is about the average age of the speakers 
at the Conference, there is twenty-five per 
cent. of chance that they will die within 
the next ten years. We presume that they 
would generally say that the probability 
is somewhat greater than this that Christ 
will appear within that time. There is 
eighty-five per cent. of probability that 
they will die within the next thirty 
years. Perhaps they will admit that 
there is less probability than this that 
the Lord will appear within that time. 
It will be impossible to make the incentive 
to watchfulness greater by one motive than 
by the other, except as the percentage of 
probability is supposed to be increased, It 
is only, then, as we approach bald Miller- 
ism, and hold that we have certainly 
reached the last days, and that a period of 
days or months only, or at best of a year 
or two, can elapse before our Lord’s com- 
ing that we can gain any advantage from 
this incentive to watchfulness, And it is 
only, be it understood, as a superior incen- 
tive tu watchfulness that the doctrine has 
any value at all. 

That the thought that God sees us, that 
we are responsible to him, that he may at 
any time call us to give in our account to 
bim is great and serious enough to lead to 
a watchful, holy life needs no saying. 
Those who hold this premillenarian view 
cannot justly claim to be any holier, any 
more devoted servants of Christ than others 
who expect that the world will be con- 
verted before their Lord’s advent by the 
blessing of the Spirit on the labors of the 
Church. We will go even further, and ex- 
press our opinion that, while on such serious 
men as Moody and Nicholéon and Craven 
and Goodwin and Gordon the doctrine 








may produee no ili effect, the history of 


the Church {s black with the story of its 
demoralizing effect when preached to the 
common people. It isa doctrine first of 
fanaticism, and next of infidelity, The 
reaction from it was disastrous at the end 
of the tenth century; and so it was in the 
more limited excitement within our own 
memory. 

Of course, no sufficient reply can be 
made to the arguments of the premil- 
lenarians without a full and careful 
exegesis of the Scriptures on which 
they depend. This is the work of long 
essays, and not of newspaper articles. It is 
enough here to say that they seem to us in 
many cases to wrest the meaning of Scrip- 
ture, as where, in reply to the argument 
that Christ declared that his kingdom 
would come within the lifetime of persons 
standiug within his hearing, they say that 
he did make that offer to the Jews; but 
that when they rejected his kingdom, basi- 
leia, the promise was revoked, not ful- 
filled. So, too, the statements that repre- 
sent Christ’s kingdom as spiritual they 
seem to us to misinterpret unwarrantably. 
And this leads us to add that their way of 
considering Christ’s kingdom as visible, 


physical, and _ political is intensely 
Jewish and non-Christian in its 
character. -It proves somewhere a 
false exegesis that a doctrine is 


deduced from Scripture which is not in 
harmony with the spiritual nature of the 
Christian system. There is no deeper truth 
in the Bible than this: ‘‘ Flesh and blood 
cannot inheritthe Kingdom of God.” Those 
who are now looking for such a glorious 
personal advent, with the succeeding polit- 
ical reign of Christ in Jerusalem, seem to 
us to dishonor the Gospel dispensation. 
The Kingdom of God is already here; and 
it is growing into more glorious power 
through the Spirit’s work, which gave 
the promised ‘‘ power” at its first outpour- 
ing. The Kingdom of God is salvation, 
here begun and to be completed hereafter. 
It is called ‘‘ salvation,” ‘‘ life,” ‘‘ eternal 
life” in the Scriptures. We have received 
it, and we expect and labor and we watch 
for more of it. But we refuse 
to keep our ears strained for the 
archangel’s trumpet any more than we do 
for that knock which strikes impartially at 
the hovel of the beggar and the palace of 
the king. When the Lord will come and 
how is no concern of ours. We will be 
found doing our duty. When the “ dark 
day” brought blackness over the session of 
the legislature of the Connecticut Colony, 
and the members would adjourn because 
the Lord’s Day had come, Abraham Daven- 
port called ‘‘ Bring in the candles!” and 
the speaker, though with trembling voice, 
yet proceeded to read ‘‘An Act to Amend 
an Act to Regulate the Shad and Alewive 
Fisheries.” And thus they occupied 
till Christ should come. And so would 
we be ready while we repeat the Church’s 
prayer: ‘‘Even so, come quickly, Lord 


Jesus.” Amen. 
(a RR a 


DR. TALMAGE. 


WE would like to speak at length of the. 
pleasant personal traits of Dr. Talmage, if 
that were a proper subject of editorial dis- 
cussion. He is a most delightful and com- 
panionable fellow, ‘‘which no man can 
deny.” 

But we are forced by his late course of 
sermons on the subject of social vice in 
New York City to speak plainly of the 
character and influence of his preaching. 
We can hardly express strongly enough the 
revolt of our feelings from the temper of 
his discourses, especially as illustrated in 
those which are now attracting public at- 
tention. 

It was widely circulated in the metropol- 
itan press and elsewhere that Dr. Talmage 
had been visiting, under the guidance of 
police officers, the lowest and vilest slums 
of the city—gambling hells, dance-houses, 
the resorts of thieves and prostitutes—for the 
purpose of preparing a series of sermons on 
the abominations of city life. He made the 
announcement to his people that he had done 
so, and proceeded to deliver a succession of 
discourses, high spiced with adjectives of 
hellish intensity and molten with sulphu- 
ous denunciations of the gates of perdition 
This attracts the eurious, the young men 
who have been to see the haunts of vice 










and want to know if they are correctly de- 
scribed; those with a salacious imagination 
and to whom itis a rare treat to get sug- 
gestions of filth from the pulpit; the inex- 
perienced, whose youthful inquisitiveness 
is aroused and will not be satisfied without 
seeing with their own eyes what their 
minister went to see. He has kept and in- 
creaged the crowd that goes to the Taber- 
nacle, and he has given occasion to a thou- 
sand dirty jokes in the low papers or the 
low saloons, which make the judicious 
grieve. 

What advantage has Dr. Talmage gained 
by this course? So far as we can see, abso- 
lutely none, except notoriety and a crowded 
church. It is inconceivable to us that such 
tirades as his against vice could have much 
further influence upon the hearera than to 
advertise it and send others to see it. That 
is not the way to deal with offenses of 
which ‘‘it is a shame to speak.”’ 

But the chief offense is one which runs 
tbrough Dr. Talmage’s preaching and of 
which this course of sermons is a striking 
illustration. It is thatof a constant strain- 
ing after intensity of expression and effect 
for sensational purposes. We regard Dr. 
Talmage as about the worst possible type 
of preacher that can be set before a theo- 
logical student. Simple, plain, direct hon- 
esty is a chief characteristic of good rhet- 
oric. The man who exaggerates is lost. 
Dr. Talmage systematically exaggerates, in 
statement, in coloring, in voice, in gesture, 
By his exaggeratian and sensationalism he 
has got together one of the largest congrega- 
tions in the country, and has gathered what 
is, if the roll has been kept properly purged, 
the largest churchmembership in the Pres- 
byterian Church. He came within a few 
votes two years ago of being elected mod- 
eratcr of the General Assembly, He has 
had a great visible success and is in danger 
of having mupy imitators. And yet his 
method is so utterly vicious, however true 
may be his doctrine and however just bis 
denunciations of vice, that his is now 
probably the most pernicious influence 
exerted upon the English-speaking pulpit. 
It nray have been be as much as any one 
that Dean Stanley had in mind when he 
told the students of Union Theological 
Seminary, the other day, that ‘‘ to write on 
all sorts of subjects connected with religion 
in a high-flown, inflated, exaggerated man- 
ner” is ‘‘a fault into which American stu- 
dents of theology are especially likely to 
fall.’ 


VIRGINIA’S MARRIAGE LAW. 


Tue law of Virginia relating to marriage 
declares that ‘‘all marriages between a 
white person and a Negro . , shall 
be absolutely void, without any decree of 
divorce or other legal process.” Such 
marriages, if celebrated in that state, do 
not protect the parties against indictment 
and punishment, provided they subse- 
quently live together as husband and wife. 
They are treated as marriages in violation 
of law, and, hence, as unlawful. 

A case recently came before the Supreme 
Court of Appeals of Virginia involving ~ 
the construction and application of these 
legal provisions. The particular question 
to be determined was whether a marriage 
contract between two parties—the one be- 
ing a Negro and the other a white person, 
and both domiciled in that state—consum 
mated and solemnized in the District of 
Columbia, where it was lawful, extended 
its validity to the purties when returning 
to and residing in Virginia, where such 
marriages are expressly forbidden by law 
The Court answered this question in the 
negative, on the ground that, as the facts 
showed, the parties went to the District of 
Columbia not with any expectation or 
purpose of residing there, but simply to be 
there married, and that in a few days 
thereafter they returned to Virginia, and 
there lived together as husband and wife. 
And, inasmuch as they did not change 
their demicile or intend to do so, the mar- 
riage was regarded as simply an evasion of 
Virginia Jaw ; and, hence, though lawful 
in the District of Columbia, it furnished no 
protection tothe parties against prosecu- 
tion on the charge of living together in 
criminal relations. In the eye of Virginia 





law they were not, as the Court held, mar- 
ried at all. 
This ruling modifies and limits the gen- 
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Story, in his ‘‘ Conflict of Laws,” that the 
lawfulness of a marriage is to be determined 
by the law of the place where it is cele- 
brated, and that “if valid there it is valid 
everywhere,” because ‘‘ it has a legal ubi- 
quity of obligation.” Virgiaia law, as ex- 
pounded by the Court, does not permit col- 
ored persons and white persons to live to- 
gether in the marital relation when the 
facts show that they went elsewhere to get 
married and did not and did not design to 
change their domicile. 

Whether this is good or bad law we shall 
not undertake to decide; yet the case fairly 
raises the question whether Virginia law 
in regard to marriage, as thus interpreted, 
is itself a good law, especially since the 
adoption of the recent amendments to the 
Constitution of the United States, and the 
change of state constitutions so as to 
make them correspondent therewith. There 
is nothing in the common law of this coun- 
try, and nothing in the statutes of nearly all 
the states of the Union, and nothing in the 
general law of nations that forbids the in- 
termarriage of persons of different races, 
no matter to what races they belong. The 
racial difference is, as a general principle 
of law, made no ground of incapacity as 
to marriage between persons of different 
races. Whether they shall intermarry or 
not is deemed best disposed of when left 
to their own choice, subject only to such 
restrictions and regulations as apply to all 
marriages. 

We see no good reason why the colored 
people of this country, considered with 
reference to the white people, or the white 
people, considered with reference to the 
colored people, should be made an excep- 
tion to this general principle of law. The 
exception bas no existence except in a few 
states of the Union, and no existence in 
the District of Columbia or the territories 
of the United States; and consistency re- 
quires that, where it does exist by special 
exactment, the law should be repealed 
The blacks and whites, in the conception 
of the National Constitution and in that of 
the state constitutions, possess precisely 
the same civil and political status, are 
equally citizens, and are equally entitled to 
the same privileges and immunities of cit- 
izenship. The distinction of race or color 
is an unknown and wholly immaterial fact 
in relation to their status and its resulting 
rights, The proper legal sequence is the 
repeal of all laws, whether in relation to 
marriage or anything else, that make any 
distinction between different classes of 
the American people on the ground of race 
or color. The fact that all persons born 
or naturalized in the United States and 
subject to the jurisdiction thereof are cit- 
izens of the United States and of tbe 
state in which they reside ought to end 
the question of class distinctions made 
between them by the force of law. 

There is, moreover, no practical necessi- 
ty for legislation probibiting intermarriage 
between the blacks and the whites. Such 
marriages, if made legal everywhere, 
would be exceedingly rare; and there is 
not the slightest danger that the evil, if it 
be such, would be sufficient in extent to 
work any general harm to the body politic. 
Thetworaces are so distinct in their natural 
characteristics that they need no law to 
restrain them from intermarrying. Such 
a law, while useless as to any practical 
necessity for it, as well as to any serious 
evil to be prevented by it, is in its spirit 
and theory proscriptivein respect to the 
colored race, andin this sense legally ex- 
presses and perpetuates the old virus of 
prejudice begotten by slavery. South 
Carolina, with a large colored population, 
has no such law; yet North Carolina and 
Virginia, with proportionately a much 
smaller colored element, still retain it in 
their statute-books. The law, wherever it 
exists, should be abolished, and the two 
races left to settle the marriage question 
for themselves, subject only to those gen- 
eral rules that apply to all marriages. 
=. We pass no judgment upon the expedi- 
ency or inexpediency of intermarriage be- 
tween these races. What we say and mean 
to say is that we are opposed to ils legal 
prohibition, and to any law that makes it 
null and void, when in all other respects 
conformable to law. There should be no 
special law on the subject, any more than 
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eral principle laid down by Mr. Justice | there should be one relating to marriage | Great Britain: and that Government is not Dr. Mutlens read the opening paper on 


between Indians and white people, or 
between Caucasians and Mongolians, or 
between Protestants and Catholics, or be- 
tween Infidels and Christians, or between 
old people and young people. The matter 
will be best regulated by not being regu- 
lated at all. 





THE FISHERY QUESTION AGAIN. 


THE fishery question, pending between 
the United States and Great Britain, has 
taken a turn which may postpone its final 
settlement for months, and possibly de- 
mand a new treaty. The American people: 
though regarding the Halifax award as un- 
just, because exorbitant, had, nevertheless, 
come to the conclusion that good faith re- 
quired its payment. Congress, at the last 
session, appropriated the requisite sum for 
this purpose, and gave the authority to pay 
the award, ‘‘if, after correspondence with 
the British Government on the subject of 
the conformity of the award to the re- 
quirements of the treaty and to the terms 
of the question thereby submitted to the 
commission, the President shall deem it 
his duty to make the payment, without 
further communication with Congress.” 
The President had recommended the ap- 
propriation, and, doubtless, intended to 
make the payment within the time pro- 
vided for, in the event that the British 
Government insisted upon such payment. 
No other course was left open to the 
United States in consistency with honor 
and good faith. The fact that the award 
is deemed exorbitant, and inthis sense un- 
just, furnishes no reason for violating the 
treaty under which it was made. 

The payment, however, goes upon the 
theory that the advantages secured to 
United States fishermen by the eighteenth 
article of the Treaty of Washington are to 
be peacefully enjoyed, without molestation 
or hindrance, and that the British Gov- 
ernment must see to it that this part of the 
treaty is carried into effect. It was for 
these advantages that the award was made. 
And yet this Government is now confronted 
with the fact that a mob of Newfoundland- 
ers, acting without any form or authority 
of law, did in the month of last January 
assail United States fishermen on the coast 
of Newfoundland, and drive them away by 
acts of violence, destroying their nets and 
denying to them the privileges secured by 
the treaty. It is also confronted with the 
further and more serious fact that the 
British Government, speaking through Lord 
Salisbury, appears virtually to justify this 
aclion, on the ground that these fishermen 
were engaged in catching fish at a time 
made illegal by the local authorities of 
Newfoundland, It isto this aspect of the 
question that Secretary Evarts, in his re- 
cent letter to Mr. Welsh, specially calls the 
attention of the British Government, 
directing bim to ask an explicit answer 
from that Government as to whether it 
means to adopt the doctrine that the priv- 
ileges secured to the United States fisher- 
men by the Treaty of Washington are sub- 
ject to the regulation of provinci»! legisla- 
tion, 

Secretary Evarts very properly says that 
the United States cannot for a moment ad- 
mit the correctness of such a doctrine. We 
can hardly think that the British Govern- 
ment, after reading and reflecting upon 
the letter of the Secretary, will undertake 
to maintain such a monstrous proposition, 
The rights guaranteed are those specified 
in the treaty; and if they need any regula 
tion as to the manner of their enjoyment 
other than that contained in the treaty 
itself, then, as Secretary Evarts justly re- 
marks, this must be furnished by a joint 
convention of the two governments that 
are parties to the treaty. The local law of 
Newfoundland, forbidding fishing on Sun- 
day and atacertain period of the year, 
which is said to bave been violated by the 
fishermen of the United States, has-no ap- 
plication to them whatever, and would be 
no justification for interference with them, 
even if the interference had been by the 
civil authority, in an orderly way, and not 
by a lawless mob. Their treaty rights 
would be in a very sorry plight if liable to be 
regulated, abridged, and interfered with in 
this way. Newfoundland is a part of Brit- 
ish territory, and, as such, subject to the 
supreme authority of the Government of 





only bound by the terms of the treaty, but 
also responsible for any invasion of rights 
secured by it, in any of its provinces. 

We are quite aware that the question 
discussed in the letter of Secretary Evarts 
is distinct from the payment of the Halifax 
award; yet, if the American people are to 
pay an exorbitant award, and then be 
practically denied the thing for which the 
payment is made, and further, if the Brit- 
ish Government is to insist upon the first 
and then justify the second, the fishery 
question is very far from being settled. 
The United States will not and should not 
accept Lord Salisbury’s letter as a fina 
disposition of the matter. If the British 
Government, after further consideration of 
the subject, avows the doctrine of the 
letter, then it will do so in clear violation 
of the treaty, and this will open the whole 
question de novo. We have advocated, as 
we still do, the payment of the award, with 
the condition that this country is to have, 
according to the stipulations of the treaty, 
the thing for which the payment is made. 





THE LONDON UNION MISSIONARY 
CONFERENCE. 





THE day is past for antagonisms between 
Protestant missionary societies, The prin- 
ciple of comity may not be recognized 
among the denominations in their home 
work; but ‘in {the foreign field they have 
come to a friendly agreement not to ignore 
or intrude upon one another’s missions 
Missionaries of different denominations 
among the heathen peoples of India, China, 
and Africa are being drawn more and more 
to each other. “ They meet oftener and on a 
more familiar footing than do the brethren 
of each at home, and are finding that it is 
well to avoid intrusion or conflict, and 
better still to be friends and co-operate. 
How much they may be helped by mutual 
friendliness they are also learning. They 
may meet frequently in conference, as 
they have done the past few years, and, 
comparing their difficulties, their failures, 
their successes, and their methods of work- 
ing, may separate encouraged, instructed, 
and stimulated to new endeavors. Union 
conferences were held last year in China, 
Japan, Syria, India, and Africa, and the 
results in every instance have been good, 
Union conferences at home have been fewer 
in number; but they have all been in- 
fluential and educative. The first, held in 
New York, in 1854, and composed of dele- 
gates from eighteen societies, recognized 
the right of each society to work in itsown 
fields, without being intruded upon; and 
the great conference held in Liverpool, in 
1860, in which 25 societies were repre- 
sented, arrived at important conclusions 
respecting methods of work, its recom- 
mendations having been since adopted, 
with excellent results. One of these de- 
cisions concedes the right to native 
churches to adopt different modes of wor- 
ship, or systems of church order, or princi- 
ples of fraternal association; recognizing 
the fact that the missionaries are not sent 
out to build up denominations, but to make 
Christians of the heathen. 

We bave no doubt that the great Confer- 
ence which has just been held in London 
will a)so have a beneficial effect on mis- 
sionary work. It was a very large confer- 
ence, comprising about 600 delegates from 
the various missionary societies of Great 
Britain, from the Berlin and Rhenish So- 
cieties of the Continent; and from the 
American Board, the Reformed (Dutcb) 
Board, the Baptist Missionary Union, and 
the United Presbyterian societies of Amer- 
ica. Sir William Muir, who presided on 
the first day, told the large audience that 
the purpose of the Conference was to bring 
‘*together representatives from all our 
missions and from their various scenes 
of labor; to collate their several experi- 
ences and sentiments; to note the circum- 
stances of failure or success, and observe 
how far these may be connected with 
variety of instrument or treatment; to re- 
ceive suggestions, advice, and information 
from all quarters, and to draw therefrom 
the appropriate lesson; and, finally, very 
specially, to stimulate interest and action 
in the great work of missions and to en- 
courage those who in any way, by effort 
direct or indirect, are engaged in it.” 
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co-operation in mission work, showing 
how the Free and Established Churches of 
Scotland had formed settlements around 
Lake Nyassa, and the Church and London 
Missionary Society had taken respectively 
Lake Nyanza and Lake Tanganyika for 
their fields. The Church and the London 
Societies had been in frequent consultation 
with respect to these expeditions, and 
there was ‘‘a manifestation of mutual sym- 
pathy which had never been exceeded in 
avy previous efforts for missionary exten- 
sion.” Dr. Stewart, of Livingstonia, and 
the venerable Dr. Moffat spoke of mission 
work in Africa; and Secretary Clark, of 
the American Bourd, of the Gospel ion Tur- 
key; and other speakers were to follow 
them. Thus far but a small part of the 
proceedings has come to hand. When we 
get the full report we shall find much to 
quote. 

We hope that a similar conference will 
be called in this country next year. Amer 
ica has an immense interest in foreign 
missions, sending missionaries to every 
part of the earth. No missions have been 
more successful than those of the American 
Board, the two Presbyterian Boards, the 
Baptist and the Methodist societies. Each 
might be profited by a comparison of 
plans, successes, failures, etc., and the 
churches would be stimulated to larger 
efforts in the way of collections. 


Editorial Notes. 


Mr. KIpDLE, the superintendent of our pub- 
lic schools, in bis recent address to the Teach- 
ers’ Association of the State, at Albany, ex- 
pressed the opinon that the law of this state, 
which makes education compuls»ry, is sub- 
stantially a failure, and that, on the whole, it 
had better be repealed. ‘Ihe reason which he 
astigns for the opinion is thatit has not gen- 
erally been enforced by any proper effort, and 
that even in this city, where it has been better 
enforced than anywhere else in the state, it 
has been only partially succeasfu!. This strikes 
us as a very poor reason for repealing the law. 
If the law is right in principle, as we hold it to 
be, then the proper thing to be done is so to 
amend it that it will be enforced. The people 
of the State of New York have adopted a pub- 
lic school sysiem, to be supported by general 
taxation, on the ground that a certain amount 
of education is essential to the safety and best 
interests of the body politic; and it is but a 
proper sequence of this theory that the educa- 
tion should be made compulsory, and not left 
exclusively to the discretion of parents and 
guardians, Such a law has worked well in 
Massachusetts and Connecticut, and it is well 
known that it has given to Prussia the most in- 
telligent populationin Europe. The law should 
not be repealed, but amended and modified, so 
far as may be necessary to secure the result 
aimed at, It will itself in due season educate 
the whole people of the state upto the point 
of its proper execution, and this will be vastly 








TuE Churchman thinks that those who are 
set apart to be the “ preachers of righteous- 
ness’’ might very appropriately presch in a 
manner suited to the times by selecting for a 
text the following language of Holy Writ: 
‘Divers weights and divers measures, both of 
them are alike an abomination to the Lord.’ 
It adds its own comment, to the following 
effect: 

“The alteration of the standard yard or the 

standard pound, so as to affect all unfilled 
bargains, would be monstrous, The like 
alteration of the measure of value works greater 
injus'ice; but the establishing by authority of 
a constantly fluctuating measure of value is 
pothing less than the introduction of the most 
pernicious diversity of the commonest of 
measurer,”’ 
The reason why “divers weights and divers 
measures’’ are ‘‘an abomination to the Lord’’ 
lies in the fact that they work a practical in- 
justice. All injustice is hateful to God and 
hated by him. He condemns all cheating. 
We can think of no grosser form of cheating 
than to establish by law a medium of paying 
debts different from and inferior to the one 
that existed and was understood by the purties 
to exist when the debts were contracted. It 
changes the amount of value to be paid, and 
hence cheats one of the parties to the con. 
tract. Thisis precisely what the Silver Law 
does, and what the Greenbackers would do, if 
they should succeed in flooding the country 
with irredeemable paper money. We entirely 
agree with The Churchman in the opinion that 
anch legislation, on the ground of its essential 
iniquity, is a legitimate subject for denuncia- 
tion in the Christian pulpit, and the text sug- 
gested for the purpose is certainly a very 
appropriate one, 












SECRETARY ScuuRz, in bis speech of last 
week, at Boston, addressed his argument 
mainly to workingmen wbo depend on daily 
wages for their support. The two poicts that 
he considered were these: 1. That the interests 
of the workingmen would be best promoted by 
aline of policy that is adapted to give them 
‘*steady and remunerative employment.”” 2. 
That their interests would be best served by 
having their weges paid in a kind of currency 
upon whose value they could depend—a cur- 
rency that does not cheat them out of a part of 
their wages. Starting out with thece two ele- 
mettary thoughts, the Secretary showed that 
the surest, indeed, the only way to realize 
them is to resume specie payment, and thus 
impart to the paper circulation of the country 
the commercial value and stability of gold. 
This would give confidence to capital; and 
this confidence would lead it to embark in 
industrial enterprises, that would give employ- 
ment; and this employment would receive 
the remuveration of honest money, because 
stable in its value. On the other hand, the 
inflation of the currency by the issue of irre- 
deemable paper money would inflate prices ; 
and this rise of prices would be earlfer ard 
greater than the rise in the rate of wages; and, 
hence, the labor of the workingman would 
purchase less of the commodities upon which 
be must live. Secretary Schurz, having pre- 
sented these points with bis usual lucidness, 
advised the workingmen not to trust any pub- 
lic man or any party as their friend that “‘ does 
not advocate the honest dollar as wages for 
honest work.’”’ The Secretary is master of 
this question, and no one in this country can 
discuss it with more ability. 


Our readers will be pleased to ttudy with 
care the strong and careful reply by our 
‘Country Reader’’ to the communication of 
Professor. Newcomb, published two weeks 
ago. ‘They will see that ‘‘Country Reader,” 
although he may not say all that might be 
said, yet can see evidence of a particular prov- 
idence, as well as room for it, in the course of 
Nature. Perhaps no man in the country is a 
more careful and distinguished student of the 
course of Nature than he, and he finds io it 
nothing to shake his faith in the control of a 
divine will. The general drift of bis argument 
is given in these words of his, which, if re- 
ceived a little earlier, we should have ap- 
pended to his communication : 


“* My idea ie that the doctrine of Providence 
is identical in its ground with that of the 
adaptation of means to ends in Nature; thet 
the latter has a scientific basie, on which the 
hypothesis of supreme intelligence and will is 
ecientifically or rationally pivoted; that the 
admission of this hypothests carries a presump- 
tion that such intelligence fs not unconcerned 
with the course of evente ; ard that the study 
of the uniformities of Nature in the physical 
universe has not deetroyed the foundation of 
these inferences and this presumption.” 

We spoke strongly of the accusation made 
by one “Seminarian” in The Christian at Work 
on the Christian character of the students in 
our theological semiuaries. The Observer has 
received letters from several professors in dif- 
ferent seminaries denying the truth of those 
accusations. Professor McGill writes from 
Princeton : 

**T have not the slightest knowledge of the 
canting and splenetic author of such a diatribe 
and have no surpteion of avy one in particular. 
But 1 am aware of growing antipathy toward 
all young candidat:s on the part of men who 
are always looking about for a better situation 
avd find the greatest mortification at the better 
success of new licentiates, coming in to fill the 
pool where they ure waiting and watching. 
Can it be that any one of such a class would 
aim at the destruction of all confidence and 
interest among the churches in the rising gen- 
eration of ministers to resent a personal disap- 
pointment? If so, the author of this incen- 
diary fling must judge of our students by him- 
self more than by the facts he has witnessed,” 


That is about what. we conjectured. 





WE do not like the word ‘persecution ” 
which The Alliance applies to those who have 
told Dr. H. W. Thomas tbat his teachings are 
inconsistent with those of the Methodist Epie- 
copal Church. We cannot see but that they 
treated him with all courtesy and kindness of 
heart. We charge them with no ill will and no 
jealousy, except ferthetruth, ‘Persecution !” 
There is no such thing now and here. The op- 
position which a serious-minded man meets to 
his views is only a healthy excitement to bis 
mind and heart. It is ridiculous to talk of 
persecution, as if these were the days of 
faggots and imprisonments, Dr. Thomas 
may be forced out of his denomina- 
tion; but that is not persecution. 
Let our readers mark that we never find 
fault with an ecclesiastical court for trying or 
expelling a minister for heresy. That is what 
ecclesiastical courts are for. They are made 
to do just that thing. The man who connects 
himself with a religious denomination which 
has a creed test agrees to submit to the judg- 
ment of the misjority, dnd they have a constié 





tutional right to discipline him if he varies 
from their standard or consensus. It may 
be that they have no Christian right to put 
this power into their constitution, and on this 
subject we may spesk strongly; but, being in, 
they can constitutionally ex:rcise the right, 
and neither the person who suffers by its ex- 
ercise nor we as critics have any right to crit- 
icise on constitutional, but only on reyolution- 
ary grounds. We de'est the notion that any 
denomination has a moral right willfully to 
make itself narrower than the Church invis- 
ible; but, if it assumes to do so, its members 
have no right to complaia that it exercises its 
constitutional prerogatives. In the case of 
Dr. Thomas the Conference seems to us to 
have done what {it had a full constitutional 
but no moral right to do ; and if atthe end of 
a year {it should proceed to drop his name 
from the ministry, we should pity only the 
Conference and ebould not complain that 
Dr. Thc mas bad been persecuted. 


WE were prepared for an immediate fllustra- 
tion of the truth of a late editorial of ours— 
“The Methodist Press Doth not Cousider”— 
and we have it in the Pitteburgh Advocate. [n an 
editorial of a column or more, that paper shows 
how au Advocate can take up @ subject ard vot 
**consider” it. Inthe place of a serious con- 
sideration of a serious subject, there is a play- 
ful bantering of THe INDEPENDENT for the tn- 
terest it takes io Methodism. Now, we can 
have no objection to having the Advocates 
“ consider” THE INDEPENDENT as much and as 
often as they like. ‘They will not, we are per- 
suaded, find it an altogether unprofitable em 
ployment. But we are not selfish enough to 
wish to monoplize their attention. There are 
questions of vital interest to their denomina- 
tion which THe INDEPENDENT has opened to 
them; but for certain reasons they will not 
‘consider’? them. One trouble with them is 
that they run too much in grooves and are lack 
ing io courage. They follow, instead of lead 
ing the thought of the Church, and are too much 
inclined to refrain from discussing subjects 
io which their Church is becoming interested 
until they can have some considerable support 
for their opinions. Perhaps the election sys- 
tem is largely responsible for this. We are 
aware that, if a Methodist editor ventures to 
express an opinion which displeases one of tiie 
glorification sort of Methodiets (rigid denomi- 
palists), it is more than likely that he will have 
a ‘‘warniog’’; and if he live in the smile: of 
the kinz the frown will frighten and deter him, 
There is a call in the Church, which is becom- 
ing stronger every year, for a free and frank 
discussion of all subjects concerning the weal 
of the denomination, and if the Advocates will 
not hear this voice and open their columns for 
its expression it will find opportunity to make 
itself known in other channels, We do not 
find fault with the Pittsburgh Advocate for its 
harmless raillery at us, for it expresses, in a 
few sober words at the close, ita thanks to THe 
INDEPENDENT “for its investigation into the 
condition of our Church in the cities’’; but we 
do wonder that it should go to press week af- 
ter week without warning the Church of the 
dangers which it koows are threatening it, 
We have only to add, in conclusion, that, recog- 
nizing the resemblance which The Advocate 
finds that Tue INDEPENDENT bears to 8t. Paul, 
in that ‘‘ there cometh upon it daily the care of 
all the churches,” we ourselves purpose to give 
as much attention to Methodism as our duty 
to the other churches will permit. 


Waar possible ground is there for the state- 
ment which Prof. Mears makes, in his able ar- 
ticle on the Oneida Community (in Taz INDE- 
PENDENT Of last week), that this community 
“originated in the Perfectionism which grew 
out of the revivals connected with the name of 
Finney’’? The object of the article is to show 
that this community was an ‘‘Outgrowth of 
Lust.’’ This is its title. If that which is the 
‘outgrowth of lust’’ also ‘vriginated"’ in the 
outgrowth of Mr. Finney’s revival work, the 
inevitable conclusion must be that this latter 
outgrowth—viz., Perfectionisim—must be very 
much the same thing as lust. The pedigree of 
the Oneida Community then seems to be: (1) 
Finney, (2) the revivals connected with him, (8) 
Perfectionism, (4) lust, (5) the Oneida Com- 
munity. To be sure, Mr. Finney is not made 
immediately reeponsible. He is a somewhat 
remote progenitor. Probably the author of the 
article might, after the manner of genealo:ists, 
have traced the parentage of this commun- 
ity back to other influential men, good and 
bad. Why he singled out Mr. Finney’s 
name as that which is most fitly associated 
with apn “outgrowth of lust” is not readily 
apparent ; the less so because, of all preachers, 
none ever insisted witha fiercer earnestness 
upon the cleanest morality. Anything that 
even looked toward Antinomian license was 
his abhorrence. Besides, any one who is at all 
acquainted with his revival work does not 
need to be told that in a marked degree it 
always elevated the tone of social morality. 
Professor Mears, to be sure, does not say, 
probably does not mean to imply, that the 
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Oneida Community grew out of these revivals. 
Rather, it ‘‘ originated in the Perfectionism 
which grew out” of them. Now, this is cer. 
tainly a piece of philosophic history which has 
‘*grown out’’ of something besides attention 
to facts. ‘‘These perfectionist tendenctfes,”’ 
says Professor M., ‘‘ were developed in the 
mind of Join N Noyes, the founder of the 
enterprise, as early as 1834.” Now, as Noyes 
was a graduate of Dartmouth College, of the 
class of 1830, studied law for a while, and 
then spent a year in Andover Theolozical 
Ssminary, after which, according to Professor 
Mears, he graduated ‘rom Yale Semivary, it 
would be quite as natural to iofer that his 
‘nerfectionist tendencies’? came from An- 
dover or New Haven theology as from Mr. 
Finney’s revivale, For at that time certainly 
there was scracely more Perfectioni-m in Mr, 
Finney’s teachings than ia the theology of Dr. 
Woods. In his ‘‘ Revivil Lectures’ (eecond 
edition, 1885, p. 421) Mr. Finney says: ‘ { have 
been confounded when I bave heard some 
persons talk of their purity, and of being 
entirely pire from their sins, and of being 
perfect, and much more to the same effect. 
Now, these lectures were delivered at just 
about the time these “ perfectionist tenden, 
cies”? were develop din the mind of Noyes,” 
which same Perfectionism (giving tise to the 
Oneidu Community) ‘grew out of the 
revivals connected with the name of Finney.” 
It was several years after this that Mr. Fini ey 
began to teach and preach his doctrine of 
Sanctification in the form in which it 1s sterec- 
typed in his ‘Systematic Theology.’’ His views 
on this subject have been stigmatized by the 
term ‘‘Perfectionism.”’ But, in the sense in 
which this word is commonly used and in 
which Prof. Mears uses it, Mr. Finney was not 
a perfectionist, and most certainly there was 
never a fiber of Antinomiauism fo all bis preach 
ing. But, even if there were after 1540, how 
came John N. Noyes to feel the influence of it 
in 1834? There was at the time Noyes was at 
New Haven a heresy abroad which was called 
‘*New Haven Perfectionism.”’ It was this, 
probably, that infected him. But it is beyond 
question that Mr, Fioney never had any con- 
nection whatever with the t.ncortes of that sect. 


DEAN STANLEY has received a hearty recep 
tion in this country, not only from Episco- 
palians, but also from men of other denomina- 
tions. He was invited to the Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary to make an address before the 
students ; was the guest of Chi Alpba, the 
social gathering of the Presbyterian clergy of 
this city; and our Methodist friends, who al- 
ways dothiogs on a grand scaler, gave bim a 
formal reception at 8:. Paul’s M. E. Church, 
the house being thronged, the pulpit dec- 
orated with flowers, eight bishops assembilug 
to do him honor, aud a formal address being 
presented, eograved on parchment. We are 
informed also that the Baptist Ministers’ Con 
ference in this city gave a hearty and flatter- 
ing reception a few days since to tbe Rey. 
Arthur Mursell, the well-known Envlish Bap 
tist, who is now on a visit to this country. All 
these things are very pleasant aud we are glad 
to record them. But, if we are rightly in- 
formed, Dean Stanley’s theolugy is of a class 
for holding which Presbyterian courts in this 
country depose clergymen ; wh:le Mr. Mureell 
as an Open-communionist goes much further 
than J. Hyatt Smith aod Dr, Jeffery. So what 
makes an American clergyman worthy of depo 
sition from his office does not prevent a for- 
eign pastor’s being gree'ed with the highest 
honors. We would vot willingly see these 
tributes to our visitors lessened ; but may not 
the ministers of our country ask themselves 
whether that which is paseed over io a stran- 
ger compels them to ostracise those who have 
labored side by side with them for years. 


A PAINFUL instance of the ravages of the 
yellow fever is offered in the account which 
reaches us of the death of the Rev. J. A. 
Reiley, at Clinton, La. Mr. Reiley was a 
retired Presbyterian minister from New Jersey 
who had settled on a Louisiana plantation. 
Clinton was carefully quarantined, and it 
seemed impossible for the fever to get access 
to it. But some registration books sent to 
Clinton from New Orleans brought the infec- 
tion, which soon reached Mr. Reiley’s family, 
and in a few days he died and his two younger 
daughters, Amy and Mary. The only remain- 
ing daughter, while on ber way to visit ber 
father at Clinton, was met by a physician, who 
warned her to return: but she persisted 
that her duty was by the bedside of her 
sisters,,and she too caught the infection, 
aod died, leaving two infant children. Mrs, 
Reiley, who had been obliged to come to 
the North before the fever appeared, has thus 
been left without a husband or a daughter. 
We mention this case rather than others be- 
cause it is one in Which We have a special in- 
terest. Miss Mary J. Reiley graduated Jast 
year at the Trenton (N. J.) Normal School with 
the highest honors of her class, and had gove 
to Louisiana for a visit. She was one of the 
most promising young writers thdt we Know; 
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and we have published two or three of her 
poems. Our readers will remember ‘The 
Death of John Gair, of East Feliciana,” Sept. 
6th, 1877, and “‘Tbe High Water,’’ Feb. 7th, 
1878, both very touching stories in the Negro 
dialect. We have another of ber poems,which 
we will try to print next week. The friends 
will probably issue a private edition of her 
poems, She was as modest avd unaffected as 
she was brilliant. Deatt seldom dashes bright- 
er hopes, 


WE refuse to believe that The Northwestern 
Advocate means what it eeems to mean when it 
uses the following words: 

“It is not fair for Prof. 8wing to prophesy so 

contidently that Dr. Thomas approaches his 
‘divorce from the Methodist Cburch.’ Dr. 
T. sbould send the Professor a note sketching 
the inconveniences of divorces in cases where 
courts cannot award alimony. He ought to 
te)l the propbet that an erected church, an 
assured salary, the promise of further pulpits 
without ‘ candidativg,’ the pledged sympath 
of ten thousand fellow-ministers toward their 
honest fellows, and several other convenient 
circumstances are worthy of cousideration 
before a separation a mensa is secured by bis 
already divorced counselors,”’ 
We trust that The No-thwestern does not mean 
to represert such uoworthy motives as the 
ones that keep Methodist ministers in their 
Cnurch, 


WE have in this country no Grand Crosses 
or Grand Officers, or any titled Legions of 
Honor. Our con-titutional system forbids the 
bestowment, whether by the United States or 
by any of the states, of any title of nobility. 
France, however, though republican, still 
retains her Legion of Honor, originally in 
vented by the First Napoleon, aud consisting 
of five grades—namely, Grand Crosses, Grand 
Officers, Commanders, Officers, and Chevalicrs. 
Its present membership numbers about sixty 
thonsand, confined for the must part to French- 
men, though in a few instances it has been ex- 
tended to foreigners, as a especial mark of 
honor for eminent merit, whether in learning 
or art. In 1867 Me-srs, C. H. McCormick and 
W. A. Wood—both of them Americans—were 
made Chevaliers ; and in the distributicn of 
honors at the recent Paris Exhibition the 
former was promoted to the grade of Com- 
mander and the latter to that of Officer. Pro- 
fessor Barnard and Mr. W. W. Story were 
made Officers. Mr. Tiffany, of this city, was 
thus honored for the excellence of his silver- 
ware. Mr. Edison, the inventor of the phono 
graph; Mr. Gray, the inventor of the tele 
plone ; Mr. Brewster, the famous New York 
carriage maker ; and Mr. Bridgman, the artiet; 
and Professor William P. Blake, our own cor- 
respondent at the Exhibition, and one of the 
jurors—tbese Ameiicans were made membeis 
of the Legicn of Honor, as the reward and 
recognition of their personal merits. The peo- 
ple of the United States cannot fail to appreci- 
ate and, indeed, to be proud of the honors 
thus bestowed upun a number of their coun- 
trymen, pot for victories won by the sword, 
but for those grander and more important 
victories that relaie to the peaceful industries 
and arts of life. Tnese tributes to American 
skill, while specially complimentary to those 
who have received them, are a compliment to 
the nation they represent. The United States 
have ample reasons for being quite saticfied 
with the results, in the way of honor, acern- 
ing from the Paris Exhib tion. 


CHARLES READE does not get angry in his 
jetter to Mrs. Burnett, the author of “ That 
Lass o’ Lowrie’s’”’; but he appears no more 
favorably than he does in some of his passion 
ate epistles. Mrs, Burvett’s busband wrote to 
Mr. Reade protesting against his allowing to a 
certain actress the right of offering on the 
American stage Mr. Reade’s dramatization of 
ber story, she having also prepared a version of 
it for the stage. He replies that other people 
have dramatized her story, and that Americans 
have mercilessly dramatized his stories, offering 
him no compensation ; but that he will write 
again to the actress, urging her to come to 
some arrangement with Mrs, Furnett as to 
what should be paid her for each night, he 
offering to deduct a suitable amount from the 
amount to be paid to him. But he speaks of 
itas a piece of great generosity on his part, 
and says: 

‘*No egg can be roasted all on one side. I 
cannot be divinely just to American citizens in 
a business where they have never shown me 
one grain of human justice, or even mercy ; 
and so long as your nation is a literary thief 
you must expect occasional reprisals. These 
reprisals are a sort of bad equity.’’ 

The omission of the above would have been 
to Mr. Reade’s credit. Mrs. Burnett replies 
very quietly, but with spirit. The best seu- 
tence in it is this: ‘‘ Until now I fancied that a 
man’s Right was enough for him, notwitb. 
standing other people’s Wrong.’’ She tells 
him that she has stage rights here and will de- 
fend them against infringeinent, and she asks 
him, however badly he may have been treated 
by Americans: ‘‘Did an American dramatist 
ever write a play on a book of yours and take 





it to England and have it played there in the 
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face of aversion of your own, already copy 
righted and sold? If it ever was done, it was 
pretty hard ; wasn’t it 2?” She bas decidedly the 
best of the correspondence. But we doubt if 
Charles Reade’s heart is as rude as his lan 
guage. 


THE arrest and commitment of nine of the 
Glasgow Bank directors and officials, on the 
charge of fraud and theft, and the refusal to 
grant any of them bail (though as large a sum 
as five hundred thousand dollars was offered in 
the case of Mr. Stewart, of Ediuburgb) fur- 
nish gratifying evidence that the civil authori- 
ties design to bring these offenders to justice. 
Some of the directors have taken themselves 
off to other countries ; and where it is practi- 
cable, by reason of treaty provisions, they will 
be followed by extradition proceedings for 
their capture and recovery. Scotch justice 
seems to be thoroughly aroused against them. 
All of them are, or rather were, gentlemen of 
the highest social stacding, and some them 
members of the Christian Church; yet the 
facts show them to have been first-class vil 
lains. It would bave been a matter for the pro- 
foundest regret, as well as a shame and a dis- 
grace to Scotland, if this stupendous offense 
had been practically condoned by any remiss- 
ness or hesitation in the execution of the law. 
Prompt and stern justice is wi at the case de- 
mands. We have had some experience of such 
villanies in this cvuntry, though on a much 
smaller ecale; and the arm of justice has been 
lifted against them. This is the only way to 
prevent their repetition. The previous respect- 
ability of the offender only adds to the moral 
enormity of his offense and increases the rea- 
son why he should be punished. 


....In her concluding letter to The Tribune 
ou Civil Service Reform, Gail Hamilton hap- 
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The contrast between it now and then is so 
marked as to be more than accidental. The 
fact that Samuel J. Tilden has become chief 
owner cf The World may perhaps shed some 
light on this change in its editorial utterance. 


....The Rev. James Freeman Clarke, ix a 
recent sermon, took occasion to discuss the 
question of financial honesty. He disposed 
thus of the bloated bondholder: ‘‘{f I owe a 
rich man a dollar, and [ have only one dullar 
in the world,and he basa million, I will pay 
him that dollar, not for his sake, but for my 
own sake and to preserve my honesty and 
self-respect.”? There are not a few persons in 
this country who greatly need to hear just this 
sort of preaching. 


...-Secretary Sherman, acting through As- 
sistant-Secretary French, last week entered 
upoo an examination into the merits of the kid 
glove controversy between Collector Merritt 
and the importers of this city. This is just 
what should be done. We have the impression 
that the Collector is wrong io his decision ; 
and, if this be the fact, then, plainly, the 
wrong ought to be righted. Let all the facts 
come out, and let justicein view of them be 
done. 


....General Hawley in a recent speech 
said: ‘‘I once read of a man who started to 
walk around a pond. He got three-fourths of 
the way, and, looking at his watch, thought it 
so peur dinner-time that he could not finish 
the walkin season. So he hurried back the 
way he came. If he is living, he will be found 
advocating a repeal of the Resumption Act.” 
This is an apt illustration of what the anti- 
resumptionists propose. 


.... [tis a noteworthy fact that the Green 
backers, notwithstanding their noise and blus- 
ter, did tot carry a single county at the recent 





pens to speak of Col. Ingersoll in right sensi- 
ble language. She cannot endorse his opin- 
ious vor their expression; but she does en- 
dorse him as a protest against the abusive 
treatment of so called Christians who pick- 
pame him. Wecommend this portion of ber 
letter to Dr. Alexander Clark, who has been 
c opspicuous by his sttempt to treat Col. Ingere 
sollas a Christian gentleman should treat an 
opponert; and who, we will add, is one of 
those few men who have also the editorial in- 
stinct. He has given to his denomination, io 
The Methodist Recorder, a newspaper vastly bet- 
ter than it could reasonably expect to possess 
and which is equaled by few religious journals 
in the country. 


..+. Whether premillenarianism is consistent 
with the Presbyterian Standards is a matter 
with which we have very little interest, 
although several correspondents of The Hvan- 
gelist are now discussing it with great ability, 
We trust that, if language has been used by 
aoy of the disputants reflecting on the honesty 
of their opponents, they will make baste to 
withdraw it. Professor Briggs, of Union 
Seminary, and Dr, Craven, the prosecuter of 
Mr. See, are very ably arguing the matter, 
and threats are made, which had better not be 
mide, of bringing premillenarians before the 
Church courts. Dr Craven says: ‘‘ We are 
ready.”’ 

...»We have often said that Romanism is 
gradually losing, under the influence of Pro- 
testantism, the excrescences of its faith, even 
while they may be held in creed. An illustra- 
tion is furnished by the Catholic Mirror, which 
says that the ‘‘time has nearly gone by when 
the faithful had frequent masses said for the 
repose of their departed relatives, for the wel- 
fare of their living friends, and for their own 
benefit.” This is the result of nothing else 
but the unacknowledged feeling that it is not 
by the purchase of masses that men are to get 
the favor of God. 

+-..The legislature of South Carolina hav- 
ing referred the question as to the validity of 
certain bonds of that state toa court of claimr, 
and provided that its decision shall be final, 
some of the South Carolina papers are vow 
taking the ground that the decision, if it 
affirms the validity of the bonds, should be re- 
pudiated. The decision, if against the bond- 
holdere, will be all right; but if not, then it 
will be all wrong. If there is any lower depth 
than this to which scoundrelism can descend, 
we should like to have some one state it. 


...e-The Hon. Edwards Pierrepont, in his 
address last week at the Cooper Institute, in 
this city, said, and truly said, that ‘‘ Congress 
can no more make fiat money than it can make 
flat potatoes.’’ If it were to stamp on a plece 
of paper the words ‘‘ This is a bushel of pota- 
toes,” the stamping would not make that piece 
of paper a bushel of potatoes, and nobody 
would take it to be such. Nor would tbe 
words “ This is a dollar’? make the paper a 
dollar, or the equivalent of a dollar in com- 
mercial use. 


eeeeCurious people are wondering why the 
New York World is so persistently silent on 
the currency question, especially in view of 
the excellent hard-money articles that were 
published by it within less than twelve months. 


election in Indiana, and that, with the excep- 
tion of three counties, their vote was the 
smallest of the three parties. They have not 
even one representative in the Jegislature 
elected by a distinctively Greenback vote. 
Nothing will be left of the party in less than 
three years. 

...-The Vanderbilt wi'l suit, if it does noth 
ing else, will certainly inform the public as to 
the general character of that class of people 
who set themselves up as spiritualistic me- 
diums. If we judge by the apparent effect on 
them, it is not best to know much about what 
is going on in the next world. It is barely 
possible that some of them may be dupes; but 
the most of them seem to be tricksters and 
im postors. 

...-To the question as to what shall be done 
to displace John Kelly, the answer of Abram 
8S. Hewitt is as follows: ‘* The election of the 
anti-Tammany combination ticket is the only 
thing that will do it. Kelly’s power consists 
in his contrul of Tammany Hall.’ Then by 
all means down with Tammany Ilall. It is a 
political nuisance in this city that should not 
be longer tolerated. 


..--The lying Anderson, who was the cham- 
pion witness before the Potter Committee and 
made grave charges agatost Secretary Sher- 
map, not promptly getting his promised pay, 
has recanted bis own lying, and now exculpates 
Secretary Sherman. Democrats are welcome 
to their witness. They should either pay up 
or devise some other means for shutting his 
mouth. 


..»»Rumor expresses the opinion that the 
Potter Committee wi'l probably pause where 
itis in the investigation business. We hope 
not. The work is only just begun; and, in 
order to make it thorough, the clpber dispatch 
question should be sifted to its bottom. Ifthe 
Potter Committee stops where it is, then let 
the Senate appoint a committee to finish the 
work. 

.... Tbe executor of the will of the late Mary 
M. Daneer, of this city, bas paid bequests to 
the amount of $320,000, distributed among 
twenty-eight different benevolent and Chris- 
tian organizations. The father made the 
money by gambling, and the daughter, coming 
into its posession, disposed of it as a philan- 
thropist and a Christian. 


...eThe bullion value of the standard silver 
dollar, since the passage of the Silver Law, 
has varied a fraction more than ten per cent. 
This is not very promising for the success of 
this foolish experiment, especially when we 
remember that the whole variation lies below 
the value of the dollar at the time of the pas- 
sage of the law. 

....Senator Kernan, in his address last week 
atthe Tammany ratification meeting, in this 
city, gave the Tammany Democrats some whole- 
some talk in regard to hard money. On this 
subject he is sound tothe core, aid tas had 
the courage and integrity to matfotain his posi- 
tion, against the general drift of the Democrat- 
ic party. 

.-.eMr. Abram 8. Hewitt explicitly denies 
the imputation made by Mr. Thain that he 
had any knowledge of the cipher dispatches 





recently disclosed by The Tribune of this city: 


We have no doubt that he speaks the truth. 
The dispatches themselves do not contain the 
faintest suggestion to the contrary. 

.... Senator Conkling thinks that the Demo- 
crats and Greenbackers are so much alike in 
their principles that ‘‘it is very difficult to find 
where the Democrat leaves off and the Green- 
backer begins.’” This reminds us of the say- 
ing of Bonaparte, that ‘‘if you scratch a 
Ccssack you will find a Tartar.” 

++. The Interior mentions THE INDEPENDENT 
as one of those papers which ‘print the 
writings of one of their editors in exceptionally 
large type and with other accessories of prom- 
inence.”’ If The Interior will tell us which 
editor it refers to we will deny the truth of 
the statement. 


....In bis presidential address before the 
autumnal meeting of the English Congrega- 
tional Union, the chairman, Rev. J. Baldwin 
Brown, happened to speak of ‘ high Calvin- 
istic theology,” and added: ‘I do not know 
what moderate Calvinism means.” 


«self it be the place of the Government of 
the United States to appoint days of religious 
worship, that duty could not be more suitably 
performed than by President Hayes in his proc 
lamation appointing the last Thursday in No- 
vember as Thanksgiving Day. 

... The extentto which the inhabitants of 
the fever-stricken cities ran away from the 
plague is illustrated in the case of Dr. Bogg's 
churcb, in Memphis, out of the three bucdred 
members of which only eleven remained in 
the city. 

....We are unwilling that other religious 
newspapers should have a monopoly of poet 
editors, One of our editors writes a pastoral 
every week, and it is no idyl performance 
either. For specimen see fourth column of 
page 8. 

....We give this week considerable space to 
the Prophetic Conference. ‘The address of Dr. 
Tyng we give verbatim from the report in The 
Tribune, which publishes full reports of all 
the speeches, in an extra. 

....Senator Hoar in a recent speech thus de- 
fined the fiat dollar; ‘' A thing which itis no 
gain to get, no loss to lose, aud which even a 
Chinaman would not touch.” 

....The unfortunate accident to the Rev. W. 
H H. Murray, by which he loses several fin- 
gers of one hand, calls for our hearty sym- 
pathy. 

.... We shall give the first of Joseph Cook’s 
new course of lectures next week. 


Publisher's Department. 


SOOTHING AND HRALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known uals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Ids, Croup, and 
Consumption, [t is an old and tried friend 
and slwave nroves tree 





Dr. Price’s special Flavoring Extracts— 
Vanilla, Orange, Lemon, etc.—are three 
times the strength of the ordinary extracts. 


WILSON & GREIG. 


Tne well-known firm of Wilson & 
Greig, of 711 Broadway, cor. Ninth Street, 
this city, make a special announcement in 
our advertising columns of a sale of 
cloaks. In fact, the firm make a specialt 
of all kinds of cloaks, including fur-lined, 
silk-lined, frieze-cloth, camel’s hair, car- 
riage cloaks, and opera and evening cloaks. 
Besides the cloaks for ladies, there may 
likewise be seen all styles of cloaks for 
misses, children, and infants. The prices 
are very low and satisfaction is guaranteed. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP. 


SHEPPARD KNapp’s well-known carpet 
establishment is now filled with large lines 
of patterns and styles in all the different 
grades of carpetings, and they are now 
being sold rapidly off at remarkably low 
prices. Some great bargains may also be 
made in lace curtains, and in all respects 
does the house endeavor to please its cus- 
tomers. Mail orders receive prompt atten- 
tion. Address Sheppard Knapp, 189 and 
191 Sixth Ave., New York. 











Hii, Moynan & Co.’s ‘‘Journal of Fash- 
ion” is a periodical issued once a month 
and is devoted to fashion and art. The 
subscription price is fifty cents per annum; 
but it is sent free to readers of Tne INDE- 
PENDENT who may ask for it. Ladies will 
fiud in it much interesting information. 





WE congratulate the Brooklyn Philhar- 
monic Society on the re-engagement of 
Mr. Theodore Thomas as musical director 
for the coming season. There will be three 
public rehearsals between each concert— 
the first three on Nov. 8th, 29th, and Dec. 
13th respectively. The first concert will 
take place Saturday, Dec. 14th. 





Easy boots of superior quality for ladies 
and gentlemen, at reducea prices. 





Warts, No. 241 Fourth Ave. 
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THE VICTOR SEWING MACHINE. 
COMPANY. 


WE have pleasure in calling the attentiom 
of our readers to the handsome and well- 
displayed advertisement of the New Victor 
Sewing Machine, in anotber column. The. 
Victor Sewing Machine Company, whose 
principal office and manufactories are at 
Middletown, Conn., bas become well known 
as the producer of first-class goods, The 
Sewing Machines made by this Company 
are noted for their simplicity, durability, 
ease, and quietness of running and the rare. 
mechanical finish of every part. The: 
‘‘New” Victor, which the Company are 
‘*just ready to put on the market,” has 
several important improvements, and we 
predict that its hitherto well-deserved pop- 
ularity will be greatly increased. In mak- 
ing these changes in their Machine, the 
Victor Company had the benefit of expe- 
rience in the business, and a ripe knowl- 
edge of what is required by those who have 
occasion to use sewing machines. Partic- 
ular attention has been given to the reduc- 
tion of friction, and this feature is brought 
out so prominently, in connection with 
other desirable changes and additions, that 
the result attained must be in the bighest 
degree satisfactory to the Company. 





DUTTON & RHODES, 
manufacturers of men’s, youth's, boys’, and 
children’s clothing, are retailing their 
immense stock at less than wholesale 
prices. An examination cannot fail to 
convince the most economical purchaser 
that for style and quality our goods are 
unsurp"ssed and our prices lower than any 
house in New York where the same excel- 
lence of quality and workmanship is main- 
tained. Good All-wool Business Suits, 
ready-made or made to order, from $12.00 
to $25.00; Dress Suits, from $20.00 to 
$35.00; Black Frock Coats, from $12 00 up; 
Fall Overcoats, from $7.00 to $17.00; Win- 
ter Overcoats, from $6.00 to $80.00; 
Youth’s Suits, from $10.00 to $22.00; 
Youth’s Overcoats, from $6.00 to $18.00; 
Boys’ Suits, from $5.00 to $14 00; Boys’ 
Overconats, from $4.00 to $10.00; Children’s 
Suits, in all styJes. from $3.00 to $10.00; 
Overcoats, from $3 50 to $8.00 

Remember, we make garments to order 
at ready-made prices, if it is desired! Sam- 
ples, with our new, improved rules for 
self-measurement, sent, postage paid, upon 
application. 

Each garment is warranted in every par- 
ticular, and ag not proving satisfactory 
we are glad to have exchanged for other 
goods, or purchase money refunded. 
Dutton & Raoves, 90 and 92 Bowery, 
New York.—New York Observer. 





Monpay EventnG, November 11th, is 
now definitely set down for M. Edouard 
Reményi’s first concert at Steinway Hall. 
The celebrated Hungarian violinist will 
have the assistance of Miss Helen Ames, 
soprono; Mme. Rivé-King, pianist; Mr. 
William Courtney, tenor; and a grand or- 
chestra, under Mr. G. Carlberg. Both Miss 
Ames and Mr. Courtney are as new to 
local audiences as M. Reményi. The sale 
of seats for the Reményi concerts—the 
second of the series occt rring on November 
13th—commences on Thursday. 





DRY GOODS ITEMS. 


Spoo. Corron.—The judges at the Paris 
Exposition have awarded a Gold Medal to 
“ Clark’s O. N. T.”” best six-cord spool cot- 
ton. As no grand prizes were given to 
spool cotton, a gold medal was the highest 
honor awarded. The mills where “ Clark’s 
O. N. T.” is made are located at Newark, 
N. J., and Paisley, Scotland, and combined 
are claimed to be the largest in the world, 
employing upward of five thousand oper- 
atives, 








Tue publishers of that popular paper, 
the Springfield Massachusetts Union, are 
offering a generous thing to subscribers to 
their weekly Union, and one that will be 
accepted by a very large number, which, 
added to their present circulation, which is 
the largest, we believe, of any weekly news- 
paper in Massachusetts out of Boston, will 
carry that journal to the very front rank as 
an advertising medium. If you would like 
to see a copy of their weekly or of their 
daily, send your address, and it will be sent 
free. 





P. T. Barnum is still attracting large 
crowds at Gilmore’s Garden. The after- 
noon entertainments are largely attended 
by ladies and children, and new attractions 
being offered to the public each week makes 
it well worth while to go the second time. 





ProressoR VAN DE MARK, a San Frap- 
cisco orator, will deliver a lecture at Stein- 
way Hal’, on Thursday evening, on Califor- 
nia and tue Pacific Coast. 





‘“‘THe Brunswick,” Boylston, corner of 
Clarendon St., Boston. The finest hotel in 
the world, 
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BRAINARD’S MUSICAL WORLD 
for November is received and contains 
Sorty pages of beautiful new music and in- 
teres'ing musical literature. The music 
in this number is unusually fine and con- 
sists of ‘‘ Whisper in the Twilight,” song 
and chorus by Nish; ‘‘ Vesper Song,” an 
exquisite new rong by Marion; ‘‘ Haunts 
of Childhood,” Quartette by Collin Coe; 
‘*Midsummer Landler.” by Mme. Clara 
Richie; ‘‘Sparkling Sea,” Barcarolle by 
E Mark; and ‘‘Si'ver Star Waltz,” piano 
duett by A. P. Wyman. This music is 
alone worth about $2.00 in usual sheet 
form, but e9n all be obtained in this num- 
ber of the World for only 15 cents. In ad- 
dition to the music, each number contains a 
large amount of valu»ble musical reading 
and the musical news from all parts of the 
world. Terms only $1.50 per annum, or 
$1.60 with choice of five valuable pre- 
mioms, Al! subscribing this month will 
receive the Nov. and Dec. numbers free. 
Send 15 cents for samnle copv to the pub- 
lishers, 8. BRAINARD’S SONS, Cleve- 
land, O. 


PREPARE FOR COLD WEATHER. 


Witu the prospect of a severe winter 
ahead, care should be taken in selecting 
proper heating apparatus, The following 
testimonial in favor of the Gothic Furnace 
may be of service to those seeking inform- 
ation: 

‘The Gothic Furnace gives entire satis- 
faction. It is easily managed, the shak- 
ing apparatus being especially good. It 
furnishes plenty of heat and allows no gas 
to escape. I am fortunate in selecting 
your furnace, after much inquiry, to re- 
piace one that had given me much trouble 
and annoyance. I believe it to be the best 
furnace in use. 

“RuFus G. BEARDSLEE. 

“of the Board of Education, N. Y. City.” 

For further information address ALEX. 
M. Lesiey, 372 Sixth Avenue, New York. 











Tue Oratorio Society of NEw YORK 
will give this season, as usual, four grand 
concerts, at Steinway Hall, each concert 
being prec*ded by a public rehearsal, under 
the leadership of Dr. L. Damrosch, The 
first concert will take place Saturday even- 
ing, November 80th. The first public re- 
hearsal, Friday afternoon, November 29tb. 
Mendelssohn’s ‘‘One Hundred and Four- 
teenth Psalm” and Handel’s ‘‘ Alexander's 
Feast” will be given at the first concert; 
Handel’s ‘‘ Messiah” at the second; and 
Kiel’s ‘‘ Christus,” which has been per- 
formed in Europe with marked success, at 
the third, 








Dr. Price's Cream Baking Powder is 
not sold in bulk. Sold only in cans, se- 
curely labeled. 

Re 

NERVOUS EXHAUSTION AND 

SLEEPLESSNESS. 


“From overwork and avxilety, 1 was 
about two years with but few hours of re- 
storing rest. Many things were resorted to 
for relief; but I found nothing to help me 
without leaving hurtful or disagreeable 
consequences. Your Vitalized Phosphates 
proved to be the thing Ineeded, They fed 
my nerves, andso gave me not only tem- 
porary relief, but permanent strength. All 
this too with the most agreeable results. 

‘*Rev. Cuas. H. Watson, 
‘*Pastor West Baptist Ch., Oswego, N. z, 

‘* F. Crossy, 666 Sixth Ave., i Pag 

For sale by druggists. 

eI 

CASSEBEER’S AMMONTA LOZENGES will miti- 
gate coughs, colds, etc., facilitute and lessen 
expectoration, and cure throat-tickling. Price, 
2Meents at all Druggiste, or bv mail. H. A. 
CaSsEBEER, 57 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 








Astuma —Thousands of the worst cases 
of asthma have been relieved by using 
Jonas Wuitcoms’s Remepy. In no case 
of purely usthmatic character hus it failed 
to give relief. 

CutcaGao, M»rch 1st, 1878. 
Messrs. Joserpn BurRNETT & Co., Boston: 

Gentlemen :—In the fall of 1877 I used 
Jonas Wurtcoms’s AstHmMA Remepy, and 
rec-ived immediate relief. And I would 
most cheerfully recommend it to any per- 
son troubled with hay fever or asthma. 

Mrs. R. SHERMAN, 
N>». 180 Ellis Ave. 





FEELS YOUNG AGAIN. 

“My mother was afflicted a long time 
with Neuralgia and a dull, heavy, inactive 
condition of the whole system; headache, 
pervous provtration, and was almost belp 
less. No physicians or mecicines did her 
any good. Three months ago she began to 
use Hop Bitters, with such good effect that 
she seems and feels young again, although 
over 70 years old. We tnink there is no 
other medicine fit to use in the family.”— 
A Lady, Providence, RTI. 





Indigestion. Dy*«peo-ia, nervous prostration, 
and all forms of geneial debluty Fort. ved by taking 
Menosman’s Pepteaized # anic, the unly 
preparation of beef containing its entire nutritious 
properties. It is not a mere stimutaat, like the ex- 
tras of beef; but contains blow demaking, force. 
generating. and life-sustwining properties, Is inval- 
uabl - to all enfeebled conditions.whether the result 
of exhaustion, nervous pr stration, overwork, or 
aoute Oisense ; gg 4 resulting 
monaty eompliints. LL, HAZARD & oo. 
Proprietors, New York. Bold DY all druggists. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


THE absolute intrinsic merit of Therma- 
line in cases of Chills and Fever is only 
equaled by its moderation in price. 25 
cents a box. 


A WONDERFUL DISCOVERY. 


Reap! Sore Throat and Catarrh Pow- 
deris the wonder of the age. No throat 
disease can resist ii and for catarrh it hus 
no equal. It clears the voice like a silver 
bell and is harmless as water. Every fami- 
ly should possess a bottle. Then throat 
disease and catarrh would be unksown. 
Sent by mail, on receipt of fifty cents. 
W. H. Read, 179 Baltimore Sireet, Balti- 
more, Md., proprietor of Read's Grand 
Duchess Cologne. References: Rev. Dr. 
Peck, Rev. Thos. Guard, Rev. Dr. Slicer, 
Commodore Vanderbilt, E, T. Batler, 356 
Broadway, avd Jas. W. Bradley, 364 
Broadway, N. Y. 








Herrick ALLEN's Gold Medal Saleratus 
is cleansed of all impurities and contains 
the largest amount of all necessary 
and wholesome properties which can be 
concentrated in the same weight, Is guar 
anteed to give the most perfect satisfac- 
tion, or the money refunded. It will cure 
dyspeptic persons and save the health of 
all who use it. Grocers and druggists sell 
it. Depot 112 Liberty Street, New York. 





SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL. 





WE desire to caution our subscribers no 
to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter,or Checi 


TO OUR READERS. 
READ THE ADVERTISEMENTS 


When ordering goods, 
please mention that you saw 
them advertised in “THE 
INDEPENDENT.” 


i adiiaeientionst 











NOTICES. 


FRED. A. CH .PM AN, LL.B... Elocution-e 
ist, can be engaged in his chaste ana popular Selec- 
trons of READINGS AND KECITATIONS ad Churca 
Entertainments on 1w reasonable term 

Aadress 201 West 14th st., New York. 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 


BALD HEADS 


can be covered with a piece exactly fitted to the Bald 





a 80 oF dat 
A = New York 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYB best 
in the world. The inventor has used this splend'd 
Hair Dye for 37 i with benefit to the hair and no 
injury vo bis bh bh it is the only true and 

wees Dye. ey reliable, gee a 


‘tints 
vt aefbted: of bad ‘ayes: ees the hair ‘soft and beau- 
lack ., arora. 1d ay | broperty aps applied df, 


cannot be os tected. 
celebra' ie Factory. No, ie 
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Instantaneous Chocolate! 


The Greatest Invention of the Age. 
EVERY FAMILY SHOULD HAVE IT. 
No Trouble. No Boiling. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 


Inventors and Sole Manufacturers, 
S. W. Cor. Twelfth and Market Sts., Phila, 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 


The Largest Assortment in the City. 
Switches, Frizzes, Curls, Waves, Wigs, ete. 
The fashionable an4 convenient Manifold, the 
Stylish Coquet Coiffure and ali the tate. Parisian 
Novelties for. rranging the Hair. 20-page Iilustrated 
Catalogue tree, Send fr it. 


H. JULIAN, 301 Can»l Street, N.Y. 
Established 17 Years. 


THE SURPRISE HAIR BALM. 


Prepared purely from Birks, Roots,and Flowers 
Contains no poisenous ingredients; beautfies and 
promotes the growth of Hur; prevents its falliog 
out and eradicates dandruff. rrice, $1. 


THE ALMO HAIR COLORING. 

Justly celebrated for restoring grey heir to its 
natural color, strengihening the roots. and asa 
Geeviog is Raverpeste z i. roducing a soft and 
aiossy appraran Price. 81.96. Manufactured 
solely by H.JU THAN. Sor Gana Ey A 











COX & ‘SONS, LONDON. 
18 BIBLE notes, ASTOR PLACE tl YORK 
BRA Devor 12 West 8T N. 
ART WOR WOOr, ah METAL, 
Tl ixp STAIN@D GLABS. 
EASTER DRCURATIONS NOW ON EXHIBITION 
STIFFS’ Piain anda Decorated Lambeth Ware. 
List of Catalosues on application. 








PIANOS iS Another saitie on Micn prices. RAGING 
ee ee nopolist ren 210d. ————— 
e Beatty's latest Newspso rfullreply by {sent free) 


my 
Aadrers . 
ashington, ‘N J ORGASS 


Varon the mo 


(2 Se: 

before beyie <e @0o or Organ. 
LAnwest prices eve Laem. 

WAR Dan’! F. Beatty, 
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REMOVAL. 
THE OLD-EsTABLISHED FIRM OF 


J. & J. SLATER, 


MANUFACTUKERS OF 
LADIES’ AND GENTS’ FINE SHOES, 


has removedto the Large Store, 1185 Broadw ay. 

. cor. of ZSth *t.. where they will huve betrer 
factlities for muking their own Shoes and keeping 
a Larger Stock. 


SAMUEL BUDD. 


Sole Manufacturer 
IN THE 
UNITED 8TATES 
OF 
Cutter’s Abdominal 


j Belt Drawers 
Corner Broadway and 
Twenty-fourth St., 
NEW YORK. 


y i) 
BURT’S SHOES. 

The best Shoes are those made by 
EDWIN C. BURT, New York. 
Ask for BURT’S SHOES, and notice li ti hict tl it 

7 culiar properties which so exactly sui 
bearing _ oe She cole ond ining, the various conditions of the human 
Such goods are genuine hair. 
and warranted. Send It softens the hair when hard and dry. 

It soothes the irritated scalp skin. 
e. D. BURT & CO., It affords the richest lustre. 
ae It remains longest in effect. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., . * 
whoare his Special Agente, Tt is the Best and Cheapest 


slogue'nnd Bretton nic hla 










A 
Perfect 
Hair Dressing. 


A Promoter 
of the 
Growth of the Hair. 
















A Preparation 
Free from irritating matter. 
+t Bde 


BURNETT'S 


COCOAINE. 


For preserving and beautifying the 
Hair,and rendering it dark and glossy. 

The Cocoaine holds in a liquid form, 
a large proportion of deodorized 


Cocoa-nut Oil, 
prepared expressly for this purpose. 
No other coinpound possesses the pe- 






























Goods for- In the World. 
warded by — _ ae 
‘An ‘orden « will DIRECTIONS. 
receive prompt Apply with the hand, ora soft brush, 


attention. 


HECKER’S 


SUPERLATIVE, OR 


JOSEPH BURNETT & CO. 
NEW PROGESS FLOUR MESS 
J Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 


1857, poteen Burnett & Co., in the Slee’ ‘8 
of the Highest Grade, in Barrels, Half-Bar- Oflice Dintrict Court of the District of Maas 
rels, and 24-pound Bags. For sale gener- 


ally by Grocers. Where not to be had. an IMP ORTING T AILORS, 


order will receive prompt attention if sentte 
SAMMIS & BOLTON, 


Creten Mills, 203 Cherry street, New York. 
152 Nassau Street, 


A. THOMPSON’S 
PRINTING HOUSE SQUARE. 


RESTAURANT AND OONFEOTIONERY, 


every other day, or as often as the case 
may require, rubbing it thoroughly 
into the roots of the hair. 

Toremove Dandruff, Scurf,&c., wash 
the head with Burnerr’s Kau. ISTON, 
rub dry with a towel, and apply the 
Cocoaine as directed. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 
































30 CLINTON ST., BROOKLYN, 
Between Pierrepont and Fulton Streets. 
Wedding Receptions, Parties, Dinners, etc. sup- 
plied with a choice variety of 


Ive Crnauee. Ices, Charlotte de Russe, Oysters. 
lied Game. Pyramids, Mottoes, 
Bridal and Fancy Caen, Flowers, ete. 


Entire outfits of Decorated China, Silver, und Gtass 
furnished. We offer our stock of Imported Suitings and 
RELIABLE WAITERS SENT IN ALL CASES, Trouserings, etc., etc. at lower prices than any 


house in the city who sell the same line of goods. 
TURKISH BATHS 


50 CENTS. 
344 BROOME STREET, 


Opposite Occidental Hotel. 
Cleanest and best in the city. 


MECHANICAL LAMPS, 


Be-t for reading. sewing, and study. No chimney 
used, Send a he freular 


PE TET, 60 Warren Street, N. YY. 


THE BOREL AND COURVOISIER SWISS WATCHES 


HAVE BEEN AWARDED 


THE GOLD MEDAL 


atthe Paris Exvosition of this year. The Jury of Awards’ decision was based On the greatest superiority 
of workmunship and extreme accuracy of performance during the test made by the Judges. These watches 
are manufactured of the best material and made with improved machinery, and finished by skilled hand 
labor, thus insuring an accurate time-keeper beyond peradventure. Messrs. B. & C. have made a still fur- 
ther reduction in prices, so as to bring their watches within the reach of all. Great care is taken in the fin- 





Our Stock is selected with great cure from the best 
Knglish, Scotch, and French Manufactures. 


Fit guaranteed. 
HIRAM SAMMIS. 


N.Y. 
JOHN P. BOLTON. 








RACKFT WORKER®S’ SUPPLIES. 
RACKET PLANES, 25 cents each. 
ACKET SAWS, 10 cents per dozen. 
All free by mnil. Send stamp for new design Cir- 
eular and Price-List. Sorrento Woods for scroll 
Sawing. GEORGE M. WAY & CO Hartforo, Oonn. 








ishing of their movements, particularly those adjusted’ for railroad use. Call on your jeweler and ask to 
see the [mproved B. andC, Watches. The public is asked to investigate the relative merits of Swiss Watches, 
as compared with tb »seof American manufacture, Cana country that has made watches for the past Two 
Aundred years be ignored? Give the Borel & Courvoisier fair play. 1nd they will demonstrate to you that 
none can excel them. 


We ask you to institute an impartial comparison before purchasing. 


QUINCHE & KRUGLER, 


17 MAIDEN LANE, 
Sole Agents for the United States. 

















L. SMITH HOBART, President. JOHN C. MOSS, Superintendent. 


RELIEF PLATES 


per, Bock, and Catalogue Olustration an fee in Type-metal, by s new Photo-Chemica 
. from all kinds of Prints, Pen Drawines, Origins > FRoto pbs, etc., much cheaper than 
Woodecats. These plates havea perfectly smootn orinting Ine nut fags, 8 ines are as deep, as even, 
and as sharp 2s they cou'd pos-ibly be cutbys ban ntee tbat they will print satisfu 

wetir dry pease and on any press where type ur apboue can - be printed. Electrotypes can be made 
from them he usval way. 


ARTIFICIAL LICHT. 


We have just {troduced this important facility, which enables us to prosecute our work in cloudy 
r, and to push through hurried orders in the night. 


Our plates are now used by the principal publishers and manufacturers in every State 


for News 





in the Union. Send Stamp for IMustrated Circular. 
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Weebly ‘Bharket Review, 


(For week ending Friday, Nov. Ist, 1878.] 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEE.—Brazil Coffee.—The market 
has become eettled and steady in tone and 
there isan improved feeling throughout, 
This is due mainly to the fact that the 
recent additions to stock are found to con- 
sist chiefly of qualities that are not wanted 
and that are for the moment almost un- 
salable, while the grades most in demand 
are scarce. For all qualities grading fair 
and above values have advanced fully a 
quarter of a cent, and the market is very 
steady. Mild Coffees,—The market for all 
descriptions is quiet. Pedang is steady. 
There is no stock left in first hands and 
the supply in dealers’ hands is fast dis- 
appearing. West Indian growths do not 
attract much attention, but values are 








steady. We quote: 

Rio, Good, Ordinary to Choice....... Hb pene 
Bantos, Ord. to Choice..........eeeeee 7 @13Y 
OS ERO reer err eer 24 @27 
MN ace csavedscvuncacoutactecaves = — 
Maracaibo.......... gisdacecceaau cues 

LARUSGIR so cccvcscces Hehe kecavennte k@is 


TEA.—-There is no material change in 
either the tone of the market or the de- 
mand, and only a fair business has been 
reported by private sale since our last issue, 
Values were fairly sustained by the auction 
sale on Thursday, especially for Greens, 
which were strongest. We quote: 


BO <5 cscecces 
Young Hvyson.... 
English Breakfast 
Uncolored Japan. 
QOS 6 cic éccscvetuccccives 


SUGAR —Raw Sugar.—The market has 
remained quiet, having recovered somewhat 
in tone, by reason of the improved de- 
mand and the larger business transacted 
within the past two days, and at the close 
yesterday a better feeling prevailed. Buy- 
ers, however, are still moving with caution, 
there uot being sufficient change in the 
position of Refined to warrant any marked 
activily, and recent purchases have been 
very much on the band-to-mouth principle, 
Refined.—There was a good demand on 
Wednesday and large sales, which reduced 
the accumulation materially; but since 
then only a moderate business has been 
transacted and the market closed quiet and 
about steady, We quote: 






Raw.-~Fair to prime Cuba.......... TK@ 1 
"TM: —~ CUR EGE vksctceccccscésss —@ 9% 
CHUBNOG 6 5c cccscsss csccuses —@ 9% 
POWIETEE... ccdcsscccccccces He yy 
GRARGIRIOD «5 0 i0c0cccvicccece Yim 94 
Wuire.—standard A—Grocers’...... si.@ 9 
Steam Refined A.......... 854(@ 83% 
BITING voccccseccccccccccs 8Y@ 864 
Yautuw.—Coffee C............4. coe TH@ 8 
Other mrade@......ccerccce 6%4@ 7% 


MOLASSES.—There has been some in- 
quiry for the boiling descriptions of West 
India; but buyers and sellers are wide 
apart in their views and the market re- 
mains very quiet on the nominal basis of 
32@33 cents for 50° test. No sales have 
been reported. Grocery qualities are dull 
and the small business transacted has been 
of a retail character; new crop Domestic 
attracting the attention of dealers, to the 
exclusion of Foreign. Stocks are becom- 
ing reduced; but are still very materially 


larger than at the same date last year. | 


New Oricans.—New crop has been in bet- 
ter demand, the available stock having all 
been disposed of and sales reported of 
parcels to arrive by next Tuesday’s steam- 
er. Old crop is rather slow of sale and 


neglected. We quote: 

Cuba, Grocery Grades............006 nominal, 
“ "Bowling Grades.........eecee0 382 @33 

New Orleans, New Crop...........+ 48 @5O 


FISH.—There is no ehange to note in 
Mackerel. The supply is composed wholly 
of small grades, which find a slow sale. 


. New Gcorge’s Bank Dry Cod continue in 


demand. Grind Bank continue steady, 
under a fair inquiry. For Box Herring the 
demand is still active and higher prices 
have been obtained forScaled. We quote: 








George’s Cod, #® qtl - 425 @4 50 
Grand Bank Cod . - 375 @400 
Pickled, Scale, # bbl... -3% @423 
Pickled’ Cod, # obl - 350 @450 
Mackerel : 

We FONE ss sacccsaacessieee 14 00 @22 00 
MO ONG 5 6a cscesiecsacate 800 @9 00 
De eee rere 700 @9 00 
No. 3 Medium, ...........00. 4 bw } 
Salmon, Pickled, No. 1., @ bbl.15 00 6 00 
Herring, Scaled, @ box........— @— % 
Herring, No.1, @ box.........— 12 @— 15 





SALT.—Business in Liverpool Fine is 
greatly restricted by the small quantity 
offering. The scarcity is due to the ad- 
vanced rates of freight from Liverpool, and 
also to the preference shown by the trans- 
portation companies for other freight. The 
supply of Bulk is greatly reduced, and, 
with a continued active inquiry, current 


rates are entirely nominal. We quote: 
Turk's Island, @ bushel.. —— @— 2 
Liverpool Fine, asthew'e:... seaeee — @250 


Liverpool Fine, other brands, 1 25 @ 2 40 
In small bags, 45 ina bbl.....—- — @ 6% 
In small pockets, 100 ina bbl. — @ 234 





GENERAL MARKET. 


ASHES remain exceedingly dull at un- 
changed prices. We quote Pot 43@4% 
cents and Pearl 514@614, as to quality and 
quantity. ‘ 


FLOUR, MEAL, Erc.—Flour.—There 
has been a much better inquiry for ship- 
ping grades of State and Western Flour 
since our last writing, as likewise for trade 
brands, and holders have been enabled in 
all cases to realize full and in some cases 
a slight improvment in prices. Medium 
grades remain quiet at unchanged figures. 
Family brands are slow of sale at the low 
prices quoted. The dealings have been 
mostly in brands ranging from $8.75 to 
$4.40. Southern Flour.—There has been 
an improved demand for shipping grades, 
the business in which has been fair and at 
full prices, Other kinds remain quiet at 
unchanged figures. Rye Flour.—The mar- 
ket remains steady, under a fair inquiry. 
Corn Meal bas met with moderate sale at 


unchanged figures. We quote: 

Unsound Flour..........-+sseeee - 2 50@ 3 50 

State Supers .........00006 escvecee 3 (0@ 8 40 

Bate NOs B. .. dic ccccdeccicccccvee 2 2@ 3 10 

State Shipping Extra........... -.. 3 50@ 8 7 

Ohio, Ind., and Mich. Amber baweas 4 7i(@ 5 00 
White...... 4 50@ 5 25 


Minnesote, Common to Fancy..... 4 50@ 5 50 
New Process.......... 6 00@ 8 U0 
Southern Flour «eee 2 25@ 6 00 
eoee 2 40@ 8B 25 
Corn Meal, per bbl., .......... soee 3 2@ 3 7 
GRAIN.—Wheat.—The market for Red 
Winter has shown increased strength—a 
consequence of a material falling off in the 
receipts at the Grain centers at the West 
and a ecarcity here. A very large business 
was done on Wednesday, when prices were 
about one cent higher. On Thursday the 
market was still firmer, and prices were 
advanced fully one cent, which had the 
effect of checking transactions and but 
little was done. Yesterday there was an 
active demand for shipment to the Con- 
tinent and prices were still higher. White 
Wheat, under a growing scarcity, has 
ruled firmer, and Jines of No. 1 have com- 
manded 2@8 cents per bushel more, at 
which considerable sales to arrive have 
been made, closing strong. Spring Wheat 
was firmer on Wednesday; but on Thurs- 
day became dull and heavy, with liberal 
offerings on the spot and future delivery, 
and prices have rather favored the buyer. 
Yesterday there was a better demand, and 
prices advanced 1@2 cents per bushel, 
closing strong. OCorn.—With a continued 
fair demand for export and local consump- 
tion, the market has ruled firmer and rather 
better prices have been obtained. Rye.— 
The demand continues fair and prices still 
favor the seller. Barley remains without 
decided change, Choice Canada, being 
still held above the views of buyers 
($1.85@$1 40), has not sold. Oats,—The 
market has ruled firmer, under a continued 
fair inquiry for consumption, coupled with 
some litile inquiry for export and specula- 
tion. Beans.—The demand continues fair 
for both Mediums and Marrows at pre- 
viously quoted prices. Other kinds are 
quiet but steady at the revised quotations 
appended. We quote: 





White State..... Cecccccccccces 100 @108 
White Western......... ecoosee 99 @ 1 0836 
No. 3 Spring......  ccccceces 94 @ 9 
Bima. .cccccccce cscs wererry 102 @1 05 
WE WING sn os casngisczennes 1 043¢@ 1 05g 
RYE: 
BtALO.. cc cccccccccccccccscccees 61 @ 68 
Western, ......cecsesee eeee - 58 @ 59 
Western Yellow..........+...- 5 @ bi 
Western White.......... 50 @ 58 
Oats: 
RT Gacadacccacecencaacsca 2844@ 88 
WIBOE .. ccc ccccccccccscsccces 2746@ = 82 
BARLEY: 
REA re 90 $ 1 0 
Canada..... eteseptedilesddice 110 1 30 
BEANS: 
Marrow.......... eeseceeel ob, 1 75 1 80 
edecced oes eceesSeeecee 17 


White Kidney.. -- 140 1 65 





@ 
Red Kidney. “303 @215 
Pea emecssoresrg nen sg B28 


CATTLE MARKET,.—The market for 
Beef Cattle ruled steady until toward the 
close, when increased receipts of low grade 
had a depressing influence and prices for 
such exhibited a rather easier tendency. 
The sales were at 93@10 cents fer extra to 
funcy Native Steers, to dress 56 lbs. to the 
gross cwt.; 7@9 for ordinary to prime do,, 
to dress 55@56 lbs. ; 6}@6} for inferior do., 
to dress 54 lbs.; and 7@734 for Cherokee, 
to dress 55 lbs, The exports for the week 
ending Saturday were 167 Live Cattle and 
5,680 qrs. Beef. For choice grades of 
Milch Cows there was considerable in- 
quiry, but other stock was neglected. A 
car-load sold at the average price of $45. 
The demand for Calves was only moderate, 
but previous prices have not varied. With 
liberal receipts of Sheep and Lambs, hold- 
ers were compelled to shade former quota- 
tions 4@§ of a cent to effect sales, The 
transactions were at 3@5 cents for poor to 
extra Sheep and 44@51g for Lambs. Sales 
of Ohio Live Hogs were at $3.70@$3.75 per 
100 lbs. The receipts for the week were 
10,223 Beef Cattle, 85 Cows, 2,662 Calves, 
32,985 Sheep, and 50,737 Hogs. 


HAY.—The demand for Shipping grades 
is somewhat better and much of the infe- 
rior quality recently on band has been dis- 
posed of. For better grades the inquiry 
continues brisk and full previous prices 
are obtained. The receipts of the latter, 
however, continue small. The quotations 
are for Shipping 40@45 cents, Retail grades 
60@75, Clover 30@40, avd Salt 40. Straw 
is slill active and firm, Quoted 85@45 cents 
for Long Rye, 25@85 for Short do., and 
80@45 for Oat, cash. 


PROVISIONS. —Pork.—The market re- 
mains dull for both cash and forward de- 
livery; yet rather more business has been 
done, and the market has recovered in 
some degree from the extreme depres- 
sion of the previous few weeks, while 
prices, particularly for future options, 
are a trifle higher, Bacon.—The mar- 
ket remains dull and prices are nomi- 
nal, Cut Meats remain quiet, but prices 
are without change. Lard.—The market 
was very dull on Wednesday, when prices 
were lower. During the subsequent two 
days there has been « better feeling, and, al- 
though the business consummated presents 
a small aggregate, rather better prices have 
been received. Beef.—The market re- 
mains quiet but steady. Beef Hams are 
still dull and nominal at $15@$16. We 


quote: 

PORK: 

Mess, Western......-......... 775 @ 8 50 
Extra Prime, Western......... 900 @9 50 
Prime Me@as.......ceeceeeeee+10 2 @12 00 
Cur MEatTs: 

Pickled Shoulders6.... ........ee08 444@ 5 
Dey: Gated: .** . cvecicces nes cocee =4H@ 5 
Pickled Oda cccadniaamaneees 5%@ 6% 
Pickled Hams........se00. 66 coseee 74@ BY 
Smoked * ..ccocctcccccccses oe 8 @iO 
Nk dhs866c008 Keen dd etnndcees 5%@ 5 
LARD: 

West. Steam, tcs.,pr.,@ 100 bs. , Hee 6 } 4246 
CRY DIMER coc nctccecqncsce coe, 6.15 
MOU e dedcdacs<s srccessaves: OOM @ 600 
BEEF: 

Plain Mess, bbi.. esecceee- 10 00 @11 00 
TRNAS Rance c ccnsecnscccces 100 @12 00 
Prime Megs, tierce..... eoseseel? 00 @18 50 
i Er 11 00 @12 00 


City Extra 4 india Mess, tierce.18 00 @2u 50 


WOOL.—There has been a fair inquiry, 
but tke purchases, as a rule, have been 
confined to limited parcels, for the purpose 
of bridging over the present, not the least 
disposition being manifested by any of the 
numerous buyers to anticipate their prob- 
able future requirements, notwithstanding 
current rates are extremely low and gen- 
erally believed to be bottom. This situa- 
tion of affairsis directly attributable to the 
continuance of inactivity in the goods 
market, and also to the fact that the future 
offers no inducement for buyers to stock 
up. With goodsin their present condition 
and the prospect of no advance inthe price 
of the raw material, manufacturers prefer, 
and wisely too, that dealers do the carrying, 
thereby incurring the loss that is usually 
sustained by shrinkage, interest, etc. We 





quote: 
American XXX ............. — 37 @— 40 
American = ndecedetadusecsed — 30 @— 36 
cod covececocccce — #0 86 
No.1 "Pulled. leone gissscsecocsee™ 12 1a 
Toran fine... ahaads dacdtiee = = 

oo Oaccccrcesesessesesso™™ 

Deanees See 19 
Cal, Bp'x 1g Clib.. eoddschesed sie 12 26 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 
BUTTER.—The better grades are active 


and we advance quotations. Tbhé@ lower 
grades are dull andlower. We quote: 
CNN Cdn wd a6 ccecdcccccasese 18 @19 
State, tatbs, selections......... esos 23 23 
State, tubs, poor to prime........... 10 @ly¥ 
State, tubs, Creamery.............- 23 @7 
Weatern, Creamery...cccccccccccce 25 @26 
Western, tubs, choice.............- 17 @ls 
Western. firkins, choice ........... 12 @13 
Western, firkins, good to prime..... 9 @10 


CHEESE.—The market is dull and nom- 
inal, We quote: 
State Factory, fancy..............6- 
State Factory, good to fine.. oe 
State Factory, fair to good.. 
State Dairies... .iccccccecee 
Western Factory, choice.. 
Western Factory, good to prime.... 
Western Factory, fair to good....... 


EGGS. —The market remains steady, 
undera fair inquiry for all kinds. We 
quote: 

Long Island, N. Jersey, and near-by 24 @— 
State and Pennsylvania............ 22 @2kK 
Western and Canadian, choice...... 18 @2L 


FRUIT.—Domestic Green.—Apples re- 
main ensy at prices ranging from $1 to $2 
per bbl. Domestic Dried.—There is a fair 
inquiry for choice Apples, both Quurters 
and Sliced, but in onal lots. Low grades 
are very dull, as there is but little shipping 
demand. The home trade want the best 
they can get, as prices are very low. For 
Peaches the market is quiet and the sales 
confined to small lots. Unpeeled dull and 
weak. Cherries, Raspberries, and Plums 
are in good demand, with 2 strong and ad- 
vancing market. Blackberries without 






change. We quote: 
Apples, State. .........seccecececeee SIG@ 5 
UE, WARE ocd cdc pcccecccacene 3B @i 
Apples, Southern. ...........eeeceee 3 @s 
Peaches, peeled, prime..... icateadada 7 @10 
Peaches, unpeeled........... dadaqed 8 @ 3% 
TIRGMUORTIEE so cc ccccccccccccccccctecs 5 @ 5% 
PRUE once A cdeded Ee BEES Ge o-ee-15 @16 
POTATOES. — The market remains 
steady with a moderate inquiry. We 
quote: 
Potatoes, State Peerless............ 2 75@3 00 
State Sagan deabenr rete 5U@3 00 


SEEDS.—Western Clover is still offered 
at 6%@7 cents for choice; but shippers are 
inditterent and bid 614@63. Timothy is 
neglected. Holders, however, continue to 
quote $1.15@$1.20 for choice. For Flax 
the demand 1s light, but the offerings are 
small. At the close $1.40 was asked and 
$1.874¢ bid. 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
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No. 1. Per. Guano 10 p. c. am. st. 
No. 1. Per. Guano, guaranteed.. 
No. 1. Peruvian Guano, rectified. 
Stockbridge Manures ; 
‘« Cora, per acre. 
a “ Potato, “ 
“ “ec Oat, “ 
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Lister Bros. Standard mieten” 
phate of Lime.........-..-+08 
Lister — Am. Dissolved Bone 
Lister Bros. Ground Bone,...... tae 
Lister Bros. Crescent Bone..... 
Walton, Whann & Co.’s Sun Gua’o ‘ 
° Acid Phosphate 80 
00@ 


“é “ 
“ “ 


SSs8s 


Pure Bone Meal 33 
Raw Bone Super- 
oaweaette- 038 

Manhattan Blood Guan 
Matfield Fertilizers (in. jots less 

than car load) .....4. wecccee 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load 

MONO sc cdabcetececacecese coe 
Soluble Pacific Guano........... 
juinnipiac Fer. Co.’s Phosphate. 35 00 
Juinnipiac Pure D.G.Fish Guano. 33 0 
uinnipiac Fer. Pine Is}. Guano. 33 0! 
Juinnipiac Fish and Potash.... 30 0C 
uinuipiac Crude Fish (int bis)... 17.00 
armers’ Bone & Fer. Co. ( Phil.): 
High-grade Nitro Phosphate... 
High-grade Superphosphate.... 
Imp. Acidulated Phosphates... 
Ground Raw Bone............. 
MMe dncacednsncsanacanes 
Rawbones Ground ay eee 33 
German Potash Salts (25 p. c.)... 15 
Plaster, per t0m.. ocecccccccceces 8 
Nitrate of Potash iv ae c.), per | ib. : A 
Sulphate of Potash ( ot a 
Muriate of Potash (80 be e),% : 
\itrate of Soda, per Ib..........- 4 
8ulpbate of — per lb.. 
Driea Blood, per | 
Dried Flesh, "* .ccccccccepase 
J. B. Root’s Pure Crushed Bone. an 

J. B. Root’s Fine Bone........-- 

5: B. Root’s Phospnate.......... ) 45 
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terms tree. 
THE CREAT AMERICAN TEA 6, 
P.-O. Box 4235. 31 and 33 Vi sey St., New York. 





ss —The choicest ip the world—Importers 
e prices— Largest Company ip p America— 
staple article—p' eases everybudy—'l rade continually 
increasing—Agen,s wanted every where— best induce- 
ments—don’t waste time—send for Cireutar to 

KOB’T WELLS, 43 Vesey St., N. Y., P.-O. Box 1287 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Ly quality wase § Lt ost pers meas- 
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Modern and 
Antique Designs 


Persian and Dutch 


CARPETS AND RUGS. 


NOVELTLES IN 
WILTON, 
AXMINSTER, 
BODY BRUSSELS, 
TAPESTRY, 


AND INGRAIN CARPETINGS, 


together with a large and CHOICK SELECTION of 


Upholstery Materials, 


Raw Silk and Tapestry 
Furniture Coverings, 
Table and Piauo Covers, 
Drapery Materials, 
LAGE AND 


NOTTINGHAM OURTAINS, 
ORETONNES, 
SHADE HOLLANDS, ETO., ETO. 


Arnold, Constable & Co., 
BROADWAY, CORNER 19th ST. 


GARMENTS. 


PARIS NOVELTIES 
IN 


OARRIAGE COSTUMES, STREET SUITS, 
EVENING AND DINNER TOILETS, 


OPERA CLOAKS, 


FUR, FUR-LINED, SICILLIAN 


CLOTH and SILK CLOAKS, 


suitable for Street and Carriage Wear. Also a mag- 
nificent assortment of 


RIOH FURS AND FUR TRIMMINGS. 


FUR CARRIAGE AND SLEIGH ROBES, 
FOOT MUFEFS, Erc., &Tc. 


Arnold, Constable & Co., 


Broadway cor. (9th Street. 
Financial, 


A FINANCIAL REMEDY. 


Mr. Horace Wuits, in an able article 
published in the November—December 
number of the J/nternational Review, en- 
titled ‘‘ After Specie Resumption—What?” 
sets forth the evils to arise from the Silver 
Law; and then, as to the question of a pre- 
ventive remedy «gainst these evils, he pro- 
poses that the banks of the United States, 
especiully those in this city, should treat the 
silver doilar as not dankable and decline to 
accept it on deposit, and thus place it in 
the category of uncurrent funds. There is 
no doubt that the banks have a perfectly 
legal right to take this course. The fact 
that the silver dollar is a legal tender com- 
pels no one to receive it except in payment 
of a debt previously contracted. The 
banks might decline to receive it on de- 
posit; and were they generally to do so, 
this, as Mr. White says, would place silver 
dollars in ‘‘ the limbo of uncurrent funds,” 
and make gold the sole money of account 
with the banks. This, if sustained by the 
banks, would compel all their customers to 
keep their accounts with them in gold. 
The contracts between the banks and their 
customers would be virtually gold con- 
tracts or the equivalent thereof. 

Is the remedy, in the event that the Sil- 
ver Law should not be repealed, a practi- 
cable one, especially after silver dollars 
had been so extensively coined as by the 
mere force of quantity to enter into gen- 
eral circulation among the people? If the 
law stands a3 itis, the coinage must be 
continued at the rate of not less than 
$2,000,000 per month; and, hence, the 
time must come, sooner or later, when 
these dollars will force themselves into 
circulation and become the money of the 
daily transactions of business life. We 
do not see how this result can be avoided 
and do not believe that the banks have 
power enough to prevent it. The large 
dealers are for the most part the custom- 
ers of the banks; and these dealers sell to 
the small dealers, who sell to the people, 














THE INDEPENDENT. 


If, then, silver dollars come into general 
circulation, as in the end they must, if the 
coinage is continued, wages and salaries 
will be paid in silver; and the parties re- 
ceiving payment in this way will use the 
money in their purchases of retail dealers, 
who iu their turn must use it in what they 
purchase of the wholesale dealer, and the 
bank where he keeps his account must ac- 
cept itor he cannot bea customer there. 
We do not think that Mr. White’s remedy 
will work when the silver coinage shall 
reach the amount necessary to force the 
silver dollars into general circulation. 
The banks will be compelled to accept 
them or stop business, 


The real, indeed the only remedy for 
the anticipated evils which Mr. White so 
lucidly sets forth is to change the Silver 
Law, either stopping the coinage of silver 
dollars altogether or limiting their legal- 
tender value to the payment of compzsr- 
atively small sums. This wil] be done just 
as certainly as it is true that the majority 
of the American people are not fools, un- 
less the bullion value of silver should in 
the course of the next three or four years 
rise to about sixty pence per ounce. The 
only question is as to when it shall be done 
and at what cost in the experience of the 
evils of the Silver Law. The people are 
not going to chase a delusion to their own 
injury and destruction, when they practi- 
cally feel its consequences. They will in 
less than four years get a full guantum 
suffcit of the Silver Law in its present 
form, and then they will demand a change. 
It would be better to have the change 
without the experience of the evils tbat 
will force it. It is hardly to be expected 
that the present Congress will modify the 
law; yet we havea s'rong conviction that 
it will not survive the term of the next 
Congress. The whole history of the coun- 
try does not furnish a more conspicuous 
example of utter and absolute stupidity, as 
well as of dishonesty, in financial legisla- 
tion than that of the Silver Law. The 
power of evil in the law must work its own 
death, 





SENATOR KERNAN’S VIEW. 


SENATOR KERNAN, Of this state, in his 
speech at Boston, thus lucidly stated the 
great issue before the Americun people: 
‘The principal question which now oc 
cupies the attention of the American peo- 
pre concerns money. The currency of the 
nited States—shall itbe gold and silver 
coin of equivalent intrinsic and legal value 
and paper convertible into such coin; or 
shall it be promises to pay, never to be re 
deemed; or pieces of paper stamped ‘a 
dollar’ or ‘ tea dollars’ by the authority of 
the Government, never to be redeemed in 
anything and made absolute legal-tender 
money in payment of debts by act of Con- 
gress?” 
Senator Kernan, like Senator Bayard and 
some other Democrats, has managed to 
keep his head level, notwithstanding the 
greenback and silver craze which has cap- 
tured nearly the whole of the Democratic 
party. The time is near at hand when this 
mania for ao inc »nvertible and irredeemable 
paper money, and the equal mania for a 
silver dollar of less intrinsic value than the 
gold dollar, will have spent their entire 
force, and be looked upon only as the tricks 
of demagogues or the follies of honest but 
deluded thinkers. Then such Democrats 
as Senator Thurman will discover that 
their treachery to sound principles was uot 
politically a paying business. It is highly 
creditable to Sevator Kernan that he has not 
been swept along by the prevalent drift of bis 
own party, and has had the moral courage 
openly to declare his own sentiments in op- 
position to this new phase of Democratic 
doctrine, On the currency question he is 
to all intents and purposes a Republican, 








MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


BUSINESS continues in a very fair con- 
dition, During the week and incident to 
the close of the season there has been a 
considerable decrease in some of the lead- 
ing departments of the home trade, while 
the cool weather has caused a material in- 
crease in other branches. Prices continue 
steady. The export trade shows a con- 
tinued improvement and the grain ship- 
ments in particular are decidedly active. 








IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—Full re: 


turns of foreign commerce for September 
and for three-quarters of the current year 
show & very encouraging state of trade as 
respects the indebtedness of this to other 
nations. Merchandise exports in Septem- 
ber amounted to $57,924,808 in value and 
imports to $37,399,541, so that the excess 
of exports was $20,525,267 in that month, 
against $15,508,339 in September of last 
year. The imports of specie during the 
month exceeded the exports by $923,703. 
Against merchandise imported during nine 
months of the year 1878 amounting in de- 
clared value to $324,598,681, the country 
sent abroad products of its industry 
amounting to $533,729,118, exclusive of 
specie, Against the enormous balance of- 
$209,130,487 thus created the country has 
received from other countries in coin and 
bullion only $321,960 more than it has ex- 
ported of the precious metals. 

The foreign commerce of the port of 
New York for the past week was as fol- 
lows: general merchandise imports, in- 
cluding dry goods, $6,071,100, and produce 
exports, $5,696,539. 

The total imports since January 1st, this 
year, were $245,592,859, against $279,602, - 
516 for the same period last year and $245,- 

178,628 in 1876. 

The total exports of produce since Jan- 

uary Ist, this year, were $288,639,406, 

against $236,244,259 for the same period 

last year, and $220,271,956 in 1876. 

Gold sold at 100} all day. 


IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS.— 
Common CaArRIER.—If a railway company 
fails to stop its train at a station where it 
has contracted to carry and leave a pas- 
senger, it furnishes no excuse for the pas- 
senger’s conduct in leaping from the train 
some three miles beyond, while the train is 
running at the rate of fifteen miles per 
hour; and if he does so leap from the train, 
and is injured thereby, he cannot recover of 
the company for such injury. In such 
case, he sbould remain on the train, and 
sue for the damages sustained by him in 
being carried beyond the proper station.— 
Dougherty vs. C., B. &Q. R.R.Co., Su- 
preme Court, Ill. 

LIABILITY OF Express Company.—If the 
agent of an express compuny receives the 
goods consigned to him as such for deliv- 
ery to the purchaser, and having at the 
same time in his hands for collection a bill 
for the price of such goods, delivers them 
to the purchaser, the company becomes 
liable to the consignor, whether the agent 
in fact colle:ts the bill or not.—American 
Express Co, vs, Wells, Supreme Court, 
Wis. 

ExEMPTION Law.--A law exempting 
property from execution on debts con- 
tracted prior to its passage is unconstitu- 
tional and void, as impairing the obligation 
of contracts, the remedy existing at the 
time of making the contract being a part of 
the obligation.—Edwards vs, Kearzy, U. 8. 
Supreme Court. 


DesTor AND CrREDITOR.—Where a 
vendee of land agrees to pay a part of the 
purchase money to a creditor of the vendor, 
and the agreement is not to pay the debt of 
another, but to pay his own debt to some 
person other than his own creditor, the 
agreement is valid and not fraudulent.— 
Lee vs. Newman, Supreme Court, Miss. 
InsuRANCE.—The plaintiff was insured 
‘fon his stock of fancy goods, toys, and 
other articles in bis line of business,” in a 
building ‘‘ now in his occupancy asa Ger- 
man jobber and importer,” with permission 
to keep fire-crackers. Thepolicy provided 
that, if the premises shou'd be used for the 
keeping therein goods denominated special- 
ly hazardous in the second class of hazards 
annexed, except as therein specifically 
provided for, then, so long as so used, the 
policy is to be of no effect. In the class 
referred to were ‘‘ fireworks,” and it was 
stated that insurance thereon added fifty 
cents per $100 to the rate. Plaintiff kept 
fireworks, aud by their accidental ignition 
a loss happened. Held that, if fireworks 
were usually kept in that line of business, 
the policy was not avoided, and also that 
the insurers were bound to know the na- 
ture and kind of articles belonging to the 
business and occupation insured.—Stein- 
back os. Lafayette Fire Ins. Co., Sup. Ct. 
New York. 





MONEY MARKET.—Money was in 
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abundant supply and the market easy all 
the week, except a temporary stiffuess on 
Thursday, incident tothe changing of loans 
in preparation for November interest and 
dividend payments. Nearly all the week’s 
business was done at5 to 6 percent. There 
were exceptional transactions: at 8 and 7 
per cent. We quote first-class endorsed 
mercantile paper of short date at 5 to 54 
per cent., four months at 5} to 6 per cent., 
and good single names, having 4 to6 months 
to run, at 64 to 7} per cent. 


LONDON MARKET.—The cable _re- 
ports a better market for all classes of 
securities. The Bank of England rate of 
discount remains at 6 per cent. Consols 
advanced, closing at 94% to 943. United 
States bonds improved and American rail- 
way securities, though irregular, were 
firmer. 

EXCHANGE.—Foreign was quiet but 
strong for sixty-days bills, while sight 
drafts were lower, closing xt 4 81% to 4.82 
for long and 4 87} to 4.8714 for demand bills, 
New York Exchange was quoted on Satur- 
day at the places named as follows: 
Charleston, stiff, buying 5-16@14, selling 
1g@par; New Orleans, commercial 1@ 
5-16, bank 14; St. Louis, 25 prem. ; Chicago, 
25 prem.; and Boston, par. 


SILVER.—Bids for furnishing to the 
Mint the amount of silver bullion pur 
chased weekly were opened on Wednesday. 
The price at which the bullion was pur- 
chased is not known, except that it was be- 
low the London quotation and satisfactory 
to the Government. The price paid was, 
however, slightly in advance of that paid 
last week, owing to the advance of silver 
in the London market. 

At the New York price for silver the 
bullion value of the 4124-grain (legal-tend- 
er) dollar is $0.8546 gold. 

The bullion value of the 420-grain ‘‘trade 
dollar” (not legal tender) is $0.8701 gold. 
We quote: 

Buying. Selling 
Bar Silver (GO1d)......  ceeecsereeeeeeee 110 110% 
Trade Dollars (currency) ......+++5 «+++ 984 99 
Halves and Quarters.........  . seeeseee 99 991% 
Dimes and Half Dimes...... ...+.++++++- 984 98% 
GOLD was dull at 1003¢ until Thurs- 
day, when, in anticipation of the November 
disbursement of interest on the United 
States fives, amounting to over $6,000,000, 
the premium fell to 3, which was also the 
closing price on Saturday. 

STOCK MARKET.—Speculation at the 
Stock Exchange was active ‘all the week 
avd at times very animated and excited. 
The great feature of the market was West- 
ern Union, which was erratic in its course, 
and was affected chiefly by the conflicting 
rumors current in regard to the much- 
talked-of capitalization of the surplus. 
The atock fell oft from 99 to 9714, recovered 
to 99, dropped to 9614, rose to 102, reacted 
to 9934, recovered to 102, broke to 9614, 
rallied to 98}, and reacted to 9615. In the 
general list the chief interest centered in 
the Granger shares and Lake Shore, which 
advanced 1 to 2144 per cent. early in the 
week, subsequently reacted, still later be- 
came strong and recovered, and toward 
the close again lost a portion of the im- 
provement, The Northwestern shares 
were the firmest, on reports of large traftic, 
and an increase in earnings. The coal 
stocks were irregular. There was a good 
demand for investment stocks, particularly 
for New York Central, Reck Island, and 
New Haven and Harlem. 


The following will show the fluctuations 
in prices during the week: 
Open- High- Low- Ulos- 
ina. ext, est. ine. 
Albany and Susquehanna... — - _ 79 
Atl. and Pac. Tel... ....+++0 27 29% = Bt 28 
Burlington, C. R., and N..... 2t 21 21 a 
Chicago and Northwestern. 41 42% 40% | «40% 
Chicago and Northw’n, pf.. 74% 4% 72% 73 
C., R.1., and Pacific. 14% «16s 
Chicago, Bur., and Quincy..110% 118 10% «IN 


Col., C., and Ind. Cen... ..,, 4% 5% 44 4'4 
Cn, Cr, O., ANAT. ... -- coe . SUG = BANE 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh. 83 83 8245 82 
Chicago and Alton..... coos Sl 82 8 81% 
Chicago and Alton, pf...... 102% 10244 102% 102 
Consolidation Coal ..... ... — - - 25 
MP iahicwcacsbanctupencs coe 234% 23% 2314 20 
Del., Lack.,and Western.... 50% 52% 49% 50 
Del. and Hudson Canal ..... 44% 46% OAK hh 
Express—Adams......,,..... — _ _ 107 
American.. ...... _ - - 48 
United States..... - - = 1% 
Wells. Fargo & Co. 97 97 97 97 
Hrie..... vhveuseusesieséSguevews 2 “4% WwW - 
Erie, ass’t paid............66. lik Ws 17% 20% 
Erte pref., ass’t paid....,.....31 81 81 - 
Hlarlem,.........--- seeececee - - - 137% 
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THE INDEPENDEN 





Han. and St. Joseph, pref... 39 40 39 39% 


Mlinois Central... ......+-.++« 734 M4 78 79% 
Kansas Pacific............-+++ i By 2 1k 
Lake Shore.........00.ssseeee 69% «670K | «OBTKCOCTK 
Michigan Central.........++++ 694 703% 68% 69 
Morris and Essex...........++ 81% 8 =82 80% = 8 
Mil.and St.Paul ........ «31% 32 31 31 
Mil. and St. Paul, pf. . .... 66% 61% iB 66% 
N, Y. Central 12x «#10 610K 








N. J. Central. 30 29 29 
N. ¥., N. H., and Hart eccces "159 159 159 159 
Ohio and Miss.. ecco ce UG 1% 7 7 
Ohio and Miss., pf. heessaewus - - ad 13 
Ontario Silver............6 35 35 34% 35 
Pacific Mall. ... .........+6. 16% 16% 1b 15 
PORIIED, occcssecces -.coccesee - - - 120 
Pittsburgh and Ft. Wayne,, 97 wv 7 916 
Quicksilver... . ..cccccce cece - - - 12 
Quicksilver, pref............. _ - - 30 
Bis Kc, OOM TRG. cccccccees il R ll 1X 
St. Louis, K.C.,&N... ..... 4% 5% 4% 4% 
St. Louis, K. C., & N., pfd... 21 21% =k 21% 
St. Louis & San F., pfd..... 4 4 4 - 
CRE. nccccccncsccs cases 1856-22 18% 21% 
GR PU ie sk saiccdccsscccs 6636 67% 66% 66% 
Western Union elegzraph., 99 102 9644 9636 
WR. TE GUE DOME cc ccccccce 446 00C«AYG 4% 4% 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
has declared a two-per-cent. dividend, the 
first since Muy, 1877; those of November 
last year and May, 1878, having been passed, 
in consequence of losses sustained by rea- 
son of the riots and from other causes in- 
cident thereto. The Philadelphia Zeger 
says: 

‘*As the annual profits of the company 
in the future are not likely to be as large as 
they were formerly, it is not the present 
purpose of the company to make dividends 
oftener than twice a year. Indeed, it has 
even been questioned whether there is 
authority in tne charter to make dividends 
oftener than in the months of May and No- 
vember in each vear, and the foreign hold- 
ers are generally objectors to frequent 
divisions, though they are quite willing to 
take the largest amounts offered each year. 
Some of the stockholders of the company 
have experienced much inconvenience by 
reason of the loss of their dividends for the 
past year anda half; but ‘the good time’ 
to them in this regard, it is believed, has 
come, and the officers of the company are 
very sanguine that it has come to stay, with 
gradually increasing dividends.” 


The auditor of railroad accounts at 
Washington has formally reported that 
the Central Pacific Railroad Company 
has neglected to comply with any 
of his official requests for reports 
concerning its business operations and 
that its books should be submitted to 
his inspection. He reports that these re- 
quests have been reiterated at various times 
since the ist of last July, and that the 
officers of the company continued to reply 
merely that they have referred the question 
to their legal counsel and that it is still 
under advisement. He recommends that 
proceedings under the law be instituted. 
The papers have been sent to Attorney- 
General Devens. 

The Philadelphia Ledger has the follow. 
ing with reference to the coal combina- 
tion: 

“The existing arrangement between the 
leading carrying companies will be ad- 
hered to up to the end of the year, and 
probably will then be allowed to expire by 
its own limitation. Whatever rules may 
govern the trade for 1879 will, in all prob- 
ability, be new, or the old so rearranged as 
to be practically new. They may embody 
much of the wholesome provisions now in 
force; but they will be pew as a whole, 
however much or little altered. The 
parties to the existing combipation seem 
slow in coming together to discuss the 
business of 1879, and it looks now as 
though the new year might be around be- 
fore even a meeting is had, much less auy 
Satisfactory conclusion is reached. It is 
understood that an effort is making to get 
an expression of opinion from the indi- 
vidual operators of the Lehigh region 
favorable to acombination independent of 
the Lehigh Valley Railroad Company. 
Some diversity of opinion exists and some 
little asperity of feeling is evinced, and, 
when it is known that a single objector to 
the comination frustrates the whole purpose, 
the future of coal is not at this moment as 
encoursging as we should like to see it.” 


RAILROAD EARNINGS.—The follow- 
ing is an official statement of the earnings 
of the Chicago and Northwestern Railway 
Company from October 1st to 21st: 


1877. 1878. 
1,993 28-100 2,102 53-100 
Earnings. Miles, Miles. 


Passenger,...... .....:eoeccee $211,587 19 $211,823 11 








Freight 759,774 70 = 705,656 25 
Express 13,664 16 13,730 76 
MAN 66s daeec cacctepiecebsc aes 14,589 00 14,508 00 

WUE. hie cacacalacne $999,615 05 $945,718 12 
Proprietary roads,.......... 90,855 73 75,450 43 








The following were the earnings from 
June iat to October 21st: 









1878. 

Passenge?.........ce.eceeeees $1,275,819 90 $1,286,025 37 
FOIE... .cccccccccccccccece 4,069,570 38 3,951,887 73 
Express .. ........+5 adese,e 96,427 40 97,594 07 
TP dak  evetntecsiceicg 102,150 98 102,111 
Miscellaneous......... .. .. 20,096 76 66,759 69 

Total......... . $5,564,065 42 $5,500,418 83 
Proprietary roads : 449,285 07 472,926 12 

Grand total............ $6,013 350 49 «= $5,973,844 95 
Total decrease.........-csesecccssecssnees , 840,005 54 


In addition to the above, we learn that 
the first three days of the fourth week in 
October show an increase of $5,500. 

RAILROAD BONDS were in good de- 
mand and strong. New Jersey Central 
consol. 1sts assented rose to 6834; St. Paul 
consol. 8. F. to 99; C.,C., and I. C. 1sts to 
534; Fort Wayne Ists to 1214; N. Y. Cen 
tral coupon ists to 120; Toledo and Wa- 
bash, St. Louis division, ex matured coup- 
ons, to 88 and do. 1Ists, ex coupon, to 105. 
The last-named afterward fell off to 104}. 
Harlem reg. 1sts sold at 1184, ex interest; 
Canada Southern ists at 74%@75; Chic. 
and Alton ists at 114%, do. income at 104}; 
Del. , Lack., and Western 2ds at 104; U. P. 
Ists at 106%; and Michigan Central 7s at 
11034, ex interest. 

The coupons on the ist mortgage bonds 
of the Indianapolis and St. Louis Railroad 
Company will not be paid, for reasons 
which are temporarily operative. The 
coupons guaranteed by the Cleveland, 
Columbus, Cincinnati, and Indianapolis 
Railroad (one-third of the whole) will, 
however, be taken up by the United States 
Trust Company. 

The Indianapolis, Bloomington, and 
Western Railroad, which was sold under 
foreclosure on Wednesday, was purchased 
for $1,000,000 by the bondholders, repre- 
sented by the Austin Corbin committee. 
The bonds that will receive the benefit of 
the distribution are the Danville Branch 
mortgage of $2,000,000 and 50 per cent. of 
the $3,000,000 first mortgage bonds of the 
main line, making a total of $3,500,000 
The sale of the road shuts out from pay- 
ment $1,500,000 second mortgage bonds 
and $7,610,000 common stock. The branch 
road to Havana, in Illinois, a distance of 
seventy miles, is slso to be sold out under 
foreclosure. It is bonded for $5,500,000. 
It has been reported that the junior secur- 
ity-holders of the main line intend to resist 
a confirmation of the purchase by the Cor- 
bin committee. 

STATE BONDS were dull. Old North 
Carolinas sold at 1634, Funding act of 
1868 at 9, Missouri 6s of 1888 at 106. Lou- 
isiana consols were lower at 753¢@7514. 
District of Columbia 3-658 were 773@774. 

GOVERNMENT BONDS.—There was 
a large and active business in Governments 
and an advance in nearly all issues. There 
has lately been a large falling off in the 
demand for the new four-per-cents. ‘The 
inference is that business has improved 
throughout the country to such an extent 
that spare funds can more generally find 
investment at rates above those paid by the 
Government. 

The closing quotations were as follows: 


Bid. Asked. 
United States currency sixes ......... rT 
United States sixes, 1881, —o.. + 108 10834 
United States sixes, 1881, coupon. - 108% 108% 
United States sixes, 1865, new, reu..... toe 103% 
United States sixes, 1965. coupon _... 10334 108% 
United States sixes, 1867, rewistered. Wns 106% 
ni States sixes, 1867, coupon...... 06 106% 
United States sixes. 1868, oem 1” 108% 
United States sixes, 1868, coupon..... 108 108 9 
United States ten-forties, Toomsered.. 106% 106% 
United States ten-forties, coupon ... - oC 106% 
United States fives, 1881, a 105% 
United states tives, 1881, coupon. ..... "is 105% 
United Staves 4s, 1891, ‘cegintered.. 103% 104 
United States 4s, 1891, coupon % 
United States fours, 1900, r registered... 100 100% 
United States fours, 1907, coupon. .... 100 100% 


TREASURY BALANCES.—Tbe Treas- 
ury now holds $348,389,600 in United 
States bonds to secure national bank circu. 
lation and $13,808,400 in United States 
bonds to secure public deposits. United 
States bonds deposited on account of sub- 
scriptions to the four-per-cent loan, $4,172,- 
600. United States bonds deposited for 
circulation during the week, $1 251,000. 
United States bonds held for circulation 
withdrawn during the weck, $1,575,000. 
National bank circulation outstanding— 
currency notes, $821,066,495; gold notes, 
$1,468,920. 

Receipts of national bank-notes during 
the week, as compared with the correspond- 
ing period of last year: 








Totas dtipl i... an AT 








NATIONAL DEBT.—The national debt 
of the United States was reduced $1,708,- 
402.80 during the month of October, stand- 
ing 1st inst. (less cash in the Treasury) $2,- 
024, 200,083.18. The casb in the Treasury 
was as follows: coin, $227,666,227 17; 
currency, $1,711,246 75; currency held for 
redemption of fractional currency, $10,- 
000,000; special deposit held for the re- 
demption of certificates of deposit, as pro- 
vided by law, $35,840,000. Total, $275,217,- 
473.92. 

RESUMPTION.—Tohere is great interest 


throughout the country in the coming re- 
sumption of specie payments. The sbility 
of the Treasury to pay specie is one of the 
subjects much discussed. Bankers and 
others are constantly writing for informa- 
tion on this point. Secretary Sherman has 
just replied to one of these letters, as fol- 
lows: 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
WASHINGTON, Oct. 31st, 1878. 


‘* To J. Leroy H. Dopp, Buchanan, Mich.: 


“ Sir:—I am in receipt of your letter of 
the 29th inst., making certain inquiries as 
to the condition of the Treasury for r- 
sumption and the amount of paper circu- 
lation per capita in this country and the 
principal countries of Europe. 

‘*In reply, I have to inform you that on 
the 1st inst. the coin balance of the Treas- 
ury was $232,659,646.57. This entire 
amount, however, was not available for 
resumption purposes, but subject to liabil- 
ities as follows: 

Interest due and unpald..............se08 
Debt on which interest has ceused.,..... 
Inte1est thereon ° 
Coin Certificates, gold. ....... 
Coin Certificates, silver . 


Unclaimed interes 
Unmatured ponds called for resump- 


** TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 





BOM ccccccccccqnece. o coccccccecececesecce . 41,500 000 00 
pdacdgesedads Sesadugned 5 Aaieas $98,427,781 51 
iden for resumption purposes..... + o$134,231,865 06 


‘Tne coin receptsinto the Treasury will 
probably exceed by a considerable amount 
the coin payments between now and Jan- 
uary, 1879, so that at least the above bul- 
ance will then be available for resumption 
purposes. It should also be borne in mind 
that meanwhile there is no probability of 
the entire coin liabilities being prvsented 
for payment. 

** As to the paper circulation of the Eu- 
ropean countries, this department has no 
information, except what cap be obtained 
from publications open to all. The London 
KHeonomist of September 14th, 1878 (latest 
at hand), states the amount of paper circu- 
lation of banks in the United Kingdom, 
less amount retained by the banking de- 
partment of the Bank of England, to be 
£43,966,971; the circulation ot the Bank of 
France (which alone in France has author 
ity to issue notes) to be £94,710,000; and 
that of the Imperial Bank of Germany 
(September 7th), £30,415,000. It is under- 
stood that some of the country banks of 
Germany have authority, under certain re- 
strictions, to issue notes; but, as the 
umount issued is not stated in financial 
publications, it is believed to be inconsid- 
erable. Reducing these amounts to the 
currency of this country, the pr r capita of 
circulation appears to be as follows: 





“rculation | Popuiaticn | Fi aay 

















Country. Cc " Est 
~~ 460,907,008, 36, 36,106,788 12.48 
Unites 1 seen 213, rots ow 33'474 3 
148, 15,000 42, 122, "360 3.46 
United t tates .......+ 688,507,275 47,000,000 14.65 











“It will be seen that the aggregate, as 
well as the per capita, amount of paper cir- 
culation is larger in this country thon in 
any of the other countries named ard 
largely in excess of any except that of 
France. In that country, however, the 
circulation bas been reduced to the amount 
above stated since November, 1873, from 
$602,000,000, a reduction of $141,093,000, 
while in the same period the metallic re- 
serve of the bank bas increased from $146,- 
000,000 to $435,000,000 

“* Very resprcifully, 
‘‘ JoHN SHERMAN, Secretary.” 


THE BANK STATEMENT is very fa- 
vorable, showing a heavy gain in specie 
and deposit items. The banks gain $3,- 


453,425 in surplus reserve, and now hold 
$10,502,250 above legal requirements, 
against $7,376,575 at same date Jast year. 

The following is up analysis of the totals 
of this week, compared with that of last 
week: 




















II 10/502/250 Ine.” 
Guraaiation... fe. 19,908.40 Ine...” 14,600 


CITY BANK STOCKS were quiet. The 
latest quotations were as follows: 
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8 oe = 
|Mercantile.. ... 75 — 
Merchants’..... 122 «(123 
Mer. Exchange. — 70 








Continental.. 
rn Exchange. 113 
East River..... 
First National. 360 
— * _ nl. 9% 


Fifth Avenue 225 
Gallatin Natni. 1 


Rie 





Leather Manfa’ 115 
Manhattan..... 133 
Manuf’s’& Mer. — 


The Market National Bank has resolved 
to reduce its capital stock from $1,000,000 
to $500,000. 

The following dispatch explains itself: 


“*WASHINGTON, October 29th.—Treasurer 
Gilfillan directs that, under the recent de- 
cision of the Attorney- General, national 
banks, in making up capital, taxable stock, 
shall deduct the price paid for Government 
bonds less interest accrued to date of pur- 
chase. 

Also, in reply to the inquiry of Mr. 
W. L. Gill, cashier of the Merchants’ 
National Bavk of Baltimore, Treasurer 
Gilfillan has announced that no application 
for the refunding of any tax upon bank 
capital heretofore assessed and collected, 
or the allowance of it as a credit on future 
taxes, will be entertained by his office.” 
SRC RTESREETENRE MEE NR TE a em 


What Shall we do with our 
Five- Twenties, 


The rapid calling in of the Five-Twenties of 1865 
by the Government, and the fuct that the Five- 
Twenties of 1867, of which there are over three hun- 
dred millions outstanding in the hands of investors, 
come next in order, is causing a general inquiry 
among the holders of these bonds as to which issue 
of Government Securities they shall select in mak- 
ing an exchange while they can realize the present 
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premium. 
The desirable bonds for investment are the 
“Fours,” “ Four-and-halfs,”’ “ Fives,” “ Ten-For- 


ties,” Sixes of 1881” (second and third series), and 
* Currency Sixes.” 

In addition to this demand from holders of Five- 
Twenties, there isa Jarge demand from new invest- 
ors, more widespread than for many years. 

We, therefore, naturally look for a gradual ad 
vance in the prices of the issues which are most 
desirable. 

We have just published the fifth editionof ou 
“MEMORANDA CONCERNING GOVERNMENT BONDS, 
designed to answer all questions in regard to these 
securities and to give full information to intending 
investors, copies of which can be had on application 
at our office. 


FISK & HATCH, 


BANKERS AND DEALERS IN GOVERN- 
MENT BONDS, 


No. 5 Nassau St , New York City. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO, 


59 WALL STREET, New York, 

issue inst cash d or satisfactory guaran- 
2 of repayment Circular Credits for Travel ers, in 
dollars, for use in the United States and adjacent 
countries, and in pounds sterling, fur use in any 
part of the world. 

Application for Credits may be made to the above 
house direct, or through any first-class bank or 
banker in this country. 


A GOOD PLAN 


abe pene er for operating in stocks is 
ty of — tal of various sums by combining 
or pooling the om any of thousands ot customers and 
using them as one mighty whole, which has “— done 
80 es by Se Lawrence & Co., Bankers, 
67 Exchange Place, N. Y. City. By this co-operative 
System each investor 4 placed on an equal footing 
with the largest operator, and profits sre ~~ 0 
rata omene shareholders every 30 days. ms ine 
vestment = would pay $50, making 5 per am. on 
the stock during the month. $25 would return §150, 
or 6 per cent.; $100 would make $1 ,0U0, or 10 per cent. 
and so on, according tothe market. Frank Leslie's 
Illustrated New spaper, June 29th, suys ‘The combi. 
nation method of aed in stocks is the most 
successful ever adopted 
The Baptist Weekly for September 26th, 1878. says 
“By the combination system large profits are 
made in short periods. $15 would make $75, or 5 per 
cent ; $50 pays $450, or 7 per cent.; $100 makes $1,00u, 
or 10 per cent. on the Stock during the month, ac- 
cording to the market.” 
rooklyn Journal, Apr 29th, says: “Our editor 
made a net profit of $101.25 on an investment of $20 
in one of Messrs. Lawrence & Co.’s combinations.” 
The firm's new circular (copyrighted and sent free) 
pear “two unerring rules for success in stock 
euations "and explains everything. All kinds of 
s and Bonds wanted. New overneree Loan 
supp d. Bestreferences. Address LAWKENCE & 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 57 Exchange po 
ies York City. 


NEW YORK SAVINGS BANK, corner 8th 
Ave, and Mth Street. Interest commencing from 
the Ist of oN month. Assets, $34,519,126.16. Sur 


plus, $515,413. 
RICHARD H. BOUL, President, 
C. W. BRINCKERHOFF, secretary 
profits on 10 days’ investment of 
$1300 in Western Un oa, October 2%th. $100 
Frepesttonal “ee every week on Stc Stock "8300. of 
omeral Rey orte and Cireulars bree, 
T. PC OTTER I1GHT & Co., Bankers, 16 Wal Se a Se 
just PU BLISHED. —SENT. FREE.—Com- 
lete History of Wall Street Finance, containing 
valuable information for investors. Address BAX- 
TER & CO., Publishers, 17 Wall Street, New York. 
THOUSANDS of peraons have their eyes turned to- 
ward Wall Street. Thatis where thousands of dol- 
jars are made daily from investments ranging from 
$00 to $250. The reliabie brokers, Alex. Frothing- 
ham & Co., 12 Wall Street, New York, seod their 
Financial Report free, which explains fully. 


HANOVER 


s 

Fire Insurance Co. 
120 Broadway, New York. 
Statement January ist. 1878. 


Cash Capiltal...........-ccccsseeecees "a 0 
Re-Insurance Fund.... ecercce 3: 
Outstanding Liabilities R es 
Net Surpias eve 


eoee shit AS 
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Gommrrcial, 


GOOD MANAGEMENT. 


It is a little more than eighteen months 
since Superintendent Pilsbury took charge 
of the state-prisons of this state, supersed- 
iog the three inspectors of state-prisons 
who managed the prisons under the old 
system and who were elected by the peo- 
ple. The report of these prisons for the 
last year, ending September 30th, 1878, 
gives the following figures: 











Prison. Expenditures. Earnings. 
Sing BSing............ ‘ . $175,611 77 $219,018 20 
RUDMFR ee o0ccccccccdsiteces: ce 150,440 42 116,641 18 
Ginn 606 020000080n2.,000d00 108,167 57 26,139 64 

WORBIS . ccssevccceevecsssss $429,239 76 $351,799 02 


Tois shows a total deficiency of $67,- 
410 74, as compared with a total deficiency 
of $605,040 for the last year during which 
the three inspectors had charge of the 
prisons. That is to say, Mr. Pilsbury bas 
reduced the cost to the people of the state 
from $605,040 to $67,440.74. Last year 
the earnings at Sing Sing, the largest of 
the three prisons, exceeded the expendi- 
tures by the sum of. $33,406.43. This 
change in the balance-sheet presents the 
results of an administrative reform which 
is alike creditable to Mr. Pilsbury and 
gtulifying to the people. If hie manage- 
ment is not interfered with, he will in the 
course of another year make these prisons 
self-supporting and probably give at least 
a smal! surplus to the state. 





DRY GOODS. 


THe week under review has been very 
quiet in nearly all departments of dry 
goods. The weather continues unfavorable 
for the distribution of winter fabrics, and, 
outside of the deliveries on account of 
back orders, the movement has been con- 
fined to small lots of seasonable goods. 

Cotton goods were in moderate move- 
ment only and without any new features. 
The shipments for the week were: from 
this port, 3472 packages; from Boston, 
116 packages; and other ports, 120 packages; 
in all, 3,708 packages; making a total for 
the «expired portion of the year of 110,664 
packages, valued at $6,955,386, against 
100.295 packeg+s, valued at $6,838,284, for 
the same time in 1877, and 81,346 packages, 
valued at $6 350,648, for the same time in 
1876 Thus far this year the total ship- 
ments are something in excess of 1860, 
when for the corresponding period they 
reached 110,085 packages, which was the 
largest business for any previous year. 

Brown sheetings and shirtings were in 
light ¢emand for general styles, though 
some of the best makes were in fair request. 
All styles of Atlantic cottons have been 
revised in price. 

Bieached goods were in moderate de- 
mand for shirtings, with other styles quiet, 
Several makes of wide sheetings are still 
sold up to production. 

Cotton flannels were in fair request and 
stocks are so well in hand that prices are 
very firm. 

Corset jeans were quiet. 

Ginghams were in good demand for a 
few specialties in Scotch plaid effects, 
while general styles were quiet. Renfrew 
b \urettes were reduced in price and closed 
out curing the week. 

Print cloths have been in active demand 
and sales for future delivery were very 
large. The sales of spots and futures at 
Full River during the week amounted to 
nearly halfa million pieces. The closing 
quoiations were 3} cen's cash bid for 
64x64 cloths and 3 cents cash for 56x60. 

Prints were generally in light demand. 
The feature of the week was the closing- 
out sale of Merrimack madder fancies at 
516 cents. 

Dress goods were quiet for all styles and 
qualities. = 

Weolen goods have shown some im- 
provement. The general demand waslight, 
but there bas been a large movement in 
specialties from agents’ hands. The mar. 
ket is full of buyers from all sections of 
the country and the outlook for November 
trade is very good. 

Fancy Cassimeres.—Desirable styles and 
qualities of heavy weights have been in 
good inquiry, with a fair amount of busi- 
ness, Spring weightsare not yet-generally 
Opened to tbe trade 

Worsted coatings were in good request 
for small lots of heavy-weight goods and 
orders for spring weights were placed with 
agente toa large amount. 

Overcoatings were in moderate move- 
ment, 

ate en were irregular; but the most 


popular ma "ig of fancy styles continued in 
good réqiies 
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There was some inquiry for satinets for 
spriog wants; but general business was 
light. 

“Blue flannel coatings were in active re- 
quest and orders for future delivery were 
very large. 

lannels and blankets were in moderate 
demand. 

Foreign dry goods were quiet. At 
private sale only the highest novelties and 
specialities were inquired for to any ex- 
tent and sales by importers were light and 
unimportant, The imports of foreign dry 
goods at this port for the week amount to 
$1,869,698, showing an excess of $200,000 
as compared with last week and an in- 
crease of $500,000 «s compared with the 
corresponding week last year. The total 
of goods marketed for the week is $1,317,- 
652, or something less than the imports. 
Of the total imports the item of silk goods 
amounts to $480,000, or more than one- 
third. 








Elegant 
PARISIAN COSTUMES, 


SUPERB STYLES and DESIGNS, 


from $80 to $75. 
FORMER PRICES, $120 to $200. 


Also AN UNEQUALED EXHIBITION of SUITS 
for RECEPTION, DINNER, STREET, 
and TRAVELING WEAR, IMPORTED 
and OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, 


BLACK CASHMERE SUITS, 


from $12 Upward, 
anda LARGE VARIETY of SILK SUITS at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


AT Sterar&C 


BROADWAY, 4th AVE., 9th and 10th STS. 


JAMES MCCREERY & CO, 


Broadway and t{th Street, 


ANNOUNCE A PURCHASE OF 


TWENTY THOUSAND YARDS 


Black Brocade 


AND 


DAMASSE SILKS, 


in Rich Oualities, 


AT THE VERY LOW PRICE OF 


$150 and $1 75, 


the wholesale price of which has been 


$2 00 and $2 50. 


HILL, MOYNAN & CO, 


271, 273, 275, and 277 Grand St., 
BET. FORSYTH AND ELDRIDGE STS., N. Y. 








Grand Display of Seasonable Goods 
IN EVERY DEPARTMENT. 
CREAT BARCAINS IN 


Dress Goods, Silks, Cloaks, Suits, Shawls, Fancy 
Goods, Hosiery. Blankets, Fiannels, Cloths, White 
Goods, Mourning Goods, ete,, ete. 

On our Dress Goods Coun: ers will be found a large 
assortment of all the Novelties of the Season, at a 
considerable reduction from former prices. 

Special notice is solicited to our 


CLOAK AND SUIT DEPART- 
MENT. 


Also our FANCY GOODS DEPARTMENT, where 
we are offering Fringes, Buttons, Corsets, Handker- 
chiefs, etc., at lower prices than any house in town. 
Samples sent to any part of the country free. 
Orders filled promptly and faithfully. Goods not 
sulting purchasers taken back, and money refunded 
cheerfully. 


HILL, MOYNAN & CO., 


271,273,275, and 277 GRAND ST., 
bet. Forsvth and Eldridge Sts., N. Y. 


rr BRO’S CORSETS 
received the Highest Medal at the recent 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 


over a American competitors, Their 


poexe fits Sut wee OReay (130 
ranted Dn tto break down over the hips. 


Their 
its improved bah want; be, ih 


ite than ever. 
ORSET is ee cin AU Bpine 
For sale by all leading merchants. 









JOHNSON BROS, & CO, 


IMPORTERS AND MANOFACTORERS. 


WHOLESALE HOUSE, ‘AIL HOUSE 
600 Oa 6: —t Broadway, 34 “ 36 East 14th St., 
Union Square, N. Y. 


OFFER UNUSUAL AND EX- 
TRAORDINARY BARGAINS 


in French and American Feltand Velvet Hats 
and Bonnets, English and American Straw 
Goods, Ribbons, Velvets, Plushes, Sat- 
ins, #ilks, Laces, French Flowers 
and Feathers, Dress and Cloak 
Trimmings, Hosiery, Gloves, 
Ladies’ and Children’s Un- 
derwear, Berlin Wools, 
and Fancy Worsted 
Work, Fancy 
Goods, etc. 

Catalogues and Samples Sent on Application. 
Goods Sent by Mail or Express. 


The Latest Novelties at the Lowest Prices. 


J, & C. JOHNSTON, 


Broadway, 5th Ave., and 22d §8t,, 


OFFERED 


IN THEIR 


Silk Department, 


ON 
MONDAY, NOV. 4TH, 1878, 
AN UNRIVALED ASSORTMENT 


OF 
B!ack, Colored, and Fancy Silks, 


Damasses, Brovades, Gros-Grains, 
Satin and Moire Antique Stripes, 


and an exclusive line of 


COLORED SATINS. 


Price $1 a yard; well worth $1.75. 


Special attention is Invited to the extensive dis- 
play of sixty-inch 


Black Silks 


for Cloaks, Sacques, and Costumes, 
IN 


Fine Gros-Grain, Armure Faille, 
Gros-d’Ecasse, Sicilienne, and Kadzmire, 
COLORED DRESS SATINS 
in all the leading shades of color, 
BRIDAL SILKS AND SATINS 
in extensive variety. 
All at Greatly Reduced Prices. 


In the Dress Goods Department 
ARE EXHIBITED p 
867 pieces Sicilian Cords, lic. a yard. Worth 25c. 
593 pieces Boulette Matelasse, 20c. a yard, Worth 30c. 
710 pleces Guedo Serge, 25c. a yard. Worth 33c, 
TEN CASES ENGLISH CASHMERES, 

in the latest colorings, from 30c. to 37\c. 

FIVE CASES POPLIN ALPACAS 
in all colors. Price, 25c. Former price, 35c. 
TEN CASES ALL-WOOL FRENCH CASHMERES, 


in new shades, forty inches wide, at a visible reduc. 
tion of 20 per cent. from last week's prices. 
SEVEN CASES 48-INCH SHOODAS CLOTHS, 


a new material for Fall and Winter wear. Prices $1 
$1.25, and $1.50 the yard, 


463 pieces Snowflake Wincey, 18c. Reduced from 25c. 
578 pleces Matelasse Melange, 20c. Reduced from 35c 


a please Bourette Camel's Hair, 25c. Keduced 
rom « 


615 pieces ‘all-wool checked Shoodas Cloth, 25c. Re- 
duced from 4« 


440 pieces Invisible Plaid Camel's Hair, 30c. Re- 
duced from 50c. 


337 pieces Silk-mixed Novelty, 35c. Reduced from 0c. 


Tea ones all-wool Shoodas a ater inches 
wide, #1. Excclient value for $1.7: 


SILK-MIXED FRENCH PLAIDS, DIAGONAL 
SCOTCH AND REAL CLAN TARTAN PLAIDS, AT 
EQUALLY REDUCED PRICES. 


THE MOURNING DEPARTMENT 


Is FULLY ASSORTED WITH EVERY DESIRABLE 
FABRIC FOR MOURNING PURPOSES. 





|, THE PRICES WILL BE FOOND EXCEEDINGLY 


ATTRACTIVE. 


The Housekeeping Department 


OFFERS eaattag ye tet 31 JS DUCEMENTS TO 
USEK KEP 


7 pl coe doit? Sears Sescheed Irish Damask, 


aol "oi Sees . “8.4 Double Satin Damask, 75c. Really 


sob ana, Irish Damask Napkins, $1.25. Former price, 


967 don 4 Irish Damask Napkins, $2.50. Former 
price 
432 doz. Bleached Huck Towels, $1.50. Cost to im- 
port, 
132 pieces Linen Sheeting, 90c. Reduced from $1.25. 
TOGETHER WITH A FULL LINE 


FINE LINEN bee hoa WITH NAPKINS 
tO MATCH. 


359 cases of extra quality Rose Blankets. Price, 
$1.50. Sold last season at $2.50. 

57 cases extra large Marseilles Quilts. Price, $1.25. 
True value, $2.50. 

750 choice Piano Covers, $8. Really worth $15, 

2% : 7 Scarlet Twilled Flannel, 25c. Really worth 


Attention is particularly directed to the extensive 
stoc' 


LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN'S FINE CAMBRIC 


A 
HOSIERY, LACES AND DWM BROIDRRIES. 
FINK FRENCH WHITE GOODS. 
BOYS’ SUITS AND MILLINERY 
MEN'S ARE ING REPLENISHED DAY 
wit) EVE ERYTHING THAT IS NOVEL AND AT- 
H ake PET and UPHOLSTERY * 
MENTS are daily receiving New Goods, vensierveie 








WARNER BRO’S, 861 Broadway, N.Y. 
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WILSON & GREIG. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


CLOAKS, CLOAKS, CLOAKS, 


FUR-LINED CLOAKS, 
SILK-LINED CLOAKS, 
SICILIENNE CLOAKS, 
FRIEZE CLOTH  CLOAKS, 
Diagonal Cloth CLOAKS, 
CAMEL’S HAIR  CLOAKS, 
CARRIAGE CLOAKS, 
Opera and Evening CLOAKS, 
LADIES’ CLOAKS, 
MISSES’ CLOAKS, 
CHILDREN’S CLOAKS, 
INFANTS’ CLOAKS. 


CHILDREN’S SCHOOL CLOAKS AT A GREAT 
BARGAIN. NEW STYLES IN CLOAKS CON- 
STANTLY RECKIVED AND WILL BE SOLD AT 
VERY LOW PRICES. 


WILSON & GREIS, 


771 Broadway, cor. Ninth St. 


E. RIDLEY & SONS, 


Grand and Allen Sts. New York. 
IMPORTED FELT HATS. 


ATE ) 45c., She. 
ABLE COLOR 5 BRe- TRS 








SPECIAL STYLES 
FOR PROMENADE JUST OUT. EXAMINE. 
AMERICAN FHLTS, ALL COLORS, 10c., 15e., 20c. 


TRIMMED BONNETS 


AND 


ROUND HATS 


AT $1, $1.25, $1.50, $2, $2.50, $3, 85.50, $4.50, $5. 
TRIMMED FOR MISSES, 75c., $1, $1.25, $1.5, up. 


Millinery Goods. 


SILK PLUSHES, GOOD COLORS, 75c., 
1 


160 PIECES SILK PLUSHES, NEWEST 
SHADES, $1.25. 


SILK VELVETS, 75c., $1.00 A iy 25, $1.50, $1.75, #2, nt 
OLOKS AND BLACKS. 


OSTRICH FEATHERS, WINGS, AND 
PLUMES. 


TEILLARD BLACK SILKS 


FROM AUCTION, 


20-INCHES WIDE, 95c., $1, $1.05. 
24-INCHES WIDE, $1.10; REGULAR PRICE, $1.45. 


ASK FOR OUR 
$1.20, $1.25, $1.38, $1.50, $1.75, $1.85. YOU WILL BE 
RPRISED! 


BROCADED AND WATERED SILKS, 
$1, $1.25. FINE COLORS. BARGAINS. 


ANOTHER LINE BLACK SILK 
AT ‘be. AND S5c. | PER YARD, 
1,500 


NEW CLOAKS, SACQUES, 


DOLMANS, Etc., 


LATEST STYLES AND COMBINATIONS, 
FOR 


Ladies’, Misses’, and Children, 
$1.50, $1.75, $2. $2.50, 50, $3, $3.50, up to 80. 


Ladies’ and Misses’ Sui Suits from $5 to $15! 
BOYS’ AND YOUTH'S CLOTHING, OVERCOATS, 


'TC., 
THIS SEASON'S STYLES, 
FROM $1.80 TO $20 THE SUIT. 
LADIEs’, GENTS’, and MissKS’ UNDERWEAR. 
HOSIERY! HOSIERY! BARGAINS!! 


WHITE GOODS. CALIFORNIA BLANKETS. 


DRESS COODS 


DE - gggemaet 


FROM AUCTION, THE | ey 1C., 8C., 10¢., 
GRRATEST BARGAINS OF 120. lie. Rie. oy BuCey 
% 


K ) 
GooODs, RUNNING FROM | FINES? GOoDs. 


SCOTCH PLAIDS, MIXED, : at 7c., 10¢., 
WOOL PLAIDS, 2e., Pin gic. ‘EXAMINE OUR 


BLACK GOODS, FROM LOW 79. FINES’ t GOODS. 
SHAWLS, MA KLASSE, UGA OAKINGS. Ere. 
DON’T FORGET “TO EXAMINE 
OUR STOCK OF FLANNELS, 
HOUSE-FURNISHING GOOD3 VERY LOW. 
TOYS, TOYS IN THE BASEMENT. 
CATALOGUE AND PRICE-LIST. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311% GRAND 8T.; 





J. & 6. JOHNSTON. 


56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, AND 70 ALLEN STREET. 








V8, 


rs, 


November 7, 1878.) 
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WEEELY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


MPORTANT TO BVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 








MONDAY EVENING, November 4th, 1878, 
PRINTS. 
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BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
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849 AND 851 8th AVE.,N. Y. 


UNPRECEDENTED BARGAINS 


THIS WEEK. 
Great Sale of Silks. 


Our Special offering will bea Lees yer —— 
SILK, Satin-faced, at $147. Worth? 7, 88 

Also very fine grades i $1, $1.20, ‘1. $1.55, $1. 70, 
$2 00, sa) .75, and upw 

We WarnBtes 4 pnees: wo be at least 20 per cent, 

“gta atin Silke ‘at "10e., 75c.,80c., 90c., ete., ete. 

Colored Silks at all prices. 

piack Veivets, al) grades and colurs, at very low 

‘Superior Black Cashmere from 4c. to $1.25. 

Dress Goods from Se. to $2.00 per yard. 

Suits and Cloaks at remarkably iow prices. 

A large assortment of Snawis. Cloths, Linens, 
Hosiery. Lacies’ Underwear, Corsets, ae sewn, 
Bows, Scaris, Millinery Goods, Shves. 

Country orders caretuliy and prompey attended 


Our ‘atalogue forwarded free on application. 


NEVER BEFORE 


IN THE HISTORY OF AMERICA HAVE LADIES 
HAD AN OPPORTUNITY TO PURCHASE 


Dress Coods, 
Suits, 


AND 


Cloaks, 
Silks and Velvets 


TO SUCH AN ADVANTAGE AS IS NOW OF- 
FERED BY 


S, SULZBERGER, 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE, 
8th Ave. and 23d St., New York. 


Samples sent to any part of the country. 


Orders by mail receive special care, 











A GOLD Ml 


has been awarded at the Paris Ex- 
hibition of 1878 to 


CLARK’S 


0. N. T. 


Best SIX-CORD BPOOL COTTON. Itiscel- 
ebrated for being STRONG, ELASTIC, and 
of UNIFORM STRENQTH. It has been 
awarded MEDALS at the great Exposi- 
tions, from the first at Paris, in 1855, to 
tke Centennial, at Philacelphia, in 1876. 

In this country CLARK’S OO. N. T, SPOOL 
COTTON is widely known in all sections for its 
Superior Excellence in Machine and Hand-Sewing. 
Their Mills at Newark, N.J., and Paisley, Scotland, 
are the largest and most complete in the world. 
The entire process of manufacture is conducted 
under the most complete and careful supervision; 
and they claim for their American production at 
ledst an equal merit to that produced in the Paisley 
Mills. As 











NO GRAND PRIZES were awarded 
at PARIS for Spool Cotton, 


they are glad to announce to the American 
Public that they have been awarded a GOLD 
MEDAL, being the highest award given for 
Six-Cord Spool Cotton. 


GEORGE A. CLARK & BRO., 


Sole Agents, No. 400 Broadway. 


mppiind $ Skirt-Supporting Corset. 


Takes the weight of the cloth- 
ing from the hips and pluces 





oe oy say it should be 
as by anv other way the 
healta ‘ts impairea and often 


Toalth is too valuab’e to lose! 
Try one of these Suoporters and 
save it! rd _watst mecenre 
(over dress), and we will send by 

mail, postage paid, a Sateen 
Twill Corset and Supporter. 
upon ree ipt of price, $165. 
Lidy Agevts wanted to canvass 
inevery town. Exclusive terri- 
tory will be giventh.m. Send 





par. gut.2a: 
for circulars, giving terins. 





CHARLES A. BALDWIN & CO., 
New Haveu, Vonn, 





R, H. MACY & CO 


14th Street and 6th Avenue, 


IMPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS, AND RETAIL- 
ERS OF THE LARGEST VARIETY OF FIRST- 
CLASS 


DRY GOODS 
Fancy Goods 


SOLD BY ANY HOUSE IN AMERICA. 

OUR RULE FOR TWENTY YEARS—ONE PRICE, 
ALWAYS THE LOWEST, FORCASH. GOODS 
ALL MARKED IN PLAIN FIGURES. ANY 
DISCOUNT POSSIBLE TO GIVE IS 
TAKEN OFF IN THH PRICE BE- 
FORE MARKING, WHICH IS 

EQUIVALENT TOGIVING THE 


LARGEST 
Discount 


EVERYBODY 


THAT CAN BE OBTAINED BY ANY 
MANNER OF PURCHASE ANYWHERE. 
CATALOGU Es FURNISHED. 
ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE SPECIAL CARE, 


THE BEST-LIGHTED AND MOST EASILY AC- 
CESSiBLE STORE IN NEW YORK. ELEVATED 
RAILROAD SATION AT THE a 
SIXTH-AVENUK HORSE-CARS ND 
TWOL Dt a po ple yy WkoUGH FOUR- 

TEENY i RKET PASS THE DOOR, INT 
SECTING ey eet gas AND STAGE L Ne IN THE 
v » CONNECT ion TE 
EVERY Wait KOA DAD Tt Be. ot OR FERRY 


RH, MACY & C0, 


WASTE SILK. 


Sewing Silk anc Machine Twist, Black - Colors 
sent by mail. 30 cents perounce. Addre 
BRAINERD, ARMSTRONC & co. 

460 BROADWAY, New York. 

Postaxe Stamps accepted as money. 


(878 





JONES. 


FALL OPENING. 


(840 


DRESS GOODS. A BOYS? SUITS. 
SACQUES. o Vo —- MILLINERY. 
PARASOLS. a. o Fancy Goovs, 
SHAWLS. o ” a HOSIERY 
8U ITS. e , 0 Lacns 


. JONES °. 


Eighth Avenue Eighth Avenue 
AND 


| x 
x 








Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. 





x x 
o o 
o 
. JONES 
SHOES. o o SILKS. 
RIBBONS. o o CLOTHS 
_ o o am 
UNDERWEAR, o co DOMESTICS 
—_ Oo fa] ae 
UPHOLSTERY. o AO CARPETS. 
«= oo = 
FURNITURE. V Housefurnishing Goods. 


Fancy Goods, Glassware. . Crockery, Silverware, ete. 


(#” Novelties in Fall | Good« now opening. 
Great variety and bargains Carenadout the 
house. All Orders will receive prompt atten- 
net fall to visit this 
Sampies and 
Catalogues sent free. 


JONES. 8th ‘Ave. corner 19th St. 


ARISIAN 
FLOWER CO. 


NOVELTIES 
in Rich French Flowers, Fancy and Ostrich Feathers 
and Feather Trimmings, Bridal Appolotments 
and Veils, Floral Garnitures for Bail and 
Evening Costumes, and Mourning Flowers 
in the most recherché designs, 


‘“ARRANCED TO ORDER.” 


JARDINIERES, VASES, BASKETS filled with 
beautiful tropteal Leaf ‘Plants and Be uquets, “a 
speciality.” To the Trade and Institutions a die- 
count. Orders by mat! receive special care. 


PUBLISHERS OF 


“The Artificial Flower Guide,” 


Mailed uvon Application. 
THE PARISIAN FLOWER CO., 
28 Bi. 4th 8t., 4 doors west of University Place, N. Y. 
I. LOEWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 
_9B Rue de Clery, Parts. 


JONES. 














yW. & J, SLOANE 


ARE NOW EXHIBITING THE 


Entire Collection 


Wiltons and Brussels 


OF THE CELEBRATED MANUFAC- 
TURE OF THE 


BIGELOW CARPET CO, 


* WHICH HAS JUST BEEN AWARDED THE 


GOLD MEDAL 


AT THE 


Paris Exposition. 


ALSO 


AMERICAN AXMINSTERS 


AND MOQUETTES, 


for Parlors, Dining Rooms, Libraries, 
Halls, Stairs, etc., superior in qual- 
ity aud colors to any of a similar 
kind imported. 


649, 651, 055 BROADWAY 


METROPOLITAN ELEVATED RAILROAD, 
BLEECKER ST. STATION. 


CARPETS. 


we SHALL OFFER THIS WEEK, AND CON- 
TINUE UN’ A a ARE SOLD, LANGE LINES 
OF PATTER ND S'YL&S IN ALL THK DIF 
FERENT GRADES. THAT WE DO NOT INTEND 
DUPLICATING, AT PRICKS ENrIKELY RE- 
GARDLESS OF CO8T OR \ ALUE. 


SMYRNA REVERSIBLE CARPETS, with Borders 
to match ( nilrety new and very handsome). 


OILCLOTHS—ALL WIDTHS 
DRUCCETS A SPECIALTY. 
AN IMMENSE 8TOOK. ALL WIDTHS AND SIZES 
GREAT BARGAINS IN 


LACE CURTAINS, 


WINDOW BHADES. » ANP ven PHOLSTERY GOODS 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


189 and 191 6th Ave., cor. 13th St. 


Orders by Miuil receive prompt attention. 





What t gives you 
such an cogent 
Form 4 









‘ Ts 
A REVOL U TION IN « UKE! is, 
and a few facts guuant: red to every purehaser. 
Ist. They are CORK, in place of Bone or Horn. 
24, They are Comfortable, Fasy, Gracetol, and 
Healthful. 3d Youc+n wash them as they are, ard 
they will not spot or stain. 4th. They crnnot break 
down, having a cork-padded ~ide-stee! in every Cor- 
set. Sth. They are the very Perfection of Comfort. 
The greatest Improvement is the Cork Pad under 
the clasp. No-therC rset has it 
ATES, REED & COOLEY, 
No. 451 and 453 Broadway, New York. 








LACE-MAKING 


sent on application. 


“BEE-HIVE,”’ 
4 Floors, 





977 and79 Summit &t., 


ESTABLISHED 1856. 


MATERIALS. 


FRED. EATON & CO., 


TOLEDO, OHIO, 
are now sending Lace-making Materials into nearly every state inthe Union. We import direct. Samples 
OUR STOCKS OF 


DRY GOODS, CARPETS, MILLINERY, AND BOOTS AND SHOES 


are among the largest inthe country. Two great Stores. 


FRED. EATON & C0., 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 


LION STORE, 
5 Floors. 
166te171 Summit 














Iusurance. 


insurance Editor witit gwe to the subscribers of THE 
sNDEPENDENT information as to the legal value of 
thetr polictes, according to the New York Standard, 
and wul answer confidentially, by mat, any inquiries 
as to the standing of companies, Great care must be 
taken to give a complete description of the poltcy: 
(1) as to age of insurer at tssue of policy, (2) num- 
ber of premiums paid, (3) amount of policy, (4) 
amount of premium, and (5) kind of policy. 
stamped and addressed envelope, 





Inclose 





ALL persons who have surrendered poli- 
cies to the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of New York, are requested to send 
us a description of the policy, as per notice 
‘at the head of this column, and a statement 
of the amount of cash or paid-up policy 
allowed. We shall also be obliged for the 
same kind of information even though the 
offer of the company was not accepted. 
Insurers in the company will confer a 
special favor by giving us information of 
this kind. 





IS IT TRICKERY? 


THE present mode of obtaining new 
business recently »dopted by the Mutual 
Life is based upon a positive confession by 
the company that large sums of money 
have been taken from unfortunate policy- 
holders who could not pay their premiums. 
We have numerous examples of individu- 
al cases, in which but the smallest portion 

_ of the value of the policy was given—cases 
where the company would keep two thou- 
sand dollars or so of the value and give the 
insurer about one thousand. We intend 
publishing numerous examples of these 
keepings. We look upon this business as 
one of the grossest wrongs to be found in 
the handling of trust funds. But there is 
more than one wrong in it. The money, 
having been taken, belonged to the policy- 
holders remaining, and not to Tom, Dick, 
and Harry all over the country. In this 
way another large class of policyholders 
seem to have been wronged; but this is not 
so certain. There is great doubt whether 
the company is really giving sway one 
single cent of the money it has retained 
from its unfortunate members. 

The confidential circular, already famous 
as being one of the strangest business 
documents ever published, instructs the 
agent that he may collect a premium of 
$100 by accepting $70 in cash, and taking 
a sight draft for $30, which draft is to be 
signed by the person in whose interest the 
policy is written, This sight draft is just 
as perfect a piece of business paper as ever 
was seen. It must be given in every case 
where the concession is made, and is put 
with the cash part of the premium and sent 
to the company. The agent is paid a com- 
mission on it precisely the same as on the 
cash part, and is further instructed that he 
must use great care not to call it a ‘‘ dis- 
count,” ‘‘rebate,” or ‘dividend in ad- 
vance,” either of which it could be called if 
it wasa gift. The agent has instructions, 
to be sure, that the words ‘‘ without re- 
course” may be written before the signa- 
ture in the draft; but he is also instructed: 
‘** but do not do this unless it be absolutely re- 
quired.” The trap is very easily seen here. 
The agent promises that the draft shall 
never be paid, and the insurer very likely 
has not noticed that a few days before he 
has signed an agreement, when making ap- 
plication for his policy, that verbal state- 
ments shall not in ‘‘ any way affect the con- 
tract of insurance,” unless ‘‘ presented in 
writing to the officers of the company, at 
its office in New York City, before the de- 
livery of the policy.” We will confess that 
we cannot see what is the matter with 
such a piece of paper. There is cer- 
tainly nothing in the way of the 
company’s taking the amount of it from 
future dividends or from the policy itself 
when it becomes a claim. It should be 

noticed right here that the draft is either 
not worth one cent or it is worth its full 
face. If itis of no value, it is simply in- 
sanity to take it at all. If it is worth its 
face, then the whole business is mere 
trickery and unworthy of respectable men; 
for in that case the pretended fund does 
not exist, the company is giving away 
nothing, and all of its sentimental talk 
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about aiding people to insure on account 
of the bard times is mere bosh and twad- 
die. We say here that, if those ‘ sight 
drafts” possess any value to the company, 
then the management is engaged in push- 
ing its business by the use of tricks and 
traps. 

In this connection, we want to look at 
another point. In the year 1873 it is well 
known that the Mutual Life paidits general 
agents un extra commission of some ten 
per cent. During the year the company 
was engaged most of the time in a bitter 
warfare of words with another New York 
company. It was also the year of the 
panic. Stillthe number of new policies 
issued during the year was 14,830, while 
the previous year there were issued only 
10,050. It can readily be believed that if 
it had not been for the bitter attacks made 
upon the company in all parts of the coun- 
try, and the publication and circulation of 
documents descriptive of alleged irreg- 
ularities, the company would have issued 
at least 20,000 policies. This is just what 
we have said previously. If it were new 
business alone that the company wanted, a 
small extra commission would have pro- 
duced it. We have information, and we 
believe it reliable, that in the early part of 
the present year the general agents of the 
company unanimously requested an allow- 
ance of an extra commission, the same asin 
1873, assuring the company that it would 
yield good results. The first intimation 
the agents had of any action in answer to 
their request was the adoption of the pres- 
ent plan, which costs the company a net 
amount of hardly less than forty per cent., 
unless the drafts have a value. But if the 
drafts do have a value, then it costs the 
company not one cent. 

This whole busines is mysterious, It is 
plainly irregular and in every way indica- 
tive of reckless and foolish management. 
The confidential circular says that a ‘‘ fund 
has been created”; that ‘‘as a measure of 
substantial relief to such persons as re- 
quire help” the plan has been adopted 
and the ‘‘ fund” is to be used. But still, if 
these sight drafts, which are required in all 
cases, are worth one iota, no fund is neces- 
sary and almost certainly none exists. 
Time will tell us about this business. We 
shall know whether the management will 
be entitled to the respect of honorable 
business men; and in the meantime we 
shall be satisfied to allow the concoctors of 
the scheme to get all the glory from it they 
can. 





INSURANCE NOTES. 


A CORRESPONDENT sends us the follow- 
ing, which is certainly suggestive: 


“The defunct American Popular was 
formerly notorious for its detailed applica. 
tion regarding family record, and its state- 
ment or declaration warranting the accu- 
racy of it was tron clad; so much so that 
it was the opinion of the fraternity that 
the American Popular need never pay a 
claim if it should fall back upon the con- 
ditions of the application under which the 


loss bad occurred. Hence, it could afford 
to sell ‘bed rock, hard pan’ insurance at 
any price, as it was always optional wheth- 
er it paid the loss or contested it. The 
Mutual Life now comes down to a practice 
on a par with one of the worst companies 
that ever existed, by using an application, 
under this new departure, the conditions 
of which fully equal, if they do not exceed, 
those formerly required by the American 
Popular; and the question oe arises 
whether there may not be created in the 
future a ‘“‘ fund” from resisted claims, com- 
promise settlemints, etc. that shall aid 
this 30-per-cent. allowance. A proper name 
for that fund would be the ‘ vitality fuod,’ 
created in some such way as to be vital to 
the existeuce of the company. Applicants 
will do well to consider this point; and, 
after examination, they must conclude that 
a policy obtained with this new applica- 
tion as the basis of the contract is like 
Lambert’s bed-rock and hard-pan insur- 
ance—dearly bought at any price.” 


—The San Fiancisco Alta of the 15th inst 
says that a bill has been introduced in the 
lower house of the Oregon legislature 
which prescribes that the $50,000 deposited 
with the state comptroller by each insur- 
ance company doing business in that state 
must be in the bonds of some narrow- 
gauge railroad company, which shall have 
tracks so many inches wide, so much rolling 
stock, etc. (l/tem.—There is but one nar- 
row-gauge railroad in the state.) Of course, 
it requires the consent of two parties to 
make a satisfactory bargain, and it is just 





possible that the insurance companies will 
close up their risks in Oregon, and with- 
draw their United States bonds to some 
place where the legislature will not direct 
them what to buy with their money. Of 
course, no such law would be pronounced 
constitutional by any civilized court. In 
view of the losses by the recent fire in 
Junction City, perhaps the legislature will 
not be so anxious to drive out the insurance 
companies, and the action of the lower 
house may not receive approv:l in the 
cognate branch. 








INSURANCE 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEWARK, N. J. 
Incorporated 1845. Purely Mutual. 
ALL APPROVED FORMS © I 
SUED. REPORTS AND STATEMENTS FUR- 


NISHED AT THE OFFICK OF THE COMPANY 
OR ANY OF ITS AGENCIES. 


LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 
JAS. B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres. 
EDWARD A. STRONG, Sec’s. 
BENJ. C. MILLER, Treasurer. 
B. J. MILLER, Actuary. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Mutual Life Insurance Company, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
INCORPORATED 1851. PURELY MUTUAL. 


Ps re eee $6,250,000. 


Insurance on Life furnished in all desirable forms 
at lowest cost consistent with safety. 

No preferred class of policyholders. 

The Massachusetts non-forfeiture law offers un- 
usual protection to such as are obliged to cease pay- 
ing premium, 








E. W. BOND, AVERY J. SMITH, 
President. Secretary. 

OSCAR B. IRELAND, DAVID P. SMITH, M.D., 
Actuary. Med. Examiner. 





UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway, cor. 
Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$4,827,176.52. 


The principal. features soft this Company are ABSO. 
LUTE SEKCURLTY,KECONOMICAL M — EMENT 
and LIBERALITY TO THE INSURE 


All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued, 


JAMES BUELL, Pres.dent 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Beceeeny- 
-BURFORD, Actuary 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON. 


STATEMENT FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
DEC. 31st, 1877. 


TN TID oo scscnstsces ssesessnsenscncs $2,862,282 02 
Total Wisbursements for Death Claims, 
Eadouments, wieninatons of Surpius, 








penance -timean pista, . « dmadpenemmdibin 437,100 26 

Totai Cash Assets,” as per Insurance 
Commissioner’s report —........ 14,466,920 53 

Total surplus, do., do., do., do., do. 1/621,078 63 


New Policies Issued, 1,871. Term- 
inated, |,665, 


The Directors’ Annual Report, containing a de- 
tailed statement, together with the rerults of the 
investigation of the Insurance Commission: r of 
Massachuvetts, can be obtained at the 


OFFICE OF THE COMPANY, 
POS1-OF FICE SQUARE. 


BENJ F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. CIBBENS, Secretary. 
W.G. MCKOWN, Ass’t Sec’y. 
W.C. WRIGHT, Actuary. 
JOHN HOMANS, M.D., Medical Examiner. 


THE 


PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
OFFICE 931 CHESTNUT STREET. 
INCORPORATED. IN 1847. ASSETS, $6,280,723 46. 
8AM iT Ca Uy, Pres dent. 
t 
Entire surplus saaunee to the members every year 
Policies non-forfeiting for their value. 
Endowment policies at life rates. 
Agents wanted. Apply to 


H. 8. STEPHENS, Vice-President. 


PRINCFIEL 


F. AND M. 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
SPRINGFIELD. _ ......MASSACHUSETTS. 


Setics fos -y all E pidtiiiies: [_prrnrecon ge 


Not Surpiae sess sees: vv SBS 358 33 


Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1878 81,636,029 71 

Kt a3 R. SMITH, President. 

SANFORD}. Batt. 
ANDREW J. WRIGHT, Treasurer. 











WESTERN DEPARTMENT.........CHICAGO, ILL. | J. L. HALSBY 
A.J. ne ANTM G, General Agent. | -~ Secretary. 





(November 7, 1878. 





THE 


CONNECTICUT 


MUTUAL 


LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN, 


NOW IN ITS 


Thirty - third Year of Business, 


had, on Jan. 1st, 1878, over, 


66.000 POLICIES IN FORCE, 


INSURING $178,280,625, 


and its SURPLUS, bythe most rigid stand 


ard of solvency, was 


$3,703,602. 


It charges a rate of premiun fully adequate 
to maintain perfect solvency and which has 
carried it through the unexampled severity of 
the past five years in unquestioned strength. 


Surplus earnings are annually deducted from 
the rate charged, reducing the premium really 
paid each year to the actual cost of carrying 
the insurance and maiptaiving the reserve. 

It writes only forms of policies of proven 
utility ; and each policy provides for its con- 
version into paid-up insurance, upon fair 
terms, in case of lapse. 

Within a year and a half it has sustained 
at the hands of a legislative commission, 
aided by well-known experts, the most pro- 
tracted and eearching examination, both as to 
its financial condition and methods of busi- 
ness, ever made of any class of corporations, 
without reduction of aseets or the suggestion 
of change in method. 


JACOB L. GREENE, President. 
JOHN M. TAYLOR, Secretary. 
D. H. WELLS, Ase’t Secretary. 
PHILIP S. MILLER, Gen. Agent, 
194 Broadway, New York. 





Established A. D. 1850. 


MANHATTAN 


Life Insurance Co., 
156 BROADWAY, New York, 


$7 ,400,000 cPaiW's; 
$4,900,000 Retyrn P ey emiums to 


HAS A SURPLUS OF 


$1,700,000 waditifies 


by New York Standard ot Valuation. 
EXAMINE THE PLANS AND RATES OF THI8 
COMPANY. 


HENRY STOKES, PRESIDENT. 


c. Y. WEyrLe. 8. N. STEBINS, 
£E Y. WEMPLE, 


SRO analt Sees 
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HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICK, No. 135 BROADWAY. 


Fiftieth Semi-annual Statement, showing the 





CASH CAPITAL, - - - - 
Reserve for Reinsurance, - ° 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses, | - ° 
Net Surplus, - - bd 


TOTAL ASSETS, - = = 


dition of the C y on the first day of July, 187 
& ° = - $3,000,000 00 
— ° « ° - 1,795,699 SO 
- © 2 *« 206,131 28 


1,179,042 38 
$6,180, 180,873 16 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS 


Held in the United States avaliable for the PAY 


BENT of oe. bad FIRE and for the protection 








olicyholders of FIRE INSURANC 
CaM th TRBMES...cccce. 000 .-cceccece os -:-_ . eeceecdee sce. seegsccecccce 
Poode and mortg es, being first lien on shesand cone. poe $4,315,000) 
"oy ae aa Stocks (market. value) ... ...6 
Ban OOMe ii fi S 1 SL | eheccocecee cee oo err evcccere 


8 
Jtate and Municipal Bonds “ 


nterest due on 
Balance bes \ ore of Agents ....,..- 





Total........ eoccece seeteees 


J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


Loans on Stocks, payable on demand (market value of Securities, $324,587 50) 
IUGTONG. 1010 «kos... s.ccsesaceseccust eevee 


nes ane : 
Promiuses ‘due and <seildenene on Policies issued at this Office.. eecegncceccoace o+ ccnceese 










246, 
fa 
: “HE : 
wee . ++486,180,873 16 
“CHAS. 4 ‘MARTIN, President. 











A Dividend of Five per cent. has been declared payable on demand. 





CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) INSURANCE COMPANY. 
This Company conducts its business under the New York 
sate aed — 
3 

o & 103 Broadway, N. Y.; Cor. Court aud 
*h.Giteae Sts.and roe Broadway, B’k'n 
Cash on hand and in banks.. “$183,411 64 
Loans on U. 8 and other 


Stocks (value $502,456 25), 
uyable on demand...... - 402 _ 402,460 00 00 
it 585,871 64 
Loans on Bond and ee 
on Real Estate, worth 
10.725 OO).....  . seee-e+s 633,000 00 


Vales 
Rew: York Cc ley om ome ngped 


Stoc e 
Rtate “Bonds Pere 
1,000 Gnares, N, ¥.and Harlem 


+ $232,310 00 
00 


mt A gipatages’s «08 +00 rie B 
ti tes C . y 
ae aren —-— 1,072,698 
Real Estate owned by the Company-—viz., 
office —— in New by Brooklyn, 
and Brvoklyn, 4 "$37,300 ac 
quired by fOTECIOBUTE .......2cee rece eee 699,800 00 
Premiums duq-enpeld, and baiances in 
‘ the jo hab, say . pas ; lsenaiees 1a 3 22 
nterest unpaid (due this day), ... ....... 
Rents due andaccrued ... —......666.... 12,600 00 to 
Reaevecdasen cenamascone $3,173,933 rst 


Total. 
Reserve for Reinsurance of 
outstanding risks.... 
“for reported losses, un- 
claimed —— 


983,021 





n 
cial Res’rve 7. 450 000 oo 


8 
ndivided Surplus. . __ 66.501 08 966,501 
at T. HOPE, Pres. _ LH. erat 79,033 31 
CK Cc. . C.TO 8 


Cc. Ww ec. le 
“KIRBY, Seo. D. JOHN K, OAKLEY, Gen.Ag t 
c. HL oem Sec, Brooklyn Dap’t. 
January lithe 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw YORK, January 234, 1878. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com. 
pany, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the lst of December, 1877. 


Premiums received on Marine Risks, 
aand Pt sapperyncs 1877, to — omoneet 


+ $4,710,665 83 
ceeceeccccsecssoccceses 2,040,262 61 
Total Amount of Marine Pr eee $6,751,028 44 
No Policies have been issued upon Life 
sks; nor upon Fire disconnected 
with Marine Risks, 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1877, to 3lst December, 1877............ $4,902,331 08 
Losses paid during the same period.. ... $2,565,890 27 


$947,928 86 








Returns of Premiums and Expenses.... 
The oe ame has the following Assets, 
viz 


United States and State of New Yor 

Stock. City pn and other Stocks * 10,565,958 00 
Loans secure ks and otherwise 1,163,200 00 
Real Estate soe” elaine due the Com- 

pany, estimated at .. .........ccceeeeee 17,436 OL 
Premium Notes and Bilis peepeaneavn oe 1 Set 08 
Cash in Bank __ 265, 


Tetal Amount of Assets.......... $14,366,351 351 66 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi. 
ates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
heir legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
he fifth of February next. 

The outstanding certifi of the issue of 1874 will 
‘be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
egal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fifth 
of Februiry next, from which date all interest 
thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced 
atthetime of payment and cancelled. Upon cere 
tificates which were issued for gold premiums the 
payment of interest and redemption will be in gold 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company forthe year end- 
ing lst December, 1877, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the seventh of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





TRUSTEES. 
J. D. JONES, FRAN 
CHARLES DENNIS, Al EX VBI BLAKE, 
W. H. BH. MOORE, ADOLPH vi PLAES 
LE 8. pt Land 


Wis CURTI ROBT, 
CHARLES H RUSSELL, CHAS. H. MARS 
EORGE W. MANE, 


DAVID LAN, Ronearr STUAKT 
GORDON W. BURNHAM,J p 
DANIBL S. MILLER, PRED” Sirk rouser, 
. STURGIS AS. D. LEVERICH, 
JOSIAH 0. LO ORACE GRAY, 
LLIAM E. DODGE, EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
IYAL PHELPS HN ELLIOTT 
NA HAND. Yokes, Wit AN Bere, 
JOHN D H EWLETT, PETER KING, ' 
TLALAM HL WEBB: . B. CODDINGTON, 
HARLES P. BURDETT, HORACE K. THURBER. 


J. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 34 Vice-President. 


THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 


OF NEW YORE, 


144 AND 146 BROADWAY 


NEW’ YORK..: 


F. 8S. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS OVER 


$85,000,000. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President. 
Isaac F. Luioyn, Secretary. 
W. H. O. Barrizrr Actusry 





THE CONTINENTAL 
LIFE 


Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD, 
CONN. 
ASSETS, 
$3,4:33,783.16. 
SURPLUS, 
$379,602.16. 


Jas. 8. Parsons, 
President. 


A. 8. Winchester 
Vice-Pres’t. 
RB. E. Beecher, 
Secretary. 


1878. 








1826. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE Co., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Cash Capital................ $400,000 00 


Reinsurance and all Liae 
bilities...... eee ae 
Surplus ....ccccccccccccccccce 


779,325 44 
545, 155 72 


jouw DEVEREUX, Pres, 
Bea. 


wu. @. CaQwanty 
™ (OMBON, Ase’t 


Th largeat ameunt of Life Insurance at the 
smaliest outiay. 


THE PROVIDENT 


Savings Life Assurance Society. 
Office, Western Union Building, 





NEW YORK. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS...... Kcacuad President. 
WM. E. STEVENS............ soccceees MOCPEtArY 


Yearly Renewable Policies. 


The yearly-renewable policy isa contract at once 
simple, safe, and sez nsive. The protection of lite 
—— is furnished for the whole of life or as lon ng 

t actual current cost. each year by itse! 
Large accumulations in the hands of the company 
are thus rendered unnecessary and the policybolder 
never has at risk more than the actual cost of one 
year’s npg 

in this oy the ane and defects of the old sys- 
tem are avoided and protection of life insurance 
» ered eens & plan’as simple, fair, and just as is 

0 


+ 


wend for Cireylare. Biving rates and full explana- 








(2 GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 9 





| 





THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 
Insurance Company, 


346 AND 348 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


A STRONG COMPANY. 





AN OLD COMPANY. 


Organized 1845. Purely Mutual, 


(NO STOCKHOLDERS). 
Dividends Annually. 


A LARGE COMPANY. 
Policies issued, . . . over 182,000 


$128,000,000 


Accumulated Assets, over $35,000,000. 
Yearly Income, over $7,500,000, cash. 
SURPLUS, .. . over $6,000,000 


Insurance in force, . . BY NEW YORK STATE STANDARD. 








_— 


A PROCRESSIVE COMPANY. 


The Thirty third Annual Report, 1878, shows an increase of Assets, an in- 
crease of Surplus, an increase in number of Policies in force and amount in- 
sured, over previous years. 








The Company’s Building and Home Office, 846 and 848 Rroadwayalie” York 


THE NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY completed the thirty-third year 


of its existence January 1st, 1878. At that time its history was in brief and in reund 
numbers as follows : 


The acceptance of One Hundred and Thirty-two Thousand Members (s0 dis- 
tributed over the healthful sections of the WORLD that the most favorable average results 
of mortality are obtained); the receipt of Seventy-four Million Dollars in Premiums 3 
the payment of nearly Eighteen Million DoJlars in Policy-claims to the representa- 
tives of the insured and upward of Twenty-five Million Dollars in returned premiums 
and Dividends. During this period the Assets have augmented constantly, and offer abse- 
lute security iu the sum of Thirty-five Million Dollars, safely invested and increusivg. 


The present condition of the Company and the magnitude of its business annually are shown 
in detail by the Annual Report. 


is invited to the significant fact that at several periods in the history 
Cae ATTENTION of this Company its INTEREST earnings alone have been suffi. 


clent to pay the DEATHeCLAIMS maturivog under its policies. 





EXAMPLE. 
Death-Claims paid, 1875, - $1,524,815 | Income from Interest, 1875, $1,870,658 
Death Claims paid, 1876, - 1,547,648] Income from Interest, 1876, 1,906,950 
Death Claims paid,1877, - 1,638,128] Income from Interest, 1877, 1,867,457 














(tc Sach excellence can be attained only by the greatest care in selection of 
risks and most judicious investment of funds. 


te The advantages offered by this Company to those desiring Life in- 
surance are unsurpassed by any other Institution of the kind. 


The great experience of its officers and managers renders it one of the strongest, 
most prosperous, and most trustworthy companies in the world. 


Having always been a purely Mutual Company, policyholders receive their insurance at 
cost; and, being ably and economically managed, that cost is low. The Company is conducted 
in the interests of policyholders alone. In the decision of questions involving their rights, the 
invariable rule is to consider not alone the technical legality of a claim, but its real justice. 


The non-forfeiture system of policies originated with this Company, in 1860, and has since 
been adopted—though sometimes ia questionable forms—by all other companies. This fea- 
ture saves millions of dollars every year to policyholders in this couatry, and 
for this they are indebted to the NEW YORK LIFE. The system as now perfected 
by the NEW YORK LIFE secures safety to the company (without which all interests are jeop- 
ardized) and JUSTICE to the insured. Every desirable form of policy issued, on practical plans 
and favorable terms. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
— WILLIAMBHLEBEERS Vice-Pres. and Actuary. 


» 











THE INDEPENDENT 
FOR 1879. 


In preparing for the thirty-first year of 
its history THe INDEPENDENT intends to 
pursue the same general course that has 
made itso universally popular in the past, 
Our only change will be to improve, if pos- 
sible. The same broad range of topics 
will be discussed, as heretofore, by the most 
digtincuisied writers and most critical 
scholars in the country, that contribute so 
very generally to our columns. An im- 
portant subject will be discussed only by a 
specialist. More fearlessly and ably than 
ever will all religious, political, and social 
questions be discussed in our Editorial de- 
partments. As heretofore, in the department 
of Religious News it will be our endeavor 
to give an equal and impartial hearing 
to all sects and to note from week 
to week the religivus progress of the 
world. Our Literary Department, 
which has attained a wide reputation by 
its ability, fearlessness, and impartiality, 
will be strengthened by the addition of 
some promising features. Instead of a 
single editor to write reviews of all books 
that may be published, we bave the serv- 
ices of one to review religious books, an- 
other for scientific books, and another for 
books of poetry. A specially important 
book is always reviewed by the ablest 
critic to be found in the country. THE 
INDEPENDENT is now famous for its regular 
departments, embracing almost every range 
* of thought, and including Fine Arts, Bib- 
lical Research, Science, Missions, Educa- 
tion, The Sunday-school, Finance, Com- 
merce, Insurance, and Agriculture. Space 
is also given to Stories, Personalities, Min- 
isterial Register, Pebbles, News of the 
Week, and to Sanitary. A constant effort 
is being made to improve all these depart- 
ments. 

As the special features of THe INDE- 
PENDENT for 1878 have been the means of in- 
creasing its circulation more than during any 
one ef the last five years, we have concluded 
to adopt the same special features for the 
coming Sa 


YALE LECTURES. 


We are happy to announce the Yale Lec- 
tures on Preaching will this year be deliv- 
ered by Bishop Simpson, of the Methodist 
Church, and will be reported for and 
printed verbatim in THE INDEPENDENT. 
This course of lectures have for several 
years been published by us, and are re- 
garded with great value and interest by 
clergymen and laymen alike. 


REV. JOSEPH COOK'S LECTURES, 


in Tremont Temple, Boston, attracted 
great attention as printed in THE INDE- 
PENDENT last winter and the year before, 
and their publication will be resumed 
next week, or upon the commencement of 
the current course. They will be faithful- 
ly reported in full, and will be printed 
after a careful revision by theauthor. Mr, 
Cook hus proved to be a foeman worthy of 
the steel of the scientists, whom be has met 
and defeated on theirown ground. The 
earnest defender of the good old Evangel- 
ical doctrines, he is entirely familiar with 
the very latest forms and phases of modern 
unbelief, which he attacks with a keen 
blade. His lectures are an armory of 
Christian defense and attack, and will 
attract even wider attention this year than 
last. Prof. Edwards A. Park, of Andover 
Theological Seminary, says of the lecturer: 

‘“*Mr. Cook is well qualified to defend 
the truth and to refute the most recondite 
objections against it. He is fitted to make 
the religion of the Bible appear reasonable 
and to make the practical errorsof men 
appear uoreasonable. He has become well 
furnished for fundamental discussions on 
religion as affected by philosophy, and on 
science as affecting religion.” 

Ex-President Hill, of Harvard Universi- 
ty, a very competent critic, declares that 
‘his lectures are crowded so full of 
knowledge, of thought, of argument, illu- 
mined with such passages of eloquence and 
power, spiced so frequently with deep- 
catting though good-natured irony, that I 
could make no abstract of them without 
utterly mutilating them.” 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


SERMONS AND LECTURES, 


by eminent divines of all denominations, 
will continue to be printed regularly 
through the year. They bave been very 
popular during the past two years, and the 
American Pulpit is now adequately rep- 
resented only in Tuk INDEPENDENT. 


PREMIUMS. 


Tue INDEPENDENT believes in premiums 
as a special means of increasing our army 
of readers. The expense of & premium 
never tempts us |o make @ chéaper paper. 
The Rev. Joseph’s Cook’s volumes, entitled 
* Biology,” ‘*Transcendentalism,” and 
‘*Orthodoxy,” haye been in such remark- 
able demand during the past year that we 
bave concluded to offer them to subscribers 
for the next year. Thousands of these 
books have already been distributed. We 
shall also give as premiums the new 
volumes, shortly to be _ published, 
entitled * Conselience,” ‘‘ Heredity,” and 
‘* Marriage,” orders for which will be filled 
as soon as the books are published. These 
three volumes include all the lectures that 
Mr. Cook delivered in Boston last year, and 
which were printed from week to week in 
THE INDEPENDENT. The retail price of 
these books is $1.50 each. Each volume 
will be published by Houghton, Osgood & 
Co., of Boston, in handsome typography 
and binding. Notwithstanding the ex- 
pense of the premium, we will mail a copy 
of either volume, postpaid, to any sub- 
scriber to Tue INDEPENDENT, few or old, 
who remits us three dollars for one year, in 
advance, and indicates which volume he 
desires; or any subscriber may remit five 
dollars and fifty cents, and we will send 
him THE INDEPENDENT for two years and 
two volumes, postage prepaid ; or any three 
volumes and a three years’ subscription, in 
udvance, to any one subscriber, for $8.00. 
The books will be forwarded as fast as the 
names are received. 


ANASTONISHIN OFFER, 


We atill eontinue to offer for a limited 
period the great premium of Worcester’s 
Unabridged (Quarto) Dictionary. This is 
the most popular premium we have ever 
offered. We have already given away to 
subscribers, new and old, thousands of 
these magnificent books, which retail at all 
the bookstores for $10. 

Any person who will send us 
One New Subscriber for Three Years, 

with $9; or 

Three New Subscribers for One Year, 
and $9; or 

A renewal of an Old Subscription (if not 
in arrears) for Three Years, and $9; or 

One renewal of an Old Subscription, if not 
in arrears, and two New Subscribers 
and $9, can have this Dictionary; 

Or, to be still more definite, any person, 
whether an old or a new Subscriber, can 
receive this Dictionary,asa PRESENT, 
by sending us $9 for Three Years 
subscription, stretly in advance. 

The Dictionary will be delivered at our 
office, or in Philadelphia free, or be sent by 
express or otherwise, as may be ordered, 
at the expense of the subscriber. 

-The names of Subscribers sent us are 
all registered as. received, and the Dic 
tionary will be delivered in accordance 
therewith, in regular order. No more 
appropriate or useful gift could be desired 
for a son or daughter or friend than this; 
and it now can be had, practically, for 
nothing. It is a book for daily use, and is 
worth as an educator a whole library of 
ordinary trash called books. Every family, 
every office, and every student should have 
this vast treasure-house of knowledge, It 
will pay a dividend every day of the year 
and every hour of the day—and will not 
stop payment, either. 


Some Reasons why “Worcester” 
is Preferred to “Webster.” 


Volumes might be written respecting the 
special features of these two dictionaries; 
but in this article it is proposed to briefly 
present only a few salient points which are 
worthy, of consideration in connection with 
an examination of the two works 

Probably there is no better course for 








arriving at a correct estim the 
of anything than a reference tothe 
of those who have made a sttidy 
question to be” determided, and J 
acknowledged abilities warrant this con- 
fidence. Applying thie ‘test to the diction- 
aries, the result is unquestionably in favor 
of Worcester. Referring to such endorse- 


ments, we find that 
AMONG EDUCATORS 


the position of Worcester is well defined 
by the opinions of the late Hon. Horace 
Manp, who wrote: 

‘For many years, in all my writing, 
speaking, and texching, I have endeavored 
to conform to the orthography and pro- 
pnunciation as contained in Worcester’s 
Dictionaries. I suppose them to represent 
the highest standard recognized by the best 
writers and speakers in England and in this 
country.” 

And of Prof. Noah Porter, D.D., Presi- 
dent of Yale College, who states: 

‘The best works of the kind have been 
freely consulted, and among them the well- 
known dictionary of Dr. Joseph E. Worces- 
ter, which is so honorable to the indus- 
try of the author andthescholarship of the 
country,” , 

Besides, its recognition as the standard 
by a number of the leading universities 
and colleges and its adoption by the boards 
of education of many of the states and nu- 
merous cities and towns, are conclusive 
evidence of its merits from an educational 
point of view. The New York Hoening 
Post (March 26th, 1877) pertinently ob- 
serves: 

“It follows from this with unerring ac- 
curacy that Worcester’s Dictionary, beipg 
preferred over all others by scholars and 
men of letters, should be used by the youth 
of = country and adopted in the common 
schools.” 


To define the position of such a work 


AMONG SCIENTISTS, 
it is impossible to reach higher authorities 
than Prof. Joseph Henry, LL.D., of the 
Smithsonian Institute, at Washington, and 
the late Prof. Louis Agassiz, LL.D. Prof. 
Henry wrote: 
*“‘At the commencement of the opera- 


tions of this Institution, I referred the ques- 
tion asto the dictionary the Smithsonian 


‘should adopt as the standafd for spelling 


and definitions to a commission of literary 
gentlemen, and, on their recommendation, 
adopted that of Worcester, which has been 
continued as the standard to the present 
time.” 


And from Prof. Agassiz’s numerous com- 
mendations we quote: 
‘“‘T have long considered Worcester’s 


Quarto Dictionary superior to any other 
work of its kind.” 


AMONG MEN OF LETTERS 
Worcester is avowedly preferred, as the 
New York Herald (April 9th, 1877,) states: 

‘* The best English writers and the most 
particular American writers use Worcester 
as their authority,” 

Commendations now before us from such 
distinguished writers and scholars as Bry- 
ant, Longfellow, Whittier, Sumner, Holmes, 
Irving, Winthrop, Agassiz, Marsh, Henry, 
Everett, Mano, Quincy, Felton, Hillard, 
Bayard Taylor, Memminger, Stephens, 
Lipscomb, etc. amply attest this fact. 

Furthermore, WORCESTER may be fre- 
garded as 

THE NATIONAL STANDARD, 
inasmuch as itis the authority of the De- 
partments at Washington. From the Hon. 
A. R. Spofford, the Librarian of Congress; 
who has long. made a study of these mat- 
ters, the publishers received the following 
letter: 

‘* WasHINGTON, Feb. 17th, 1875. 

‘* @ENTLEMEN:—The report having been 
made that Webster’s English Dictionary is 
adopted as the standard by national offi- 
cers, to the exclusion of Worcester’s, I take 
Occasion to say that, so far as the Library 
of Congress is concerned, Webster has 
never been followed in orthography in 
printing its catalogues, reports, or apy 
other documents, On the contrary, wher- 
ever proofs from the Congressional Print- 
ing Office embody the innovations upon 
English orthography which Webster in- 
troduced they are invariably returned 
with corrections restoring the established 
spelling, as represented by Worcester and 
the usage of all great English writers. 

** Very respectfully, 

‘* A. R. SPorForp, 
‘** Librarian of Congress.” 


A point worthy of careful observation si 
the fact that readers who have been taught 





at school to spell according to Webster, as 
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as they arrive at an age warranting 
co of their own discrimination, adopt 
the style preferred by Worcester, and it is 
i the case that many parties (the 
ajority, from our observation) who claim 
‘Webster as their atthority spell the test 
words according to Worcester. Would it 
not be best, therefore, that all youth should 


-be instructed from the commencement in 


accordance with what their matured judg- 
‘ment and scholars’ opinions influence them 
to accept in latter years as being correct 
and in - 


“CONFORMITY WITH THE AC- 
CEPTED USAGE,” 
as it is expressed by Mr. Whitelaw Reid, 
editor of the New York Tribune, in a let- 
ter (August 15th, 1877), from which the 
following is quoted? 


‘*After our recent strike we made the 
change to Worcester as our authority in 
spelling, chiefly to bring ourselves into 
conformity with the accepted usage, as 
well as to gratify the desire of most of our 
staff, including such gentlemen as Mr. 
Bayard Taylor, Mr. George W. Smalley, 
and Mr. John R. G. Hassard.” 


Besides, the orthography of Worcester is 
used ina large majority of the standard 
and popular works that are daily read, as 
well as in the leading periodicals and 
papers of the day. 

It is a well-known fact that Webster's 
Dictionary contained so many eccentric- 
ities in the way of spelling—‘‘ capricious 
and baseless fluctuations and variations,” 
as the Philadelphia Press (Feb. 9th, 1877) 
designates them—that it was found abso- 
lutely necessary to repeatedly revise the 
work, and each time the editors introduced 
the style preferred by WorcEsTER in place 
of many of the innovations of . Webster. 
Regarding these changes Tur INDEPEND- 
ENT (Oct. 18th, 1877) remarks: 


‘*Worcester’s Dictionary is generally ac- 
knowledged to be the standard authority, 
especially in spelling and pronunciation, 
and many publishers and newspapers, like 
the Tribune, which for a time adopted 
Webster as an authority, bave gone back 
to Worcester. In these departments the 
editors of the last and only good edition 
of Webster have confessed the superiority 
of Worcester by giving up many of the 
peculiarities of the previous editions. 
They have simply Worcesterized their dic- 
tionary, thereby greatly improving it. 
Either dictionary is good enough in its 
definitions, and where they differ in or- 
thogrepbhy and orthoepy most will prefer 
Worcester, and here is the chief use of a 
dictionary.” 


Webster’s Dictionary still contains many 
of its eccentric spellings, giving the read- 
er in some cases the option of other forms; 
but a dictionary should not be edited on 
the principle of allowing the consulter to 
‘*make his choice.” 

Dr. Worcester in his younger days was 
engaged with others in the revision of 
Webster’s Dictionary, and in Worces- 
ter’s Quarto Dictionary we have the 
result of this experience, coupled with 
the fruits of later investigations and 
maturer judgment; and it may be consid- 


ered 
THE CROWNING LABOR 


of ascholar who devoted the third of a 
century to philological studies. For years 
the present publishers of Worcester’s Dic- 
tionary were associated with the publica- 
tion of Webster’s Dictionary, and few 
have bad a better opportunity of learning 
their weak and strong points. Itis hard- 
ly probable, therefore, with this experience, 
that, unless they were satisfied with the 
superiority of the principles of Worcester, 
they would have recently invested what 
may be termed ‘‘a fortune” in the pur- 
chase of this great property. Had the 
same amount of money and energy been 
employed in advertising and pushing 
Worcester as has been expended for that 
purpose on Webster, the former work 
would stand with people generally where 
it now does, on its merits alone, with the 
scholars and cultivated readers of America 
and England, far in advance of all others. 
Atter all, the preference for Worcester, 
which is now guiving ground so rapidly, is 
probably due to the reasons so tersely 
caeeal up by England’s greatest literary 
authority, the London Atheneum, which 
concludes. an unprejudiced and elaborate 
review of the two dictionaries as follows: 


“The volumes before us sbow a vast 
amount of diligence; but with Webster it 
is diligence in combination with fanciful- 
ness, with Worcester in combination with 

ood sense and judgment. Worcester’s 
fo the soberer and safer book and may be 
pronounced 
“THE BEST EXISTING ENGLISH 
LEXICON.” 
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THE WHOLE OR NONE. 





BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD, 


“ve got an apple !’’ said Wellington White. 
Ten’t it splendid? I'll give you a bite.” 
“Generous fellow!’ sneered Marmaduke 
Mead. 
‘Give me a bite of it! Will you, indeed ? 
Apples grow uvder your buttery shelf, 
Aud | want the whole of this one for myself ! 
Go get another, my boy, and be quick ; 
One bite of this would make any one sick |”” 


“That’s a pound pippin!’’ said Wellington 
White, 
Turning it’s rosiest cheek to the light. 
“ Never was seen such a beauty before ; 
Juicy and ripe from the skin to the core. 
One isa feast. Stop! I'll break it in two. 
There is enough both for me and for you. 
Won't you accept it? Why do you laugh ? 
Can I do better than offer you balf?”’ 
“Surely you this Marmaduke 
Mead. 
He was a boy of remarkable creed. 
‘*Give me the whole of it, Wellington White. 
That’s what you'll do,if you do what is 


can,’’ said 


right. 

I wouldn’t, indeed, put my mouth out ot 
taste 

With bits that you offer. So, sirrab, m ke 
haste 


And hand me the apple, that [ may ) gin 
To feel the enjoyment of breaking its skin.” 


“Vil not give you avy!” said Wellington 
White— 

** Not a balf vor a quarter, not even a bite, 
Since you are 8o greedy !’? Then off oa a run 
He started ‘at once, ere a fight bed begun 
O’er the apple of discord; while Marmaduke 

Mead 
Went following after with wonderful speed, 
Determined the pippioa and something to 
boot 
Should be his reward for successful pursuit. 


But Wellington, wary, kept dodging about, 

His stout adversary to bother, no doubt, 

Who wasn’t content with a generous slice, 

But wanted the whole of whatever was nice. 

Tous turning and twisting, poor Marmaduke 
Mead, 

Who followed so closely on Wellington's 
lead, 

Was rather bewildered, and suddenly fel! 

Right into a hole that had once been a well. 


The well wasn’t deep and the boy wusn’t 
hurt; 

So he scrambled out quickly, all covered 
with dirt ; 

But found, to his sorrow, that far out of 
sight 

Was the apple of discord and Wellington 
White. 


The boy who is greedy for pippins or pelf, 

It frequently happens, o’er-reaches himself ; 

Aud Marmaduke, pever with morsels coo- 
tent, 

Got the hole—but it wasn’t the whole that 
he meant. 





LITTLE JIM BLACKBURN. 
BY F. E. HAMILTON. 





‘*No, Parson, ’taint ferme. Ye needn’t 
argy with me. As fer the boy, thav’s 
another matter. I'll admit it’s made a 
change in him beyund me ’sperience. He’s 
jest run over new, an’ all the wicked’s left 
out,” said old man Blackburn, in conclu- 
sion. ‘]’ve give ye him, an’ that’s enough. 
Don’t look fer too much, lest ye lose what 
ye have. No offense intended, Parson. Ye 
know my blunt tongue. But it’s nigh onto 
sundown, an’I must git back to the gates 
afore dark. There’s a power o’ water in 
the dam, after the rains, an’ it’s no child’s 
work to close the sluice sometimes, 
Itell ye. Good-night, Parson. I bear ye no 
ill-will. Good-night.” And the old man 
hobbled away up the narrow hill-path 
toward the woods, beyond which Jay his 
little cottage, close to the gateways of the 
great Chonaguen dams. 

The last long rays of the red March sun 
shivered among the bare branches of the 
beech and maple trees, or hid themselves 
in the dark thickets of hemlock and pine 
which covered the hill-top. The snow lay 
in soggy ridges here and there or gatbered 
in treacherous banks among the hollows of 
the wood. The ground was wet and muddy 
and the pathway steep and stony, so that 
when Jim Blackburn stood at last upon the 
tone wall of the mighty upper dam, the 
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larger of the two, the water was black 
with the shadows of the coming night. 

But only a few rods beyond the gate- 
way, upon a little knoll, was the old man’s 
home, and the cheery light that shone from 
its narrow window drove the weary look 
from his face, as with strong hands he 
turned the great levers and shut the supply 
gates for the night. 

‘*How she roars!” he said to himself, 
standing, bat in hand, after his duty was 
done. ‘There is a power o’ water in the 
upper to-night, after the thaw; an’ l’ve half 
a mind to let it run into Number Two until 
morning. I kin shut the lower gates, and 
that would ease the strain on both walls. 
Still, there kin be no need o’it. Surely, 
the water can’t budge this.” And he 
struck the thick masonry confidently. 
“Crickey! I couldn’t do that, tho’; could 
I? Fer Overseer Ames told me the lower 
gate was to be took out an’ fixed in the 
mornin’, and he wanted the water down. 
No, I can’t do that. Wall, she’ll hold, I 
guess,” And, with a last approving stamp 
of his foot, the old watchman left the wall, 
climbed the little hill, and entered his, 
cottage. 

“Hi! Jim, my boy!” he cried, in happy 
tones, as he closed the door behind him. 
‘It smells good. That’s prime tea ye got 
down to Ebenezer’s, an’ ye’r the best son I 
ever had to draw it!” 

‘‘That’s so, Father!” replied a child’s 
voice, ‘‘An’ the only one you ever had too, 
ain’t I? I’m mighty glad you’ve come, fer 
the tea is jest steeped enough, the toast is 
dove to a brown, an’ I’m hungrier ’n a 
black bear. Le’s sit right down. Here's 
your chair.” And the child drew the great 
rocker to the table. ‘‘Did ye see Mr. 
Stove, Father, an’ Miss Burt; an’ did ye 
tell ’em what I told ye?” 

‘« Yes, Jim; saw ’em both,” replied the 
father, as he poured the fragrant tea into 
his little cracked cup. ‘‘The minister's 
been talkin’ to me a good deal about you, 
Jim; an’ he ‘lowed he’d git you a place in 
the mills in the spring. An’ what do ye 
think he axed me? Me, old Jim Black- 
burn. Why, child, he railly axed me to 
come to meetin’! Me! as hain’t been inside 
a meetin’-house door since yer mother died! 
He axed me! ’I'wara reg'lar joke, Jim; 
areg’lar joke!” And the old man laughed 
grimly as he munched his toast. 

“Oh! Father, did he? An’ will ye go?” 
And the boy’s face lit up with a great joy. 
“Will ye go with me? Oh! Father! I 
never koew how splendid ’twas io there 
afore I went. Why, sir, you railly 'd think 
yerin Heaven! Certain when Miss Burt’s 
a-talkin’ to ye! Ye will go, Father, ‘long 
with me?” And the child’s eyes were full of 
pleading. ‘‘’Long with me, ye know. 
Please ?” 

The old man ate for some momenta in si- 
lence, his brow slowly drawing into a 
frown. At last he spoke. ‘‘Jim, do ye 
mind what I told ye in the fall, when Miss 
Burt found ye stealin’ the Jedge’s apples, 
and saved ye from the lickin’ ye deserved, 
that his hired man war a-goin’ to give ye, 
an’ axed yer to go to her Sabbath-school ? 
Do ye remember?” And he glowered at the 
boy across the little table with level eyes. 

“Yes, Father, 1 do remember. Ye told 
me I migbt goto meetin’ with Miss Burt 
jest so long as I minded what ye told me 
all the week, an’ ye didn’t catch me ina 
lie, or running away, or stealin’. Wasn’t 
that it?” 

‘*Yes; about that, I guess. An’ now 
listen. Ye have been a middling good boy 
since then, an’I hain’t ketched ye disobey- 
in’ me or lyin’; so I’ve let ye go. But if 
ye ever ask me to go to meetin’, with ye or 
without ye, again, I'll lock ye in the house 
every Sabbath mornin’ o’ yer life, Now 
remember! This is something ye'd better 
remember, if ye forget all I’ve ever told ye 
afore.” The old man was thoroughly 
angry now, and his lips twitched with sup- 
pressed wrath. ‘‘ I’m Jim Blackburn! Old 
Jim Blackburn! Ye know me, an’ ye know 
I keep my word. You may go to meetin’, 
if ye will; but old Jim, never!” And he 
struck his fist upon the table, with a force 
that made the little tea-pot dance with fear. 

The child looked at his father in terror 
and surprise. He had often sven bim an- 
gry, had often felt the weight of his rugged 
hand; but why should his simple request 





that he would accompany bim to meeting 





be received in such a spirit? His fatber 
was williog he should go. Why would he 
not join him? 

With these questions the boy puzzled his 
brain in vain. He could not answer them. 
And meantime supper was finished, the 
table cleared away, the dishes washed, and 
old Jim had filled and lit bis afver-supper 
pipe. Then he spoke again. 

‘‘Jim, ye may think yer father a strange 
man to talk as [ have done about the meet- 
in’-house. I’ve no grudge agin the minis- 
ter. He’s a likely man, all I’ve seen 0’ 
him. Nor agin Miss Burt. She’s done you 
a heap o’ good. But it’s the doctrine, Jim, 
it’s the doctrine I can’t stand, They preac® 
about Jesus Christ a-dying fer poor sinners, 
an’ about God’s lovin’ the world. An’ then, 
when I was poor an’a sinner, their God 
showed his love fer me by takin’ yer moth- 
er awayfrom me. As true a woman an’ as 
good as ever lived, boy. An’ it enamost 

broke my heart when she put you in my 
arms, an’ said ‘Good-bye, Jim! Take 
good care o’ the baby fer me, Jim!’ an’ 
shut her eyes an’ died. It enamost broke 
my heart to Jose her. An’ when old Dea- 
con Gray stopped selling whiskey, down in 
the cellar of his good religious store, long 
enough to come up here after the funeral 
and try to comfort me, I showed him the 
door mighty quick, an’ told him never to 
climb the hill tothe dams agin while I 
lived. An’I guess he never has. No, 
Jim, the doctrine is the trouble. Meetin’ 
may be wellenough fer you; but it don’t 
fit with me, nohow. I ain’t got the larnin’ 
to pray to a God that never hears the poor, 
an’ takes the only sweet thing a man has 
out 0’ bis life,” 

While his father was talking, little Jim 
was very quiet, and when the old man re- 
sumed his pipe the boy moved as though 
he would answer him, but did not. 

After a short silence, old Jim spoke 
again. 

‘* Black Brooks was discharged for thiev- 
ing agin to-day. He’sa bad fellow that! 
When Harmen gave him his walkin’ papers, 
he was mad asx panther, and told him 
he’d be revenged on him and the mill-own- 
ers too. An’ then the overseer ordered the 
watch doubled to-night. Fer that raecal 
would as soon burn the mills and town as 
look at ’em.” 

“Do ye mean Tom Brooks, as used to 
live here with you, Father?” asked Jim. 

‘Yes, that’s the chap. He was under- 
watchman here awhile, years ago. But 
‘twas too dull fer him, an’ he quit, an’ got 
inter the mills. He’s done nothin’ but 
drink an’ spend his nigh's out ever since; 
an’ stealing’s been his trade more’n spin- 
ning, too, I guess, these Jast years.” 

The round clock that hung over the man- 
tel struck nine. ‘* That’s bedtime, an’ I’m 
going, Father,” said little Jim, rising. 
‘Do ye want me to do anything afore I 
gor” 

‘‘No, I guess not, child,” said the old 
man, looking around. ‘‘ Have ye filled the 
lantern on the watch-pole?” 

“Yes. I filled it this afternoon,” replied 
Jim. ‘But ye don’t think ye’ll need it, do 
ye, Father?” he continued. ‘‘The dam 
ain’t agoin’ to bust, is it?” 

“Oh, I guess not. But I want that lan- 
tern always ready to light. If anything 
should happen, it’s the only warnin’ the 
town-folks have. But it's all right and 
ready, ye say; so off to yer bed. Good- 
night, an’ sleep well.” 

‘*Good-night, Father.” And the child 
mounted the ladder that led to his little 
bed in the loft. Shortly after the light of 
his candle shone through the cracks of the 
uneven floor overhead, and the murmur of 
his sweet voice fell upon old Jim’s ears, as 
he still sat smoking below. The tone re- 
minded him of the boy’s mother, dead long 
years ago; and he took the pipe from bis 
lips to listen. The words that crept through 
the floor were strange ones; but they came 
as a swe't memory to the waiting heart, 
for she used to read them. And old Jim’s 
head fell upon his hands. ‘‘Our Father 
who art in Heaven, hallowed be Thy 
pame,” 

Lower and lower burned the log fire 
upon the hearth, dimmer and dimmer grew 
the candle upon the little table. The great 
shadows danced gayly upon the smooth 
pine floor, or chased each other flittingly 
across the low wall. The cold stars one 


after another peeped: through the narrow 
widow, as they climbed the great, sky-lad- 
der, and the ripple and swash of the water in 
the mighty dam witbout filled the house 
with its weired murmur. Aa hour passed, 
and the little clock struck ten. At the 
sound the old man arose, lit his Jantern, 
and prepared for his last visit to the water- 
gates before retiring. As he opened the 
door and gazed out into the dim night, he 
thought he saw a gleam of light from be- 
low the dum. Wasit a light, or only the re- 
flection of bis lantern? 

With a quick step he moved down the 
path toward the wall, peering sharply be- 
fore him, when suddenly his foot struck a 
rolling stone, he stumbled, grasped at a 
bush, missed it, and fell heavily, extinguish- 
ing his Jantern. 

‘* Ab! that miserable knee! ‘‘ he groaned, 
as he attempted to rise, and failed. “I 
can’t getup. Jim! Little Jim!” 

The house was but a few rods distant, 
and the cry had scarcely rung out through 
the still air when the boy was at the win- 
dow inthe loft. ‘‘ What is it, Father? Have 
you fallen? Are you hurt?” 

‘*Not hurt much, I guess. But come here 
and help me up,” replied old Jim. 

Within three minutes his son was at his 
side, and, having assisted him to his feet, 
they slowly walkem back to the cottage, 
carrying the broken lantern. 

When the watchman had seated himeelf 
before the fire agaiv, he said; ‘‘I can’t go 
tothe gate to-night, Jim, for that was a 
bad wrench I gave my knee. I want to 
know just how high the water is, an’ to 
have the gates shet. Will you go? Kin 
ye?” 

‘* Yes, indeed,” answered the boy, spring- 
ing up and seizing bis cap. ‘‘I don’t need 
any ligbt. I'll be back in a minute an’a 
half.” And out of the house he darted, 
and down the rugged path. 

The night was clear, and the child could 
easily perceive the objects about him. Out 
upon the wall he ran toward the levers 
that shut the great gates; closer yet, when 
just beneath him and upon the bottom of 
the second dam,in which the water was 
very low, he saw a gleam of light. In- 
stantly he stopped, drop pon the 
ground, drew himself car to the 
edge of the wall, and looked down. A 
man was below, in a small boat, close to 
the lower paddle of the main gate, work- 
ing withasaw. In his hand wasa dark 
lantern. 

Jim’s heart almost stopped beating for a 
moment, and then began again so loudly 
that he was surethe man would bear it; 
and he drew back from the edge in terror. 
After a moment, however, he looked again. 
The man was crouched close under the 
wall, working steadily, cutting away the 
paddie hinge. If that were once done, 
nothing could prevent the great body of 
water in the upper dam from rusbiog into 
the lower, and perhaps from tearing out 
the wall. 

As the child realized the danger, he 
shrieked outright. With an oath the man 
below turned bis lantern upward toward 
the pallid and ghastly face gleaming down 
upon him from the edge of the wall. Jim 
saw him plainly. {t was Black Brooks, 
and he meant to flood the valley! 

‘‘Shut up, ye little fool, or I'll kill ye!” 
growled the desperado. And he shook bis 
fist toward the child. ‘‘lf ye make an- 
other sound, 1’ll kill ye!” 

For a moment Jim lay as though turned 
to stone. Then, with a great sob, springing 
to his feet, he sped along the wall toward 
the signal-Iantern. Black Brooks discov- 
ered his purpose, and, seizing his oars, be 
urged his boat toward the shore. If the 
child hoisted the light, the alarm would be 
given and the people in the valley aroused. 
Fast and faster flew the nimble feet; ewift 
and swifter came the rocking boat. It 
was arace for life. Jim knewit. Not for 
his life only, but for that of a hundred 
sleeping villagers in the valley far below. 
Brooks knew it. For if the alarm was 
given and the infuriated people caught 
him, they would hang him like a dog. 
Both were doing their utmost, when sud- 
denly, with a crack like a pistolshot, one 
of Brook’s oars broke short off, and his boat 
whirled about upon the shallow water. 
The boy gave a cry of joy, and the next 





instant was kneeling at the foot of the sig- 
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al-pole, hurriedly lighting the lantern that 


hung there waiting. As he struck the 
match and touched the wick he heard the 
man below spring from his boat and run 
splashing toward the shore. But he was 
too late, for up shot the great light, sway- 
ing to and fro, unti! it reached the very 
peak of the tall pole, sending its warning 
rays fat down the darksome valley. 

Yet, even as the boy’s heart Jeaped with 
joy at his success, there came another flash 
and a sharp, ringing report, and the little 
arm that pulled the lantern to its place fell 
shattered at his side. Brooks had shot 
kim, 

With a moan of pain, Jim turned and ran 
toward home. But the desperado’s atten- 
tion wes no lengergiventohim. Reaching 
the shore, he hurriedly climbed the steep 
bank to the wall and ran toward the signal- 
Jantern. As bis hands cast loose the rope 
that held the flaming warning, he gave vent 
to asbout of joy, and like a falling star the 
great iron-bound lantern fell and was 
crashed to pieces upon the stone below. 

Jim was balf way up the hill. As the 
flashing light disappeared a low, rushing 
sound broke upon the night—a gurgling 
and a splashing, rapidly increasing. The 
hoy stopped. He knew the meaning of 
the dreaded sound. The lower paddle had 
given way. In a few moments the whole 
gate would go, and then— He dared not 
think, Turning, he chose the shortest path 
towafd the village and the mills, and ran 
rapidly down it. Brooks heard his foot- 
steps and shouted to him to stop; but he 
made no reply. The sound of the water 
was increasing. The lower dam was filling; 
its weak gates would soon give way; but 
even yet the boy might reach the town 
before the water, and, with a muttered 
curse, Brooks started in his pursuit. 

It was nearly a mile to the first mill. 
If Jim could but reach that, he knew where 
the great bell hung that called the work- 
men in the morning. That would warn 
the people. 

On, on through the night, holding the 
bleeding and shattered arm close with the 
other hand and trying to forget its pain, 
with clenched teeth and white face, the 
child rat while behind him he heard the 

heavy tread of the would-be murderer and 
hie muttered threats, and over it all the 
fast rising voice of the angry waters. On, 
on through the wood and across the muddy 
hillside, while the steps of the pursuer 
came closer and closer, and yet higher rose 
the rear of the deluge behind. Down onto 
the valley road. Now he was almost to the 
mill. It loomed big and black before him 
—if he could only reach the bell—when 
there came a great crash, echoing and re- 
echoing from the hillsides around, and the 
air seemed suddenly filled with a terrible 
rumble and roar. The lower dam had 
given way! 

Jim heard Black Brooks stop, utter a cry 
of horror, and speed away toward the up- 
land. Then, with a dozen steps more, he 
laid his hand upon the rope of the great 
bell, and its frightened brazen voice went 
pealing forth to the eurs of the startled 
villagers. And now, for the first time, he 
looked back. A mighty wall of white, 
seething water, glistening and gleaming in 
the starlight, madly tumbling and tossing, 
was bearing straight down the valley bot- 
tom toward him. Nearer and nearer, its 
hoarse roar filling his ears, its spray blind- 
ing his eyes, its fury overpowering all 
things before it. Butthe boy never flinched, 
and the old bell flung out its warning notes 
in the very teeth of the on-coming monster, 
until there was a confusion of sounds in his 
little ears, and a dimness of sight in his 
young eyes, until, caught as by a mighty 
hand, he was tossed against the wall of the 
tottering mill, the rope torn from his hand, 
and his terrible duty ended. Then, witha 
triumphant shout, the wild tide surged on. 

* * - * * 


It was the morning after the flood. Far 
down the now desolate valley » group of 
men and women were gathered about a 
hastily made bed upon the bleak hillside, 
while below the débris of the ruined mills 
covered all the bottom-land, and overhead 
the sad March wind sighed through the 
branches of the broken and water-marked 
trees. Up and down the narrow valley one 


could trace the ragged pathway which the . 


furious water had torn for itself the night 
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before, through meadow, mills, and town, 
until it found the great river, miles below. 
Far away toward the mountains was the 
plate where the mighty dams had been; 
now only a muddy pit, with a few broken 
bits of masonry where yesterday stood 
solid walls. 

The plot of Black Brooks had succeeded. 
The mills were gone and their owners 
ruined. The man’s revenge had been com- 
plete, but at a terrible cost to himself; for, 
uvable to escape from the wrath of the 
giant whom he had loosed, his crushed and 
lifeless body had been found among the 
broken timbers half a mile below the town. 

Thanks to the warning of the great bell, 
the workmen and villagers bad all of them 
escaped with their lives, and even in the 
midst of their poverty, this sad March 
morning, they thanked God for the child 
whose bravery bad saved them. 

For they knew the story. With falter- 
ing lips and feeble words, poor little Jim 
had told it all, and now, with tired eyes 
closed, his white face at rest, and one hand 
close in that of his father, lay beneath the 
dripping trees, out upov the bare hillside, 
dying. 

Caught by the great wave, tossed as a 
foam-flake hither and thither in the water’s 
mad plunge and rush, the little body had 
been beaten and bruised and crushed until 
it could no longer keep the spirit within it; 
and at daydawn the searchers found him, 
lying senseless upon the hillside, breathing 
out the few moments that were left. 


It would soon be over now. At one 
side of the boy knelt his father, his face 
bowed to the earth in silent despair, Upon 
the other were Miss Burt and Mr. Stone, 
the first with her soft hand upon the child’s 
forehead, while the blue eyes he loved so 
well were filled with tears; the other with 
pale lips moving in low, earnest prayer. 

As the minister ceased, Jim looked up. 


**Don’t cry, Father. Are you hurt? 
Don’t cry, please.” And the little hand 
wiped the tears from the old watchman’s 
eyes, ‘The water won’t ketch ’em, 
Father; fer I rung the bell.” Then the 
weak voice faltered a moment and a twinge 
of pain crossed the child’s features ‘‘ How 
it roared! Did ye hear it? Ob! Miss Burt, 
I’m so glad I rang the bell and warned 
‘em! Butit was cold, cold when it ketched 
me!” And he shivered. ‘‘I thought I was 
drowned and had gone to Heaven. An’ I 
saw Mamma, Father, Oh! I remember 
now! I saw Mamma; an’ she opened her 
arms an’ called me an’ asked fer you. I 
remember it all now!” And Jim’s face 
brightened with the recollection of his 
avgel mother’s simile. ‘‘ Yes,” he continued, 
more excitedly, ‘‘she wanted ye, Father. 
She said ye were comin’, comin’, Oh! 
Father, if we could only go now!” 


The last words were exultant; but fol- 
lowed by a sudden change in the pallid 
face and the lips ceased to move. The 
end was near. But at this moment the 
morning sun burst from the clouds and 
sent one Jong, bright ray down through the 
bare and leafless trees, to rest upon the 
child’s soft brown hair, turning it to mol- 
ten gold. The little eyes reopeaed, with a 
new, glad light in them, and the small 
hand was outstretched toward the beautiful 
messenger. 

“See! See, Father!” he cried, balf rising. 
‘‘See! There’s Mamma, waving her hand 
fer us! Fer both o’ us! An’ the pathway 
is all smooth an’ covered with gold right 


up to the gate o’ Heaven! Oh! see, Father! 


She wants us—you an’ me together! We 
are comin’, Mamma; comin’! Father an’ 
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me are comin’!” And the sweet voice fal- 
tered, broke, and ceased; the tired hand 
fell; the bright eyes closed; little Jim was 
dead. 

And as the old watchman reverently laid 
the bruised body down, he said: ‘* With 
God’s help, Father will come, little Jim!” 

OsweEGo, N. Y. 





PUZZLEDOM. 





(Communications for this Department should be ad- 
dressed ** Puzzles, THE INDEPENDENT, New York.) 





SYNCOPATIONS. 


1. I Am a precious stone; behead me, and I 
am part of a fence; behead me again, 
and I am a verb. 

2. I signify to divert; beheaded, I am a fabled 
character ; still again, aod I signify habit. 

8. I signify to mix; beheaded, I mean to sup. 
ply ; beheaded again, I am at an end. 

4. | am asupport; cut off my head, I ama 
contest ; still again, and I am a card. 

5. I am part of some trees; behead, I am a 
rough kind of boat; behead again, Iam a 
sailor’s term. 

6. I am considered smart; remove my head, 
and I am importaut in moving heavy 
weights; still again, and “I go on for- 
ever.”’ 

7. 1 grow in the fields; behead, and I walk 
with my true love in the fields ; still again, 
and I mean above. 

8. lam a short time; beheaded, I am a veget- 
able; behead again, and I am very useful 
in summer. L. R. 


HIDDEN BILL OF FARE. 
Soup. 
. I have been to see thedoctor, Tom. A tonic 


will be the thing for you. 
I hope a bottle will be all that is necessary. 
Fish, 
. A man in Decatur bothered his wife so that 
she left bim. 

2. And he was cruel. 
her life, she fled. 

8. She hoped against hope, else she could not 
have lived with bim till now. 


Fouls, 
. [hate always to be away when my friends 
come, 


2. Can you play that movement? The ailegro 
used so much at concerts. 


Roasts, 


. Watch that girl! Ambition will be her ruin. 

. Ithink aroica will be efficacious in your 
case. 

8. One who throws blame on another is a 

knave always. 


Vegetables, 


1. Be careful of your arm. That urn, I pre- 
sume, is not steady. 

2. How queer. I certainly saw that bracelet 
yesterday. 

8. ‘*Come, hurry up,’ I said. And the pot at 
once began to boil. 


— 
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80, lest she should loee 


_ 
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Desserts. 


1 ip I esteem more than all the rest. 

2. The topic, especially at the close of the ora- 
tion, was ably handled. 

Dora is in search of a pet dog. 

I think she cut each leaf separately. 

Our domestic, of feeble health, says she 
must have assistance. E. 8. R. 


a 


ENIGMA, 
i 
I am composed of 15 lettere. 
My 13, 10, 9, 8, 4, 7 is something boys are 
fond of doing when in swimming. 
My 12, 3, 15 is lively. 
My 7, 11, 14, 1 is an insect. 
My 2, 3, 11, 5, 6 the forms in which thread 
sometimes comes. 
My whole creates havoc in the barnyard. 
Bera. 
Il, 


I am compored of 18 letters, 
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My 13, 9, 12, 10, 18, 8, 12 are delicious, no 
matter how you cook them. 

My 1, 4, 7, 16,17, 8 is a name precious in 
every household. 

My 14, 2 isa word of contempt. 

My 15, 11, 6, 3, 10, 5, 8, 18 ** For sale at all 
the drug stores.”’ 

My whole is a line sung by patriotic Amer- 
icans. BETH. 

ANAGRAMS. 

Every wel'-regulated household should have 
a box of anagram letters. {f you don’t care to 
buy one, get a sheet of card-board, and, after 
cutting it into smal! square pieces, print, in 
ink, a letter of the alphabet upon each square. 
A well-stocked box will contain three or four 
complete alphabets, with a handful of extra 
vowels thrown in. You will find no greater 
amusement than the many games made possi. 
ble with a b«x of anagrams. Those who fol- 
low our lead in Puzzledom will often bave work 
iu this direction, and, as we give you fair warn- 
ing, we hope that there will be no cries of “tf 
can’t play *? when anagrams are called. 


To peel hen. 

Say rut da. 

Mud dan {fs stern. 

Sea norire belp crabs. 
Let cop see. 

Rebless rine ire vat. 
Ppssabuc, 


C. & P. 
W. H. W. 


dt dabble ae 


WORD-SQUARE. 
A rural home. 

A tropical tree. 

A city in Europe. 

To come together. 


LADIES! 


BEWAREot 


ESM > 


C. B. C. 
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OLD SATSOMA, 


Our Mr. Collamore having 
just returned from a tour 
around the world in pursuit 
of NOVELTIES in POT- 
TERY, etc., we invite our 
customers and the public 
generally to call and exam- 
ine his selectionsin Japan- 
ese Curios, Chinese, French, 
and English Pottery, etc. 


Gilman Collamore & Go., 


No. 731 BROADWAY, 
ONE DOOR ABOVE WAVERLEY PLACE. 


} 
DR. GARRATT’S CONSTANT 
“SELE- ACTING KLECTRIC 
“Disks, AND BEL Te,” 

for self-applying fine currents of galvan- 
ism very gently and constantly while worn. 
Do help restore lost nerve power, and cure a@ 
lame back, weak stomach, Jungs, local 
weakness, or pain. Are flexible and easy to 
wear. Are always ready. 

Poysicians prescribe them. They are stap!e with 
best druggists und surgical instrument makers. 
Many Families, Hospitals, and the Navy are sup- 
plied with them. 

Disk-Pad, 5x8 inches, 24 poles, $2.50; Lon , aoe a 

»les, with straps to go around the body 
fen long, for large err 4 Small Disk, tor ‘hil. 
dren, throat, etc., Less bY the dozen. Address 
ELECTRIC DISK AND BELT CO., 5% Hamilton 
Piace, Boston. 














NATIONAL 


Printers’ Warehouse 
10 BAROLAY 8T., N. Y. 


WM. HAGAR, Superintendert 
HENRY SMITH, Proprietor. 
Printing Presses and Out- 
ts, small and large. 
Catalogues of 120 pages mailed 
for 15 cents. 
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A NEW AND DESIRABLE 


BUTTER-DISH. 





SUPERIOR 


S!ILVER-PLATED WARE. 


Spoons and Forks of the best 
Quality made. 


ALSO A FULL ASSORTMENT OF 


ELECTRO SILVER-PLATED WARE 


SIMpSOD, Hall, Miller & Co, 


SALESROOM, 676 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


Factory and Office, Wallingford, Conn. 


ism ARCHERY. 

pefeese LAWN TENNIS, 

é AND ALL 

H/ OUT-DOOR SPORTS, TOYS» 
GAMES. 


Only Genuine St Germain 
Student Lamp. 


French China, Glassware, 
Clocks, Bronzes, 
Statuary, 


ts, at moderate 
prices. 


| C.F. A. HINRICHS, 


(Established 1801), 
29,31, and 33 PARK PLACE, 
foot N, W. corner Metropolitan Klevated Railway. 


WILHELM & GRAEF, 


NO. 1152 BROADWAY, NEAR 27th 8T., 


China, Glass, and Pottery. 


utente SELECTION. DIRECT ImM- 
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AT sewer: poe ICES. 
EXAMINATION SOLICITED, 


CHURCH CUSHIONS. 


Manufactured by the American Carpet Lining Co., 


98 THOMAS STREET. N. Y. 








CHINA AND GLASS. 
Davis Collamore & Co. 


have the pleasure to the opening of their 

new store, No. 921 Broadway, corner of 2ist Street, 

for business on MONDAY MORNING, Sept. 24, 
THANKING THEIR PATRONS 

for business in the past and hoping for an increase 

in their new and central location, 


POTTERY AND PORCELAIN 


from the Worcester Royal Copeland, Minton, and 
Wedgwoods. 


BENNETT FAIENCE. 


A new lot. Some choice pieces. 


BRONZE GLASS. 


FAO-SIMILES of Dr. SCHLIEMANN’S DISCOV. 
ERIES AT TROY. The originals are in the Sout 
Kensington Museum and the copies are wonderful 
imitations. 

t@ Attention paidto MATCHING OLD CHINA 
AND GLASS, 


A. G. NEWMAN, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


BUILDERS’ HARDWARE, 


RAILWAY CAR FIXTURES, BURGLAR ALARMS, 
Bell Hanging in all its branches, and 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS. 


GOLD, SILVER, AND NICKEL PLATING, 


Warerooms.... .. ..1180 Broadway, N. Y. 
Factory..157 to 163 West 20th St., N. ¥. 











STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO. 


OFFICE :—5 AND 7 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK, 
BRANCH bg 4 —1142 Broudway, veur 2th 8. 
New York; 279 Fulton Bey rouklyn; 47 N. Kighth 

St., Philada.; and 110 W. Baltimere Bt.. Baltimore. 
All kinds of Ladies’ and Geutlemen’s Garments 
Cleaned and | dies’ Dresses, Clouks, etc.. of 
all fabrics, cleaned. Gentiemen’s Coats, Ove roosts, 
Lu Vests, . dyed or cleaned, without rip- 
ng. Kid | Remy and Feathers dyed or cleaned. 
i and Muslin Shades, Cotes, etc ae. Geanes 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS : 


and glazed. 
Office ‘y and7 Soha Street, + Pork. 





E GYROSCOPE, 
or s Dilearnges mae - 
op. The greate ga 
WONDER o fhe AGE. 
Weight Suspended in the Air 
by an Unknown p de None 
of the Scientists can Explain, 
his little Top will main- 
tain any angle bet ween the 
horizontal and perpendicu- 
lar without any support. It 
will muke a semi-transpar- 
ent globe. Will walk a 
string or gyrate about the 
top ef the pedestal. And 
it will spin for some minutes in any position. Saue 
ple by mail sent on receipt of 50 cents. Whole ale 
price-list sent to onan on poplication, Address 
AMpnI CAN M CTURING CO., 
No. 120 pot By nae Philadelphia, Ba. 


HORSFORD’S 


ACID PHOSPHATE 


MAKES A DELICIOUS 


SUMMER DRINK, 
WITH WATER ANDSUGAR ONLY, 


Pr 
£ 





and is superior to Lime Juice or Lemons in making 
“Lemonade” or “ Punch,’”’ being more healthful 
than eitner. 

It restores enfeebled digestion, imparts vitality, and 
corrects all feeling of lassit » 80 in mid- 
summer. 


lta use prevents sunstroke and cures the stra- 
tion following same. &. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate cures Hf he, 
Wakefulness, Urinary difficulties, and derangement 
of the nervous system generally. 

It is the best Tonic known, furnishing sustenance 
for both Hrain and Body, 

Manufactured according to the directions of Prof. 
E. N. Borsford, by the RUMFORD CHEMICAL aalataare 
Providence, R. I. 

A pamphlet, more thoroughly descriptive, will w 
sent free by mail on addressing the manufacturers. 



















IMPLICITY 9 
IMPLIFIED¢ 


UPERIORITY Dp! | 
MAINTAINE 
Improvements September, 1878! 


Having regard for the demand of this 
@ progressive age, we now offer to tho World 
the 


NEW VICTOR 


WITH SEVERAL 


Important Improvements. 
Notwithstanding the VICTOR has long been 

the peer of any machine in the market—a fact 

supported by a host of volunteer witnesses—we 


now confidently claim for it greater 
simplicity, a wonderful reduction of 
friction, and altozcther a Rare Com- 
bination of Desirable Qualities. Yor sale 
by Merchants and others, 


#*-Send for Mustrated Circular and Prices. Liberal Terms to the Trade, -@y 
Don’t buy ke have seen the lightest running machine in 


the 


orld,—the Ever Reliable “VICTOR.” 


VICTOR SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN,, and Nos. 199 and 201 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL, 
COMPETENT TRAVELING SALESMEN WANTED. 


PONDS EXTRACT. 


THE UNIVERSAL FAMILY REME- 
DY AND SPECIFIC FOR IN- 
FLAMMATORY DISEASES 
AND HEMORRHACES. 


POND'S EXTRACT 


CURES EYE DISEASES. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., August 27th, 1878. 
Find’s Extract Co. : 

Gentlemen :—About one year ago ‘Pltery 
gion” commenced growing upon both of my 
eyes. I consulted several physicians, all of 
them saying that a surgical operation would 
be necessary. I also consulted a celebrated 
oculist in Chicago, who agreed with the doc- 
tors in their opinion. Six months ago my eye- 
lids became somewhat inflamed, and | used 
Pond’s Hetract as a wash, diluted one-half with 
rain-water, [0 a short time I noticed that the 
‘* Pterygion” was gradually growing smaller. 
I then began to use the Extract stronger, and 
continued todo so until | was able to use it 
clear, bathing the eyes freely three times per 
day. At the time I commeneed the use of the 
Extract the sight of one eye was much im- 
| sy and both were being rapidly covered. 

he distase is now entirely removed from one 
eye and nearly so from the other. If this 
statement will be of any use to you or otbers, 
you are at liberty to use it as you please. 

Reepectfully, E. T. LOVERING, 


POND’S EXTRACT 


CURES SPRAINS. 


THIRD NATIONAL BANK, t 
New York, July 10:hb, 1878, 
Pond’s Extract Co.: 

Gentlemen :—I jumped from a railroad car 
und eprained my knee very badly, and when | 
arrived at my home not only found it painful, 
but badly swollen. I applied hot clothe, cam- 
phorated of}, and other remedies, without re- 
lief, nntila friend suggested Pond’s Hxtract. I 
sent for some, and,to my great surprise, fif- 
teen minutes from’ the first application the 
pain had nearly all gone. After the second ap- 
plication I went comfortably to sleep, and 
walked to business the next day, a di-tance of 
cveratmtle, People who have bad sprained 
limbs will scarcely credit this, as a sprain is an 
obstinate toing to cure, and I — expected 
to be contined to my house for weeks; but the 
effect of your Hztract was truly magical in my 
case, Very respectfully yours, 


J. L. THOMPSON. 


POND'S EXTRACT 


FOR TOILET USE. 


UNITED STatTES PATENT OFFICE, t 
WasHinaTon, D. C,, July 3d, 1878, 
Pond’s Extract Co.: 

Gentlemen :—I1 have been using J’ond’s Hz- 
tract as a wash for the face after shaving, 
and among the many articles I have used for 
the purpose mentioned your Yztract is pre- 
eminently the best. It is far better than bay 
rum. I have recommended it to other gentle- 
men, and of the dozen or more that have tried 
it all are continuing its use and are as greatly 
pleased with it as myself. I believe if you 
would more generally make known the benefits 
of Fond’s Hztract as a wash for the face after 
shaving you would confer a favor on the pub- 
lic. I have only been induced to write this 
from the beneficial effects derived from the 
use of Pond’s Extract, and you may make what- 
ever use you like of this letter. 

ours, very truly, 


ARTHUR W. CROSSLEY. 


POND’S EXTRACT 


FOR CHILDREN AND INFANTS. 


Seaeipe Home, Aug. 26th, 1878, 
To the Pond’s Extract Company : 

Gentlemen :—Your supply of Jond’s Pxtract 
came duly to band and is duly appreciated. 
Scarcely a day passes that I do not have occa- 
sion to use the Fxtract, and invariably with 
good results. 

Thanking you for a generous gilt, 

1 am yours, e 
WIL LIAM SIMPSON, M D., 
Resident hysician, Seaside Home. 





A distinguished clergyman writes: 
Warsaw, Inpv., August 6th, 1878. 
To the Tond’s Extract Co,: 


Unsolicited, I send the following grateful 
acknowledgment of the excellence of ycur 
medicine, On Sunday week I caughta very 
severe cold after service, and on Monday I felt 
sore all over—every bone ached ; but on Tues- 
day I was seized with retention ‘of the urine. 
For six hours I suffered the most excrueiatin 
agony, the last three of which there was to 
suppreseion, with a constant desire, and I was 
compelled to make the effort to relieve myrelf, 
but without any good result, Having beard of 
your Fxtract, I sent for some, and am happy to 

lace on record the fact that, after taking 

bree teaspoonfuls and two outward applica- 
tions, | obtained relief. Had it not come when 
it did, I feel I could not have survived ver 
lovg. I stronglv recommend the Lztract to all 
who may be efilicted as I was asa sure and 
certain relief. 

Yours, very gratefull ofally. 
SPEIRS, A. M., 


hector St. Andrew’s Church. 

P. 8.—You are at perfect liberty to use my 
letter anywhere and everywhere you see fit. 
Bach valuable medicine is just what profes- 
sional men of sedentary habite require. I am 
very thankful for the relies it bas given me 
and the assurance that I will never again 
suffer as I have done. 





POND'S EXTRACT. 





The Indepenent, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


52 Numbers, in advance (postage free) ....... $3.00 
236 Numbers (6 mos.), in advance (postage free) 1.50 
13 ° (3 mos.), 75 
4 “  (lmonth), “ “ 35 
2 “  @weeks), “ bg 20 
1 Number (1 week) = . 10 
52 Numbers, after 3 months, be 3.50 
52 a after 6 months, . 4.00 


G2 Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of 
these can be procured, send the money in a Registered 
Letter. The present registration system is virtually 
an absolute protection against losses by mail, and 
all Postmasters are obliged to register letters whens 
ever requested to do so. 

PAPERS are forwarded anti] an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until payment of all arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

No names entered on the subscription books without 
the money in advance. 

BUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper is a sufficient receipt 
of the FIRST subscription. RECKIPTS for money 
remitted to RENEW subacriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is made 
either the first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. But when a postage stamp is received the 
receipt will be sent by mail. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet street 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Bex 3787, New York City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1—Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
post-office—whether directed to his name or another’s 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 

3.—If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 

8.—The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from post-office, or 
removing, and leaving them unca led for, is prima 
facte evidence of intentional fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 

PER AGATH LINE. EACH INSERTION, 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
Ordinary Advertisements. eS Page&d Business Notice 

me MN Boscetcedees 
4 times (one month), 
three mon ‘ibe. 18 
“ ix ": pe - * 


a dc. 152 “ 





“ (twelve “ twelve “ 650. 


ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS 
1 time 
4 times (one month 
| Bw three mon 


| Pe six 
a ‘twelve “ . ++ 800. 
PUBLISHER’S NOTICES..... OnE DOLLAR PER AGATE 
LINE, EACH TIME 


FINANCIAL NOTICES.. ‘co DoLLARs itn AGATE 


RELIGIOUS NOTIOCES.........,.. FirTy CENTS A LINK, 
MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, not exceeding four lines, 
#1; over that, Twenty-five cents a line. 
Payments for advertising must be made in advance 
Address all letters to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-@. Ber 37°79 See Vork City. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1878. 


Pgrsons desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. Any 
of the following publications will be sup- 
plied, in connection wth Tut INDEPENDENT, 
on receipt of the sum named mm addition to 
the regular subscription price of Tae Lypr- 
PENDENT—Viz., $3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 
premiums, postage paid, 

culturist ............ a 
seraston’s J J curl (Monthly). . «et 

Allantic Piddcdedesacsecces 3 
Demorest’s Mapasine Nuascanaaaed 2 
Frank Leslie’s s Book = Weekly. oy 
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8 
8 
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Home Journal........ 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet (with pre- 
MM iccccncedadcdadauadacae 


Littell’s Living Age.............+ 
National Sun ‘ay-school Teacher. 
Popular Science Monthly......... 
St. Nicholas Magazine............ 
Scribner’s Monthly.............«+ 
Frank Leslie’s pi "Magazine.. 
The Literary World (Monthly), 
Boston...........6- ect-vesedes 
The Nursery (new au: MBs) .s-ccvcee 
The Dlustrated Christian Weeniy. 
The Christian............ 
Princeton Review.. 
ternational Review (new subs. ). 





Turf, Field, and Farm (new subs, ) 
Forest and Stream hs 
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Christian at Work 8 eBSSV eT S000 
The Nation... .rcoseccesrnesces we 
Rural New Yorker... . 4 
Lipptncott’s Sunday ‘Magazine... 
Sunday Afternoon (new subs. W.. oe 
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farm and Garden, 


The Agricultural BLdttor will be glad to receive any 
hints or suggestions that will make this department 
more valuable to those of owr Subscribers who are 
specially interested. 


FEEDING ROOTS TO STOCK. 


INTELLIGENT farmere, without an exception, 
admit toe great value of roots of various kinds 
for feeding stock in winter. That all farmers 
do not provide a full supply of this kiod of 
food is also very probable, owing to negli- 
gence or ignorance respecting the best meth- 
ods of cultivation. in Europe the feeding of 
roots is far more general than in the United 
States ; which is in part due to necessity, owing 
to the limited supplies of hay and grain, but 
maioly toa long acquaintance and general ap- 
preciation of the value of such crops. The 
quantity of food that can be produced on an 
acre of land in beets, carrots, turoips, and sim- 
ilar roots is vastly greater than is possible with 
ang of the ordinary forage plants. Even were 
it possible to produce dry fodder in as large 
quantities and at Jess than ft costs to raise 
roots, it would not in the least detract from 
the value of the latter or render them any the 
less important additions to the general food 
supply; for that which isthe cheapest or the 
mos: nutritious may not always be the most 
healthful. 

The constant and long-continued feeding of 
dry fodder to stock often produces constipa- 
tion anda general debility of the digestive 
organs, followed by various diseases common 
to domestic animals. And the prevalence of 
such diseases during the winter months among 
cattle fed wholly upon dry food is one of the 
strongest arguments that could be offered in 
favor of a mixed diet of roots and dry fodder. 
Sudden changes from soft, succulent food to 
dry, or the reverse, are also injurious to the 
digestive organs; and cattle taken in from the 
pasture should receive rations of roote for a 
few weeks, if no longer, or until they become 
accustomed by a gradual diminution of the 
green food to live upon the dry alove. The 
same course should be pursued in epring, by 
supplyivug some kind of green or soft food for 
teveral weeks before turning out to pasture. 
The better system is to have roots enough to 
give rations of them daily throughout the en- 
tire wivter, feeding more freely to cows giving 
milk than to those that are dry. Sheep may 
be wintered almost entirely on roots and 
straw, and come out in spring healthy and fat. 
But a little care is sometimes necessary in 
feeding tugnips; for, if given too freely to ewes 
with lamb, the large amount of water in this 
root will sometimes produce scours and even 
cause abortion. 

The quantity of roots to be fed dally to stock 
must vary in accordance with their outritive 
properties, For instance, the amount of nutri- 
tive matter in 1,000 pounds of the common 
white turnip is only about forty-two pounds, 
or a little over four percent, In the Swedish 
turn p it ts about eixty-four, while in tbe 
mangel wurzel beet it is 136, according to an 
analysis by Sir Humphrey Davy. The sugar bect 
contains considerably more nutritive matter 
than the mangel, but the yield per acre is 
some what less ; consequently, what is gained fo 
quality is lost in quantity. Carrots and pars- 
nips are still more abundant in nutritive prop- 
erties; bat more expensive, as they require 
richer soil and greater care fo cultivation. But, 
being worth more for feeding than the larger 
kinds, they may be considered equally profit- 
able to the farmer. Turnips are the easiest to 
raise and the least in value of all the ordinary 
roots generally cultivated upon the farm; but, 
as they are far better than no roote, we cannot 
arge too strongly their cultivation to farmers 
who think they have little time to devote to 
the production of such crops. 

‘The Jerusalem artichoke is perhaps the next 
best root crop to raise in place of turnip, and 
the tubers are far superior to the very best va- 
rieties of the Swedish turnips, as they contain 
a much larger percentage of nutritive matter, 
and when fed tocows do not impart any bad 
flavor tothe milk. These are strong points in 
favor of this old and greatly neglected plant, 
which of late years is rapidly gaining favor 
among dairymen and stock-raisers generally, 
The artichoke being perfectly bardy, the 
tubers need not be dug unless wanted, and the 
crop left undisturbed one, two, or more years 
forms a magazine of rich and valuable food 
to be drawn upon whenever desired. Every 
farmer should have a plantation of artichokes, 
if for no other purpose than as a reserve crop 

fa'l back on when other roots fail, as is 
frequently the case in uofavorable seasons, 
The artichoke may be fed advantageously to 
all kiuds of live stock ; and there are few roots 
that have so wide a range of adaptation, oxen, 
cows, sheep, borses, and hogs eating them 
greedily and with unmistskably beneficial 
results. With the bare exception of carrots, 
we do not know of any root which bas a better 
effect upon the digestive organs of horses 
than the artichoke; and one feed a day of 
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these in winter may be given in place of oats, 
or other grain, greatly to the benefit of the 
animal’s health, even if his pleasure and com- 
fort are not considered worthy of attention. 

Boussingault, in his ‘‘Rural Economy,’’ 
published many years sioce, caid: ‘Of all the 
plants that engage the husbandman, the Jeru- 
salem artichoke is that which produces the 
most at least expense of manure and manual 
labor.” Kade states “that arquare patch of 
this artichoke in his garden was still in full 
productive vigor after thirty-three yearr, 
throwing up stems seven to ten feet in hight, 
although for a long time the plants bad neither 
received any care nor mavure.”’ In the south 
of France, where the Jerusalem artichoke bas 
been longest and most extensively cultivated, 
about ten tons of tubers are the average yield 
per acre; but fifteen have been produced 
under very favorable conditions. We may 
add here that, although this plant has re- 
ceived the name of Jerusalem artichoke and 
South America is generally credited as its 
native country, it has never beeo found either 
about Jerusalem or in South America ; but the 
wild species, from which our cultivated varie- 
ties doubtless originated, is found quite 
abundantly in mavy places in North America 
and especially in the Northwestern Statee.— 
Weekly Sun. 





FRUIT-ROOMS. 





Fruit cannot long be kept in the ordinary 
cellars under dwellivgs; and,if it could be, 
the danger from the gases arising from vege- 
table decomposition ought to deter us from 
storing fruitin these roome, There is less ob- 
jection to fruit-cellars under barns and stables, 
as the ventilation of such buildings above is 
more complete, and the atmosphere is not 
ovly purer, but cooler in summer and winter, 
Ifa bern-cellar can be arranged on a side bill 
(fronting south, if possible), and so isolated 
that itis kept free from the odors of manure, 
it may be regarded as a favorable location. If 
the barn is not thus situated, it will be neces. 
sary to make an excavation into the side of a 
hill, fronting south or wert, and cover it so as 
to protect it from frost in winter. The cellar 
should consist of two apartments, avd the par- 
tition wall may be of brick or stone, as is 
cheapest or more convenient. The size, of 
course, will depend upon the wants of the 
fruit-raiser. A frost-procf room twenty feet 
square and eight feet high will hold the pro- 
ducts ofa large orchard, ard it may be con- 
stracted cheaply. If two 1ooms are provided 
(which arrar gement is desirab'e), the first need 
not be frost-proof, but may be oper to sir and 
light. The object is to secure a cool, airy room 
in which to sore fruit during the late autumo 
montbs and {nto the early winter if the weather 
is mild. A dark subterranean ro m, well pro- 
tected, cannot be very dry in moderate 
weather ; therefore, itis best to keep fruit as 
long as possible in amore exposed and drier 
room, and when zero weather approaches re- 
move it into the frost-proof apartment at once. 
Cold air is always dry air, and the inner room 
in winter, if properly vectilated, is filled with 
the cold, dry air, but above freezing tempera- 
ture. The nearerto 32° Fahrenheit the air is 
kept, without remaining ut or going below that 
point, the better. 

The walls of fruit-rooms may be constructed 
of stone, if connected with farm premises 
where this material {6 abundant, or of brick 
where stones cannot be readily obtained. If 
the stone is employed, a mason to lay up the 
walls may tot be necessary, as they may be 
put up dry and pointed with common mortar, 
work which any farmercan do. Aroof sup- 
ported by firm timbers is necessary, and a 
space between the rough board ceiling and the 
roof of one and a half or two feet, filled with 
straw or hay or dry sawdust, will protect from 
frost unless the climate is very severe. The 
roof covering may be of ordinary tarred paper, 
well put on with battens and then painted 
heavily with tar or pitch. This roof, if well 
constructed, will last for years. It shculd 
come as close to the ground as possible. Tne 
whole of the interior room should be protected 
by the ground on the rear end and sides. The 
front or light room need not be so protected. 
This should protrude from the hill and have at 
least a couple of windows and a door. The 
ventilation of the interior or winter room 
should be effected by opening the inner and 
outer doors in mild weatber and allowing air 
to flow in. And here an important caution is 

to be observed. Never ventilate or open the 


days. Select clear, dry days, when the ther- 
mometer is just above freezing, for airing the 
rooms. The reason for this is obvious. If 
the air of the cellar and stored fruit is colder 
than the admitted external air, condensation 
of moisture takes place and everything be- 
comes covered with dew, which {s injurious to 
fruit, This does not take place on cold, clear 
days, Be cautious in the spring in opening 
the inner cellar, as by admitting warm, moist 





air great injury is done. 


doors of the winter cellar on very mild, damp | 


In. this arrangement for storing fruit: t-Je 
kept ary and cool before tt 1s placed im wiubér- | 
quarters. If this condition is seeured in mild 
weather, oxidizing influences are kept at bay 
during the cold weather, and the fruit comes 
outin the spring sound and fresh. The bar- 
rels in which it is stored should not stand on 
end, Pile them up one upon another, the 
ends horizonta).—Journal of Chemistry. 








WINTER PLANTS FOR ROOMS. 


Land and Water says : *‘ One of the prettiest 
of plants for indoors during witter is the ber- 
ried solanum. We bave a plant in our own 
sitting-room now of a nice bushy habit of 
growth, covered with large bright coral-red 
berries, that contrast most pleaeantly with the 
green leaves. The berries give the bright glow 
of flowers, while they are much more durable. 
The leaves are almost too small to cleanse from 
the dust deposits by means of a sponge; but 
every second or third day it might be stood on an 
old newspaper, or in a eink, and gently syringe d 
with tepid water overhead. This is both a 
cleansing and refreshing ,;rocess. But the 
plant, and, indeed, all plants grown within 
doors, must not be allowed to suffer for want 
of water. If it does, all the decorative effects 
are a lores. It is now the practice to place 
plants in pots within ornamental flower-pots, 
and It would be a g od plan if a ttle moss or 
coacoasnut fiber were placed between the pot in 
which the plant is growipg and the ornamental 
pot in which it is placed. By the time the sola- 
num becomes well berried the pot is full of 
roots and requires plenty of water. The at- 
mosphere of a sitting-room is always tryivg, 
and this circumstance should have full con- 
sideration given it.’’ 

LL 


DRIED APPLES. 


AppLes should be dried as soon as porsible 
after they are cut, to bave them light-colored. 
Stoves and kilns should be used, in preference 
to putting them out on a ecaffold, to run their 
chances forratn or sunshine, And as soon as 
dried they should be boxed up tight, to keep 
them from the insects, which deposit their eggs 
among them and produce the worms whicb 
spoileo many of them. In this way they may 
be kept for years with perfect safety. 

Some time ago, while purchasing a lot of 
dried fiult, we discovered small pieces of sas- 
safras bark mixed among it; and, upon in- 


‘quiry, were informed that it was a prevevtive 


against the worms, It is ssid that dried fruit 
put away witha little bark (say a handful to 
the bushel) will save for years, uvmolested by 
those troublesome little insects, which eo often 
destroy bundreds of bushels in a single season. 
The remedy is cheap and simple and we ven- 
ture to say a good one.—Germantown Tele- 
graph, 
A = 


REPOTTING PLANTS. 


BrroreE cold weather really sets in it would 
be will to examine the plants in pots that are 
suspected of needing repotting. This is easily 
done by placing the band over the earth in the 
pot, inverting the whole, and tapping the edge 
of the pot gently on the edge of a board or 
other moderately hard substance. The ball of 
earth will come from the pot intact and may be 
examined at Jeisure. If the roots have pretty 
completely filled the pot aud are more or less 
closely matted about the edge of the pot, the 
plant will need transferring into a larger 
sized pot, especially if it be intended to 
make continuous growth. lf it is intended to 
have it remain nearly as it fe, the roots may 
be trimmed from the outside of the ball, the 
earth washed away from the remainder, and 
the plant replaced in the eame pot, packing 
the earth pretty firm ebout the routs and then 
filling to about oue-half inch or less to the 
top ofthe pot, according to the size, and jar- 
ring slightly, to settle all well together. 

We have heretofore spoken of the necessity 
of frequently stirring the surface soil of the 
pots. This should always be done when the 
soil is friable, and never immediately after 
watering. Thus with an occasiona] syringing 
of the leaves or washing by placings wad of 
paper over the soil and inverting the plant in 
a pail or tub of water and rinsing the foliage 
plants may be kept healthy even in dry rooms. 
Thie, however, only applies to such as are 
suitable for living rooms, Soft-leaved plants 
are not, 

{f you wish to strike cuttings of geraviums, 
fuchsias, herbaceous begonias, or any plants 
that strike freely, prepare the cuttings by cut- 
ting equare across just below aleaf or ringlet 
of the stock, pioch off all leaves except one, 
leaving the terminal bud, and inser: near the 
rim of a flowei-pot filled with pure sand or at 
least Jight sandy svil, Let the cuttings stand 
close together, pressing the earth firmly about 
the base; set them in the north window of the 
kitchen, where it is warm; water.every day 
with tepid water, and they will root nicely fn 





two or tbree weeks, when they may be 
transferred td small’ pote. “Or, better, ft 
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you have them, pot singly in thumb-pots. 
place them side by side in a euitable box, 
packing moss well around them; and water 
them every day, keepicg warm as before 
directed. Thus you will have no trouble in 
establishing your cuttings, and they may re- 
main in the pots, if they contain light, friable 
soil, until they have fairly formed roots; when 
they must have better soil or that especially 
adapted to the plants.—Prairie Harmer. 





LABOR-SAVING AGRICULTURAL 
MACHINERY. 


How little benefit our patent laws really are 
to the inventors of meritorious labor-saving 
machines is illustrated by the experience of 
J.C, Birdsall, who has been over 20 years at 
law fighting infringements on his patent for a 


‘machine to thresh clover, and, after spending 


$150,000 in fees, is worse off pecuniarily than 
wheu he began. When Mr. Birdsall was 
granted bis patent, in 1858, he was a well-to-do 
farmer at West Henrietta, N. Y., and had 284 
acres of bis own. He mortgaged them for 
money to put up a factory, and in 1864 re- 
moved most of his business to South Bend, 
Ind., where he was twiee burned out within 
three years, his New York establishment at 
West Henrictta being also burned meanwhile, 
Assoon ashe went Weet the inventor began 
his war on those who infringed on his patent, 
ohe costly lawsult succeeding another, though 
in every case Birdsall won. In 1872 also he 
had to fight a combination of the most power- 
ful mauufacturers of agricultural implements 
inthe couutry,who uasuccessfully opposed the 
extension of bis patent for seven years, and 
now, at the age of 64 years and $35,000 in 


debt, he is sgain besieging Congress for 
another extension, that he may reap some 
bepefit from bis dearly-bought invention ere 
be dies.—Springfleld Republican, 


SGRICULTURAL. 


Photographic Apparatus, latest inven- 

tion. Anyboy can operate it with perfect 

\) success. Complete outfits from $5 to $30. 

Caromo Photograpby outfits,83. Heliogra ph. 
2.50. Send svamp for full information to E 

SA EMANN & CO., Munuf'rs., 278 Peuri St., N.Y. 


CLARK'S PATENT ROOT-CUTTER. 


The Cutter is built with a heavy Oak Frame, well 
bolted together, is staunch and strong, neatly fin- 
ished, handsowely striped and ornamented. The 
cutting apparatus consists of Twenty-flve Steel 
Knives (gouge shaped). The roots are neatly cut in 
pieces suitable for feeding. A boy can easily cut 36 
to 40 bushels per boar, so easily does it do its work. 


RETAIL PRICE, $12.00. 


HIGGANUM MANUF’G CORP. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


HIGGANUM, CONN. 


WAREHOUSE, 
38 South Market &t., Boston, Mass. 


B.W, Payne & Sons, Corning N. Y. 


Established in 1: 


Eureka Safety Power 


h.p. cyl. ht, space. wt. price. 
2 | | 
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Asuna, pane Fens oe PORT- 
Plantations. Send tor C Sedo 


Harrison’s Mills, Newly Improved. 


New Standard | Pouring 
wut New Standard Corn 


po ot 1+ peh Mill 
*2to12 beer wm - Ca- 
pacity of Light 30-inch 
tll, 6t0 40 bus. per hone. 
Wholesome Bread. 
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lil. Catalogue, 
Sescribing the Harrison 
System, address Kstate of 
EDWARD HARRISON, New Haven. Conn. 
(William A. Feskett, Administrator.) 


FERTILIZERS. 
SOLUBLE 


PACIFIC CUANO. 


ANO.1 FERTILIZER. 


It ts prompt, active, and seliable. Tyeve ears’ 
successful ase has sbown it to be of the 7 end stan igh- 
eat Quali rie ice moderate 


culars 
Boston; E, N. 
RPLESS & CARPENTER: 38 a) 
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Liver and Kidney Cure. 
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PUBLIC SALE. 


I will offer at Public Sale on 


Wednesday, Nov. [3th, 


the finest tract of Blue Grass-land in Bourbon 
County, divided to suit purchasers. If not sold 
privately before that time, I will then offer at 
public sale on the premises 


1,269 ACRES 


of the richest Blue Grass-land jn Bourbon Coun- 
ty, Ky. The greater part of it has been in 
grass for THIRTY YEARS. The improvements 
are good ; and the fencing, which is chiefly of 
stone, post-and-rail, and plank, is in the best 
possible condition. The following description 
of the property is from the surveyor of Fayette 
County. He is familiar with most of the de- 
sirabie farming lands in Central Kentucky and 
is in every way qualified to judge of its merits. 


LrxineTon, Ky., June 14tb, 1878. 
H, T. Duncan, Eg. : 


Dear Sir :—I have made a careful survey of 
your Bourbon County farm, and find it to con- 
tain 2,236 acres, as shown by my plat. I be- 
Meve that I can say without fear of contradic- 
tion that this is one of the best tracts of land 
under one ownership in Kentucky. I find the 
fencing of the farm in fine conditicn, most of 
it very substantial. Most of the farm is io 
grass and well timbered. I donot remember 
of ever seeing a farm, large or small, co free 
from weeds, briars, etc. [regard the farm as 
first-class Central Kentucky Blue Grase-land, 
well adapted for any crop common to this lat- 
itude. Respectfully yours, 

J. T, SLape, County Surveyor 
of Fayette County, Ky. 


The plat referred to can be seen at the 
Northern Bank of Kentucky, Paris, where Mr. 
C. Alexander, the Cashier, will take pleasure 
in pointiog out the subdivisions, Also at the 
farm, ove mile from Hutchinson's Station, on 
the Kentucky Central Ratlroad, where my 
agent, Mr. J. W. Beatty, will show pereons 
over the property. Anuother copy of the plat 
is at the Daily Press office, Lexington, where I 
‘can be seen in person. 

The property will be divided to suit purchas- 
bie in tracts of from 250 to 500 acres, as fol- 

ows: 
One Tract of 469 Acres. 
One “ “ 302 
One “ “ 274 4“ 
One “ “ 224 “™ 

On one of the farms there is a Cave, that has 
been explored a distance of nearly two miles. 
There are two good brick dwelling-houses and 
two frame, besides the usual etabling, cribs, 
sheds, etc. 

The terms of sale will be one-third of the 
purchase money casb, and the balatce in three} 
or four eq@ annual payments, bearing six per, 
cent. per annum interest, J 

H. T. DUNCAN. 


Lextneron, Ky., Oct, 9th, 1878. 


THE CORTLAND WAGON 








Recelved the only Medal for Platform. Spring 
Wagon at the Paris Exposition, 178. Also first 
premium at every State and County Fair at which 
they were exbibited. 


By making a specialty of Platform Spring Wagon 
together with our facilities for manutac 4 


saz, 


CORTLAND WAGON MY'G CO., 
CORTLAND, N. Y. 


Washburn & Moen Man't'g Co. 
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ESTABLISHED 1841, 


T. H. NEVIN & CO., 
PIONEER PAINT WORKS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Strictly Pure White Lead, 


RED LEAD, LITHARGE COLORS, 


PIONEER PREPARED PAINTS, 


made of LEAD and ZINC 
pcAteRne eorone PAINT. 
furnished on appli 
OFFICE, 
67 Fourth Ave., PITTSBURGH, PA. 














STANDARD FERTILIZERS 


Pure Bone Superphosphateof Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone —— ns Flour. 


nner eh invited to send for 


‘Obgott's. Patent Combination, 
5-Ton waeonscates, $35, 


Sent on trial and sufficient time gives to prove 
riptive Pyewars jan a Cats sent cn 
application. 


! OSCOOD & CO., Binghamton, N. Y. 
DEVOE'’S. 


- Brilliant Oil- 


Recommended for safety by Fire Tosurange os 
Chiefs ral Kire ga 


a ent: 
Me Ante Saag burainay Ei 
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STOVES AND FURNACES. 











Gold's | s Heater Mie. Co. 


114 LEONARD ST., N. ¥. 
WROUCHT IRON Heaters. 


-Large Heating Surface, made of 


HEAVY BOILER IRON, 


Strongly Rivetted and Gas Tight. ~ 
Send for Pamphiet and Prices. 


I.SERVEN, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRATES AND FENDERS, 


Fire-Place Heaters, 
1479 BROADWAY, 


between 42d and 43d 8Sts.,N. Y. 
—o— 
A large assortment of Tile and Parlor 
Grates and Brass Goods. 


GOTHIG FURNACE 


for Warming Dwellings and Churches. Uses 
Coal and Wood. 
Send for Catalogue. 


ALEX. M LESLEY, 373 Gth Ave.,N. Y. 














AVERILL PAINT, 


SR EARE 
CALCI 


Received the Highest Award from ty 


mimisdloners ba Beauty and Durability. Beware of 


CAKE; 


OMPR ED CALCIMI 
Something New for Walls, Ceilings, te menay es se and ean be app’ AN by any one. Samp.e Cards sen 
free by applying to 


32 Burin. Cat N. Yo3 AYE Past Raadelge ben Ohl canes ei’ River &t., Cleveland; 


Cor. Fourth and Kace Sts. BI 


iladelpet as “td 1 if a 


St.» Boston, Mass, 





WINCHESTER REPEATING FIRE ARMS, |’ 





Large Reduction in Prices May Ist, 1878. 


r 






Model 66, Model%3. Model "76, 


Sporting Rifle, Octagon Barrel..833 00 $27 00 %35 00 
< © 36 | “ 2300 2700 3500 
“ ‘Round “ 9200 2500 3200 
Carbine.ses.ce ee ceeeeeee -2000 2400 2700 


te Every Variety of Metallic Auemamiition aes amen Market Rates. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET. 


Winchester Repeating Arms Co, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. ; or, 245 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





BEST IN THE WORLD. 
For HARNESS, ‘CARRIAGE aoe 





{ Boots, Shoes, tens, ‘Belts, Ete. 
OFFICES AND FACTORIES: 
Cleveland. Rew Vork. Chicage, St. Louis. 


Em Bond for Clrealar ote ASSL K'G CO. 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
READY for USE, 





FACTORIES: 
CLEVELAND, 
NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO, 
ST. LOUIS. 
ANY, SHADE 
— 
ybber Paint me. DEE, N. ¥. 
q entlemen “dil of 0 wee jbave used 
your Paints spea n the! highed aver 


capacity, cheapness, Serax fs 
consider two coats of the tt Rub “on ‘aint foiy ‘equal 
to three coats of White lesd 
Yours tru craiy SSUNNETT &cCo. 
(@ SEND FoR CIRCULA BR, ETC. 3 











teats and bag dissected and 


The. Patent Self-Acting Cow-Milker Manufacturing Co. 


Every one who owns a cow should have one of ~~ wonderful Milkers. A 
can use them. Sent free to avy part of the Upie Stat 
for our Ilustrated Pamphlet em the Cow, caine 


neo receipt of 82,. Goud 
tional views of a co 
sclentifically caghiaed OF Drs. White and Wilson, 


oGEQ. E< KING, President. 


this city. Sent free bet any address. 
Office 575 Broadway, New York, 


The New Morning. Glory 


4 inte on aly TRUE BASE- 
STOVE. 
at bon itor a Stove using 


“The Star and 
the Crescent” 
asa front and ne cite orna- 
t 
ark.” Pravendé 
te are 


urners not using 
not what they seem. 


NEW 
MORNING GLORY 


is not to be found In your 
place, correspond with the 


‘we LITTLEFIELD 
= STOVE CO., 
nt. ’ ALBANY, N, Y. 


Ra al 
Sold by J. H. CORT, corner Beekman and Water 
Streets, New York ; also by DAYTON & CARTER, 
680 Fulton Avenue, Brooklyn. 
t#” Pamphiets, giving a full description, fur- 


nished free. 
D G. LITTLESIELD, Patentee. 











BOYNTON’S FURNACES, 


Cast or Wrought tems caine w 
© for Coal or 


BRICK SET AND PORTABLE. 
ate Powerful hes eres z remarka My dur- 
intwcttons Neve a av bolted ciues; are free {rem 


Thousands bave bad constant and severe use for 


able Furnace, the pan Prtet to 
tes) ash-sifting grat ash —— 
a - . 
fined Weanneea draft-re acer, r, ete. Rave 
maoy attractive, one practical improvements 
never bef re udop 
Also KA AGES for family or hotel use, Firee 
Place Heate ete. 
Send for Circulars before purchasing others. 


RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS, 
234 Water street, New York. 
Apply direct to the Manufacturers for Low Price 


Bramhall, Deane & Go,, 


274 FRONT STREET, N. Y., 


offer their extensive assortment of 
Deane's French Patent Ranges, 
Chilson’s Patent Cone Furnaces, 
Empire Wreught-Iron Farnaces, 
Steam Heating Apparatus, 


AT PRICES TO SUIT THE TIMES 


BELLS AND CLOCKS. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y. 


Manufacture a superior A aa at of Bells. 
Special attention given to C UR JH BELLS, 
TUustrated Catalogue sent 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUR ay. 

Bells of Pure Co a a 

for Churches, chooks 

Qiarmes, Farms, eg 
TARR Ra 


ED 
sent Free. VANDUZEN & T Tier, 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 
RCADRMIES, etc. Price-List and Olrculare sent free; 
HENRY McSHANE & CO., 
BALTIMOR . Md. 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 


Bell F d est Troy, N. ¥. 
Safe auabileg. PBetes a eet 
ot Mouttings. Catalogues free. No agen 
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MEDICAL 


Cancer 


Cured, by DR. KINGSLEY, who 
been engaged in a very extensive 
successful ticear — Y.,for more than twen. 
years. ‘Fhou Of persons cured of 
| disease, came from various 
world, are now living Witnesses of his wens 
skill in apeetes = them from « terrible and 
fora siren, siving ful 
W. J. P. KINGSLEY. m.v.. Rome, N. Ve 


THE 
OELLULOID TRUSS. 


Never Kuets, Never Breaks, 
Never Wears Out, Used 
in Bathin 


The most perfect Trass for 
cetef and cure of Hernia. 


DITMAN’'S 
Annex Truss x 
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INQUIRE FOR THE 


WiDDLETOWN PLATE C0.’S 
Superior Electro-Plated Ware. 


HARD METAL, 
HEAVY PLATE, 
FINE FINISH. 
Showroom, 13 John St., New York. 
Factory, Middietown, Conn. 


For Sale by all Leading Dealers. 
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N. B. PHELPS, Proprietor, 
Mo. 6 MURRAY ST, NEW YORK, 


UNION ADAMS. 


MEN'S FURNISHING GOODS, |{ 


1127 BROADWAY, 
Bet. 26th and %th @cs., New York, 


“THE WHITE” 


SEWING|MA- 
CHIN Eis the easiest 
selling and best satis- 
fying in the market, It 
has a very large shut- 
tle, makes the lock- 
stitch. is simple in con- 
struction, very light 
running, and almost 


oe meter It ts or “ether 


machines s 
et a 
with the WHITE. 





























Best BABY CARRIAGE made! Mee practical 
utility, ee comfort, el Before 


bu paar. othe ae write us or vdoscr ption, 
spodial war. a: "iota Ca Ate o Pa 


warcues, | T. B. BYNNER, 
DIAMONDS, 513 Broadway, 
JEWELRY, (8ST. NICHOLAS HOTEL). 
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TNEANTS 
TA |. 


It is nourishing and sustaining. Can be used with 

or without milk. The effect that Ridge’s Food has 
€ a delicate constitution is simply marvelous. 
e's wyoas recognized, by the Biches si 


WooLnicn & & CO. To eu ey oy ik he ap 
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SILVER-PLATED WARE - 
LESTER === 


FINE HATS, 


SILK, CASSIMERE, AND FEL. 
eth ey at Manufacturers’ Prices. 
.H. DAY Manuf ’ 
“a8 Walker 8t., near Church St, N. ¥. 


Order, 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Meriden Britannia Company, 


NO. 46JEA8T 14th STREET, 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


We Ma 


FROM THE OHOICEST F. 
Stylish Walking Suits; 
Albert Dress Suits, New 
English Trouse 


ora ta A good Black Cl 
CLERG ¥ MEN.) piete in two days from receipt of order. 
SUPERIOR READY-MADE SUITS FROM $10 TO $22. 

SAMPLES OF GOODS and FASHION PLATES, with full directions 
for ordering garments by mafl, will be SENT FREE to any part of the 
country on application. Over fifteen years’ successful experience in 
supplying distant trade enables us to gueravtee perfection in fit and 
style, with superior fabrics at low prices, to every customer. 


FREEMAN & WOODRUFF, | 


Fashionable Clothiers, R41 Broadway. N. Y. 
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SPENCERIAN tras! [zene 
ONE HUNDRED ORGANS 


ONLY $85 EACH. ~ 


This Benutlf | five Ortave Organ containg three gets o! seeds ; 
two sete of five octaves exch and one Set of three ~« taves ; 
with (welvestopsand Grand Organ Kuee Swell, The 8 ops are: 
(1) Diapason, (9) Pulcet, (5) Viola, (4) Vietina, (6) Flute, 16) 
Keho, (7) Metodia, (#) Principal,(#) Duictana, (10) Vox Humana, 











‘No. . 130. 


nut, with Polished Panels of beautifully variegated Veneers It 
has en orfamental top Oninhed with either French Plate Giase 
Mirror o: fine Burl Medailion, The action te made with teat 
upright bellows, improved «wells, Ateel Bellows prince Siop 
Action of extreme simpltetty. and the entire mechaniam o: thie 
paged oe lof simplicity, durability and smlatilile accu 
raey Bersie are easy of accees, every partis siranged 


“GUARANTEED Sik Eg eres 


A tory we pey height both ways, OUDER AT OW 
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. eee ass 
7 ed 

i we ? 


ie calmed by Poem odin sour money with ~ ood me 

* or Banker, pap, 22 - + approved 4 
you, 

Eftl lth lente abe Se SA. ce 


-*tonce. We wh ge gre without ©, 
charee 0 the beat (hetgtt line & he to your station, 
© Kan weighs 330 pounds boxed ‘ 

In order to introduce thie new and beautiful Mirror Top 
O gon we will eal] the firet hundred at the extremely tow 
price of BBB. for we know that Ue puylty apd power of their 
tone, their plano like ease aud promptness of action and their 
exquisite beauty, will make every one of them an advertise 
meut to bring us other sales. Over thirty thousand of our 
Organs and Pianos are tn use in every part of the world, cot 
in no case have we tailed to please our customers, Jealous 
rivdlg and small Agents have endeavored to sell their inferior 
wared by attempts to destroy GOntidence in our inetrumentes. 
Thetr utter fatlure te shown the thousands of voluntary tee 
timontais which we have received and the rapi | increase pf our business, Our system of sales is eo fair and reasonable thatthe jeal- 

otsp Of rivals aad the slanders of Agenté cannot hide Its Weeetlis, We make Organs and Planos of every variety, ranging in price 





irom $50 for a handsome five octave, double reed Organ to $500 lor one with atx sete of reeds, Planos range in price from $126 for a 
cool seven octave Rosewood and $150 fora seven octave Upright to 81,000 tor a Magnificent Rquare Grand. We send every instrument 
to be tested for Afteen days in the room where it le to be use, and ask uo pey tll it haw beem thoroughly tested and found satisfactory 


Order at once If you Wish to'secure the benefit of this low price, 


MARCHAL-& SMITH, 
47 UNIVERSITY PLACE, ©” 


NEW YORK. 
FORSALE BY ~~ OEALERY 
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WILLCOX. & GIBBS iQuallty -— Merit. 


New Automatic |. 


SILENT SE G MACHINE. } 
LIGHTEST RUNNING, SWIFTEST, EASIEST IN WORKING, MOST DURABLE. 
Only Sewing Machine in the world with NO TENSION to manage. 
Simplest in mechanism, therefore easiest to learn, and never out of order. 
‘Send for Descriptive Circular. WILLCOX & GIBBS & GIBBS re) 8, M. CO., 658 Broadway, New York, 


Pre-eminent in| 








1837. 


HALL, ELTON & CO., 


1878. | 


‘Electro-Plated Ware, German Silver, and Pitennis bea 






Factories, Wallingford, Conn. 








THE ‘ REGENT.” , 
léstoom, 75 Chambers Street, New York. 
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er aaa and Priee-List boli free 
8 edley, Cooper selec! ‘3 aud Institnte, N NY 1, City. 
— free of charge.” mt C. O. D. or P.O, money- 


A SITUATION ATAMMUANTRE it 


the youny man or woman whow 
to @ months’ time in obtetoings t testes : ee 
A ‘iiress.with stamp. COBB'S COLLEGR, Bainesville 








THE WORLD over 


J. ESTEY & CO. 


BRATTLEBORO, VT. 
ke Send for Illustrated Catalogue, 


MUSICIANS thr ughout Europe and America are 
unanimous in their praises of the EstkY OKGAN 
Among the latest is the tollowing from the world- 
renowned violinist Wilhelm) : 

“1 berowith testify with great pleasure that the 





Estey Organsar fine (beautiful) beyond comparison. 


I rate them above similar instruments of any other 
manufacturers. The tone is fall, roused, and noble, 
the touch exceedingly light and easy, and the whole 
eonstruc tion of blameless solidity, 

“ AUGUST WILHELMJ,.” 
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FOR SIX DOLLARS 


we will send, by mall, one half dozen Charter Oak 
City shirts, Uniaundried, Guaranteed perfect, First 
quality Wameutia. ne, pure linen bosoms, 3-ply. 
ir tw. etyles. nished for collar-stud, bosom for 
tht cnt. or Bands. Give size ef Col ar, 
Length of Bleeve. easure from center of back, 
around elbow, to knuckle of littie finger, arm bent, 
‘otions how Sefaten Bosow, Neek-band, and 
Cuffs. Open k or Front 


McCULLOUGH & ROBERTSON, 
Shirt Manufacturers, Hartford, Cound, 
Mention this paper. 


BAROMETERS. | 


Chesca tite ja., "invites ites your ur spectal a ation 3 
es then one act ae 


wii ts justrated Catalogue mailed 


y address. 











THE ONLY SILVER MEDAL 


at the Egzjq Buvecition, 1878, fyr Fanqeoes Fish 





As oar Fotis ash-4 er fos & Alseaay 
a u ai an ected 

frre facet 5 Coafieh. Also the celebrated 
Pires Prepared tone other qualities of Boneless 
ish for sale. 


GEO. P. TRIGG & 4, 
Sele Proprictors, 183 Duane St., New York. 
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THE sLancuies 


BLOOD AND NERVE FOOD, 


cual quart of which contains .-y ya senve 
cast aioe in one bushel of wheat, tn liquid Jorm, = - 
without fermentation (tous r etainin ann 
oasaenl 4 pete yi! thel leva a all de ility 
Single bottiesent, express prepaid,on Fooclbe of rin 
RECOMMENDED BY 
iy GUERNSEY, eb hay 28d 8t., ip —? ye 
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Blanchard Food Cure ry Cuppa, 


ago fon sayx 
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